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No Opinion 
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Suit Continued 
Against Potash 





Cartel in Europe 


Department of Justice Says 
New Sales Plan Will Not 
Cause Withdrawal of 
Antitrust Action. 





Charges Monopoly 


Importations Are Not to Be Re: | 


strained Pending Final 
Decision in Injunc- 
tion Case. 


9 


part of the Federal Government to with- 


draw its injunction suit against 
sult of recent conferences with represen- 
tatives of the syndicates. 

The Department on April 7, in the 
United District Court for the Southern 
District of New York instituted suit 
under the anti-trust laws to enjoin the 
Deutsches Kalisyndikat Gessellschaft and 
the Societe Commerciale des Potassess 
d’Alsace alleging an arrangement with 
certain American distributing agencies to 
project a monopoly of potash, built up 
overseas. 

New Agency Proposed. 


As the result of the conferences held | 
since that date, the Department stated, | 
representatives of the syndicates have | 
stated that they now contemplate a Eu- | 
ropean coxporation maintaining a selling | 


agency in the United States, which will 
comply with the laws. This plan, it was 


stated, has not been sanctioned by the | 


Department and the right is reserved to 
proceed against any corporation, the 
legality of which might be questioned. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

It is announced at the Department of 
Justice that conferences have been had 
with representatives of Deutsches Kal- 
isyndikat Gesellschaft and Societe Com- 
merciale des Potasses d’Alsace, the prin- 
cipal members of the Franco-German 
potash cartel, on April 10, 15, 19 and 20, 
1927, for the purpose of considering 
proposals made by the cartel for con- 
ducting its business in the 
market pending determination 
litigation commenced in the 
Court of the United States 
Southern District of New York. 

Restraint of Trade Alleged. 

In this suit German and French pro- 
ducers of potash are charged with viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act and the anti- 
trust provisions of the Wilson Tariff Act. 
It is alleged that these producers have 
formed a combination in 
trade and the enhancement of prices in 
the importation and sale of potash. 

It is alleged that the combination 
formed of these German and French 
producers constitutes a monopoly which 
has for its purpose discrimination 


of the 
District 
for the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Adjustment Is Asked 
In Southeastern Rates 


Railroads Petition I. C. C. for | 


Modifications Represented 
As Necessary. 
A joint petition was filed in the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, May 2, by 
the railroads in Southern, Central 


Freight, Illinois Freight, Trunk Line and | 
New England territories, for a modifica- | 
tion of the Commission’s findings in its 


Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
Docket No. 13494, covering the inter- 
territorial class rate adjustment. 

In this case the Commission pre- 
scribed a general readjustment of the 
rates in the Southeast and between the 
Southeast and other territories, on a 
system of distance scale rates. 

In suggesting modification 


said: 


“The carriers are not submitting what | 


they regard or would advocate as rea- 
sonable rates, but have endeavored to 
keep their suggestions within the bounds 
of the evident purposes of the Commis- 
sion and conformable to the methods 
and general bases prescribed. They 
have suggested only such changes as 
were thought to be necessary or desir- 
able to bring about a ‘better related ad- 
justment with fewer fourth section de- 
partures than would result were the re- 
quirements in the report literally fol- 
lowed. 

“The carriers are in accord with the 
hope expressed by the Commission that 


this investigation will result in a rate’ 


Structure which will have reasonable 
stability, and believe the modifications 
Sugested will tend in that direction.” 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway, the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and the 
Florida East Coast Railway also have 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 
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| Registration Denied 





The Department of Justice on May 2 | Canada Revises Rules 


; i 
announced there was no intention on the | 


the | 


Franco-German potash cartel as the re- | partment of Commerce was informed on | 


| May 2, has revised regulations for grades 


| statement follows: 





American | 


restraint of | 


; of the | 
interterritorial class rates, the petition | 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Name for- Corsets 


| 
ab | 


Patent Office Decides “Red- | 


leaf” Too Closely Resembles | 
Trade Mark “Redfern.” 


The firm of John Wanamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, has been denied registration of | 
the notation “Redleaf,” together with the 
picture of a leaf for use on corsets, by 
the United States Patent Office, in a de- 
cision just made public. 

Opposition to such registration was | 
made by the Warner Brother Company, 
which claimed registration of. the trade | 


|; mark “Redfern” for use on corsets. 


” 


“The two marks,” says the decision of 


| the Patent Office, “when each is viewed | 


To Influence Prices | 


in its entirety, possess considerable sim- 
ilarity which would seem to outweigh 
their differences. A purchaser does not 
have both marks simultaneously pre- 
sented for comparison, but often has a 
mere recollection of a mark. Under such 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 





For Grading of Butter | 


The Canadian Government. the De- 


of butter and cheese intended for* ex- | 


portation. 

The full text of the Department’s | 

Revised regulations have been issued 
by the Governor General in Council, upon 
recommendation of the Minister of Ag- | 
riculture, governing the grading of 
creamery butter and factory cheese of 
Canadian origin intended for exportation, 
according to the Foreign Tariffs Division, | 
Department of Commerce. 

Under these regulations, butter and 
cheese are required to be graded as first, 
second, or third quaiity, and a certificate 
issued by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture is required for each lot. 
Each cheese and every package contain- | 
ing butter are required to be marked 
at the factory with the vat or churning 
number, in accordance with the regula- 


| tions. ! 


| to the 


‘President Given — 


Report on Flood 


Secretary of Commerce, in 


Outline, 
Higher Levees of More 
Width and Strength. 


Building 


Urges 


President Coolidge was given an out- 
line on May 2 of the extent of the flood 
situation in the Mississippi River Val- 
ley by the Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert 
Cabinet appointed by 
President to cooperate with the Ameri- 


committee 


can Red Cross in the relief work. 
Secretary Hoover arrived in Wash- 
ington earlier in the day from a weck’s 
survey of the Mississippi River Valley 
from Memphis, Tenn., where the Red 
Cross general relief headquarters is lo- 
cated, to New Orleans, and went im- 
mediately to the White House to report 
President on his observations in 
the flood stricken area. He was ac- 
companied to the White House by the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis. 
After his conference with the Presi- 


| dent, Secretary Hoover stated orally that 
| the flood is not yet over and that un- 
| doubtedly there will be further breaks 
| in the levees although he did 


not an- 
ticipate any further loss of life. 

“It is difficult as yet,” said Secretary 
Hoover, “to formulate any definite pro- 
gram 


be. We have not come to any definite 
conclusions. 

“We have a complete organization 
stretching over the country that has been 
flooded. Everybody is being fed, and 
shelter and supplies are being provided 
for everyone. There is nothing that can 


| be done that is not being done by the 


Federal Government. We have reserves 
of ships at every critical point to care 
for the refugees and we have a fine lead- 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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| Advertising News 
Word “Redleaf” denied registration 
| by John Wanamaker as trade mark 
for corsets. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Agriculture 
Board of Tax Appeals, in re Riker 
y. Comm., holds farming was carried 


on for gain and losses are deductible | 


from gross income. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
April weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
At least $2,000,000 needed to aid 
Mississippi flood area farmers. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Cooperative clean up of corn borer 
reported as succeeding. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Continuation of full text of plans of 
Federal Employment Service to aid in 
distribution of harvest hands in west. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Department of Justice states suit 
against Franco-German potash cartel 
will not be withdrawn. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Banking-F mance 


District Court, Mass., in re Boston 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., v. Nichols, 
holds actual facts should be used rather 
than mortuary tables in finding re- 
mainder interest in estate. 

Bee 6, Col. 4 

Foreign exchange rates. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve System reports on 
gain in loans an dinvestments by 670 
member banks. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Financial statistics of State of Mary- 
land. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Value of foreign loans placed in 
United States in April establishes new 
record. 

Page 9, Col. 4 
| New coinage program of Estonia out- 
| lined. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
| Rep. McFadden eriticizes centraliza- 
| tion of control of unit banks. 
| Page 9, Col. 1 
| Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 
| Page 9, Col. 4 
' 
| 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Paged, Col. 5 
Books and publications issued by the 
| Government. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Chemicals 


| 

| Spanish dye works reported sold to 
| German firm. 
| Page 7, Col. 6 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Hoover, a member of the special | 
the | 


or any definite recommendations | 
| until we know what the job is going to 
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66/PHE operations of the govern- 
ment affect the interests of 
every person living within the ju- 
yisdiction of the United States.” 
—William H. Taft, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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Change of Sentence 
Argued to Be Pardon 


| Supreme Court Asked to Decide | 


By Mr. Hoover 


Legality of Changing Death 
Penalty to Life Term. 


for murder to refuse a commutation by 
the President of his sentence to that of 

| life imprisonment argued before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 2. 


Was 


| Twenty-two years ago, it was ex- 
plained by counsel to the court, Vuco 
Perovich was convicted and sentenced to 
death for murder in Alaska. In 1909 the 
President changed his sentence to life 
imprisonment. 


obtained a writ of habeas corpus from 
the District Court the District of 
Kansas, claiming he had never consented 
to the commutation. An appeal was 


for 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1927. 


| 
| 


The right of one sentenced to death 


After 16 years in prison Mr. Perovich | 


| taken from this decision, liberating Mr. | 


Perovich from the Leavenworth 
tentiary to the Circuit Court of Appeals 


| [Continued on Page 12, Column 1.3 





Specifications for Cotton 
Rope Are Made Public 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on May 2 that the Bureau of 
Standards had issucd master specifica- 
tions for cotton rope. 
| The text of the announcement follows: 
| Cireular No. 326 of the Bureau of 
Standards, Commerce Department, which 
| has just been issued, contains the United 
States Government master specification 
for cotton rope. This specification was 
prepared through the cooperation of 
| manufacturers and users of rope and 
representatives of the Bureau. 
ments as to quality of fiber, 
etc., are included. The rope covered is 
of 14, %8 and 4% inch diameter. The 
specification has been mandatory on all 
Government establishments since Novem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Copies of this circular may be ob- 
, tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ae Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 


strength, 


peni- | 


| tion, 


Require- | 


| 
| 
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Inquiry to Find 
Where Burden 
Of Taxes Rests 


Study of Incidence of Taxa- 
tion Undertaken for Con- 
Industrial 


gress by 


Conference Board. 





The Joint Committee of Congress on 
Internal Revenue Taxation is beginning 
to receive suggestions from the public in 


response to the invitation of Representa- 


tive Green (Rep.), of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, the Chairman of the Committee, 
it was stated orally May 2, by the as- 
sistant legal counsel for the Committee, 
E. H. McDermott. At the same time 
several organizations have begun to 


study problems involved in the Commit- 
tee’s work. 
“The Joint 


Committee,” Mr. McDer- 


mott said, “is beginning to get sugges- | 


tions in response to the invitation of the 
chairman. The Bar Association of New 


York has submitted suggestions and the | 
Board | 


Nationab Industrial Conference 
has begun a study of “The Incidence of 
Taxation.” 
Object of Study. 
“The object of that study is to ascer- 


tain who bears the burden of taxation, | 


whether the individual or the organiza- 
whether the burden 
directly or, if not passed on, what dis- 
turbing effect there may be on price 
levels and other business transactions.” 

“It is to be a preliminary survey. The 
incidence of taxation is a very funda- 
mental problem in taxation. 

“Many suggestions are coming in from 
the public at large. In receiving these, 
the Joint Committee is employing a 
method of classifying them under the ap- 
propriate sections of the revenue Act of 
1926, so that when a particular section 
is under consideration by the Joint Com- 
mittee or by Congress, all the facts and 
comments and other data will be gath- 
ered together on that particular sub- 
ject.” 


is 








Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


! 
ve . YY . 

Civil Service 

Court of Appeals, District of Colum- 

; bia, upholds claim of Civil Service 

Commission in case of E. C. Stowell 

that there exists no_ indiscriminate 

right to inspect Governmen‘ records. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| Claims 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. v. 
U. S., rules naval order for war-time 
delivery of tobacco is exercise of emi- 
| nent domain and allows just compensa- 
tion for goods delivered. 
| Page 10, Col. 1 
| Decisions and journal of the United 
States Court of Claims. 
= Page 10, Col. 4 
‘Coal 
Increased exports of coal produced 
| record volume of foreign trade in 1926. 
| Page 8, Col. 6 


| Commerce-T rade 


Third Pan American Conference 
opens session in Washington, D. C. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Secretary of State greets delegates 
to Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence. 


, Page 2, Col. 1 
Text of address by Secretary Hoover 


ence, 


Page 2, Col. 6 

Text address by Dr. Olaya at 

Third Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference. 





of 


Canada revises regulations for grad- 
ing butter and cheese intended for ex- 
portation. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Decline reported in imports of wood 
and wood manufactures. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Denmark extends increased duties on 
luxuries. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Completion of railroad connection to 
Nogales expected to aid in development 
of Mexican trade. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Construction 


tion of six post offices, 

m Page 12, Col. 6 
Corporations 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 
Leland Stave Co., rules loss sustained 
in fractional part of year is mot de- 
ductible on following year’s return. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 
Yochim Bros., Ltd., compounders of bit- 
ters and cordials, rules on obsolescence 
of good will, formulas and trade marks. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, 


at Pan American Commercial Confer- | 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 


Approval given to lease and construc- | 





| Cotton 


t Extension of pink bollworm quaran- 
tine in Arizona is considered. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


ere Decisions 


| 
| 


Decisions by the United States Court | 


| of Claims. 

| Page 10, Col. 4 
| See special Indew and Law Digest on 
| page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court 


rules 
| dutiable as fiber. 


esparto grass 
Page 7, Col. 1 


| Economic Questions 


n . | 
‘ Text of address by Secretary Hoover 
and steel rates. 


at Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
| Education 


| Home is advocated as logical setting 
for teaching home economics. 
| Page 4, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs 


Change noted in Poland since recom- 
mendations by American Commission. 
Page 9, ol. 7 





Third Pan American Conference 
opens session in Washington, D. C. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of Justice states suit 
| against Franco-German potash cartel 
will not be withdrawn, 
Paggl, Col. 1 


Value of foreign loans placed in 
| United States in April establishes new 
record. 


| Page 9, Col. 4 

Secretary of State grects delegates 

to Pan American Commercial Confer- 
} ence. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Text of address by Secretary Hoover 

| at Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

address by Dr. -Olaya at 

American Commercial Con- 


Text of 
Third Pan 
ference. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Daily decisions by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 





Page 12, Col. 4 

Y 9 Ld _ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
H. F. Mires, of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, describes the work of 


the Accounts and Collections Unit. 
| Page 12, Col. 3 


| 





Highways 
Four bridge projects are approved. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Home Economics 


Home is advocated as logical setting 
for teaching home economics. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


‘Inland Waterways 





| 
‘National Defense 





Secretary Hoover tells President of 
his Mississippi River observations. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
At least $2,000,000 needed to aid 
Mississippi flood area farmers. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Iron and Steel 


Date announced for hearings on iron 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
Page &, Col. 6 | 
Judiciary | 
Summary of decisions, writs of certi- | 
orari, arguments and other proceedings ! 
of the Supreme Court of the United | 
States on May 2. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Decisions by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. i 
Page 6, Col. 6 | 
Decisions and journal of the United | 
States Court of Claims. | 
Page 10, Col. 4 } 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Labor 


| 
| 
Chicago industrial employment bul- | 
letin by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 1, Col. 4 } 
Federal Reserve Board reports on 
employment in Chicago district. | 
Page 3, Col. 5 } 
Continuation of full text of plans of 
Federal Employment Service to aid in 
distribution of harvest hands in west. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


Door manufacturers consider plans to 
simplify standardization of industry. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Wisconsin is first State to fill Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camp quota. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Seven branches of Army to send ob- 
servers to Texas maneuvers. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
announced for 
A, 61st 


Tentative itinerary 
overland march of Battery 
Coast Artillery. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Inspection Division for Air Corps to 
aid practical operation of aircraft. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


See Page 3. 


passed on | 


' of absence. 


‘Medical Practice Law 
| In Louisiana Valid 





|Enjoining of Chiropractors 
Without License Is Sustained 


by Supreme Court. 


Medical 
of 


The Practice Statutes of the 
State 


tice, without a medical license, of chiro- 


Louisiana enjoining the prac- 
practics were upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a decision 
rendered on May 2, without a written 


opinion. 
The statutes provides that any person 


before entering upon the practice of 
medicine in any of its branches shall 


Examiners a diploma from a college in 


| 
| 
| present to one of the Board of Medical 
| 
| good standing, of any sect teaching medi- 


cine or the healing art, and shall stand a | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 





Denial of Right to Inspect 
Government Records Upheld 


The proposition that there exists no 
indiscrimate right to inspect the records 
of a Government office 1s legally estab- 
lished by the dismissal by the Court of 
on May 2 of the petition of 
Etowell for a writ of manda- 


| Appeals 
| Ellery C. 


sioners, the Commission stated in an 
announcement issued simultaneously with 
the promulgation by the court of the de- 
| cision. 
| The decision affirms a ruling of 
| Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Stowell asked the Court to com- 
pel the Commissioners to 
him a complete list of the temporary em- 


permit him to 
| records, it is stated. 


inspect the 
The 


cial or legitimate interest to 
compliance with his request. 
The full text of the statement 
made by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will be published in the issue of 
May 4. 








Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 5. Col. 6 
Packers 
Department of Agriculture completes | 
study of possibility of better distribu- | 
tion of live-stock receipts at markets. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Lard exports for 1926 showed marked 
gain, 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Y . 
Postal Service 
Single customs declaration for par- 
cels to Nigeria. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Postmasters given convention leaves 


Page 12, Col. 6 
Approval given to lease and construc- 
tion of six post offices. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Changes announced in rural mail 
routes. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re Kercheval v. U. S., holds with- 
drawn plea of guilty of using the mails 
to defraud is inadmissible as evidence 
at trial. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


Prohibition 


Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 


: Standard Brewing Company, rules on 


tax liability of losses due to prohibi- 
tion. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 

Yochim Bros., Ltd., compounders of bit- 


; ters and cordials, rules on obsolescence 


of good will, formulas and trade marks. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Supreme Court of the United States 
upholds Louisiana law requiring licens- 
ing of chiropractors, in re Fife & Fife 
v. Louisiana Board of Medical Exam- 
iners. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Supreme Court of the United States 
in re Carrie Buck v. J. H. Bell finds 
Virginia law for sterilization of mental 
defectives is valid. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Reclamation power plant helps out 
in Arizona main line break, 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to acquire subsidiary. 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Radio | 


Continuation of full text of address | 


Continue on Page 3. \ 





Trade Congress 





mus against the Civil Service Commis- | 


the 


prepare for 


ployes in the departmental service, or to 
pertinent 
Commission 
| contended that since the petitioner made 
his demand in the capacity of a citizen 
| merely, he did not possess sufficient spe- 
warrant 





Of Pan American 


Republics Opens 


Secretaries of State and Coms« 


merce Deliver Addresses 
of Welcome to Dele- 


gates. 


Lewis E. Pierson 


Elected Chairman 


Resolution Adopted Expressing 


Sympathy With United 
States on Occasion of 
Flood Disaster. 


Interchanges of capital between na- 


tions of the Americas should be “for re- 
| prodnuctive pyrposcs only,” if all are to 
attain and maintain a high standard of 
living, the Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover, declared May 2, speaking 
at the oyening of the third Pan American 
| Conference at the Pan American Union. 


Secretary Hoover specifically excluded 
loans for military or war purposes from 


the category of “reproductive capital.” 


Secretary Hoover spoke impromptu be- 
fore the gathering of delegates from the 
21 Latin American countries and repre- 


sentatives of the industrial and commer- 
| cial life of the United States. 


He as- 
serted that, with the upbuilding of the 
Pan American economic structure, none 
of the American states will find need to 
borrow; in fact, each Latin state may 
become a source of capital for export. 
Borrowing Stage Temporary. 

“These periods of borrowing during 
the development of States are but tem- 
porary,” Secretary Hoover declared. 
“They have no meaning of a permanent 
mortgage or a permanent obligation 
levied on the people, provided always one 
essential principle dominates the char- 
acter of these transactions. 

“It is this particular essential that I 
wish on this occasion to emphasize to 
you for your consideration. That is, that 
no nation should itself, or should permit 
its citizens, to borrow money from for- 
eign countries—and no nation should al- 


| low its citizens to loan money to for- 
| eign countries—unless this money is to 


be devoted to reproductive enterprise. 
“Out of the wealth and the higher 
standards of living created from the en- 


| terprise itself must come the ability to 


repay the capital, together with the net 
gain, to the borrowing country. Any 
other course of action creates obligations 


| impossible of repayment except by a di- 


rect subtraction fyom the standards of 
living of the borrowing country and the 
impoverishment of their people. 

Aid to World Peace. 

“In fact, if this principle should be 
adopted between nations of the world— 
that is, if nations would refuse to allow 
the lending of money for the balancing 
of budgets for ‘purposes of military 
equipment or war conduct, or even that 
type of public works which do not bring 
some direct or indirect productive return 
a great number of blessings would follow 
to the entire world.” 

Secretary Hoover pointed out that the 
United States is now the creditor nation 
of the world, with Latin-American coun- 
tries obtaining their borrowings from 
this country and not from Europe. Most 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





'Law for Sterilization 


Of Defectives Upheld 


Virginia Statute Declared Con- 
stitutional by Supreme 
Court. 


Sterilization of a feeble-minded white 
woman who had been committed to the 
Virginia State Colony for Epileptics 
and Feeble-Minded and who is the 
daughter of a feeble-minded mother 
in the same_ institution and_ the 
mother of an_ illegitimate feeble- 





| minded child was held to be permissible 


under the Federal Constitution by the 


| Supreme Court of the United States in 


an opinion handed down May 2. (The 
full text of the opinion is printed on 
Page 11.) 

The case in which it was held that no 
constitutional rights of this mental de- 
fective were violated is that of Buck v. 
Bell, No. 292. 

The case was brought before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon 
the theory that the statute authorizing 
the judgment is void under the Four- 
teenth Amnedment as denying to the 
plaintiff in error due process of law and 
the equal protection of the laws. 

The Act of Virginia, approved March 
20, 1924, states that the health of the 
patient and the welfare of society may 
be promoted in certain cases by the steri- 
lization of mental defectives, that the 
sterilization may be effected without se- 
rious pain or danger and that the sterili- 
zation of such individuals will relieve 
the Commonwealth of the burden of 


| supporting such defectives who if re- 


leased would be a menace to the com- 
munity. It further recites that if steri- 
lization is effected, defectives may in 
many instances be released without 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
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ToG h of International Commerce 
Conference Opens 7 


Development of Sound Domestic Policies Declared More 


American Nations 


Tells Delegates to Commer- 
cial Conference Mutual 
Understanding Will 
Solve Problems. 


The accomplishments of the interna- 
tional conferences held by the American 
Republics since 1889 were outlined by 
the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, in an address of welcome to the 
delegates of the Third Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, convened on 
May 2. 

The full text of Mr. Kellogg’s address 
follows: 

As Chairman of the Governing Board 
of the Pan-American Union it falls to 
my lot, and I deem it a very real priv- 
jlege, to extend the greetings of the 
Pan-American Union and, at the same 


+ 
time, to assure each and every one Ot | 


vou the warmest possible welcome to 


this capital city, as well as to this build- | 


Good Will Among 
| 





ing dedicated to international goodwill | 


and mutual helpfulness. 

In convening the Third Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, and the Inter- 
American Commission on 


Commercial } 


Aviation, the members of the Govern- | 


ing Board were fully mindful ef the 


large part played by commerce in the 


development of closer 
but they were equally conscious of the 
circumstance that increasing commerce 
can only contribute to better interna- 
tional feeling when it is dominated by a 
spirit of fair-dealing and accompanied 
by the utmost good faith. 
Conferences Promote Trade. 

These conferences will afford the op- 
portunity for a frank interchange of 
opinion on all matters relating to the 
commercial interests of the Americas. 
Out of your discussions there will 
emerge clearer conception of the meas- 
ures which each of must take in order to 
remove any existing obstacles to trade 
and to pave the way for an ever-increas- 
ing interchange of commodities between 
the nations of this continent. 

In addition to thus strengthening the 
commercial ties between the republics 
of America I think that I am accurately 
interpreting the viewpoint of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
when I say that the Board was fully 
conscious of the fact that these confer- 
ences give expression to one of the as- 
pects of that larger movement which 
with each year is making more apparent 
the essential unity of interest as well 
as the unity of purpose of the two Amer- 
icas. 

The distinctively commercial phases of 
this movement will be fully dealt with 
in the course of your discussions and 
with your permission I should like to ad- 
dress myself to certain aspects of the 
situation which, although not entirely 
in the regularly arranged program of 
the conferences, have a direct bearing 
on the larger purposes which we all have 
in view. 

It is but natural—in fact, inevitable— 
that with the varying interests of the 


understanding; | 


| cism and even a lack of confidence are | 


Text of Address 
Made at Conference 


Delegates to Pan American 


Meeting Told Sincerity Is Vi- 
tal in Trade Relations. 


Development of the commercial rela- 
tions between the United States 
Latin-American nations has been “flat- 
tering and amazing,” Dr. Enrique Olaya, 


and 


| vice chairman of the Governing Board 


of the Pan* American Union, told dele- 


gates to the Third Pan American Com- 


mercial Conference on May 2, in an ad- 


| dress of welcome. 


The full text of Dr. 


follows: 


expression of fellowship with the Latin 
American delegates from one of their 
own race and speech and, for the dele- 


affirmation that there is a genuine de- 
sire on the part of the nations to the 


southward to contribute to the develop- | 


ment and stimulation of a commercial 
and financial policy which, by an equita- 
ble and mutual consideration of the in- 
terests involved, shall still further in- 
crease the marvelous figures 


tween our various peoples. 


With respect to the ultimate result 


of efforts such as those today entrusted | 


to the members of the Third Pan Amer- 
ican Commercial Congress, some criti- 


inevitable. The problems included in its 


activities are so complex and the ques- | 


tions to be considered so vast, that op- 


posing opinions and divergent views not | 


always easy to reconcile will inevitably 
arise. If, nevertheless, 
ward and strike a balance in the results 
obtained through preceding conferences, 
we shall find solid grounds not only for 


frank optimism but for a positive af- | 


firmation as to what the future means in 


| the unification of the political and eco- 


nomic interests of this Continent, from | 
the standpoints of facts considered and ! 


analyzed in assemblies of this character. 


Sincerity Held Necessary 
In Trade Relations 

The fundamental condition for suc- 
cess is to be found in the sincerity, the 
good faith and the competence 


In reading the papers 


| presented to the First and Second Pan 


| cannot fail 
; open manner of presenting and discuss- | 


21 republics involved, differences of opin- | 


ion should arise on subjects 


major and minor importance. In some 


of both | 


quarters, I find a tendency to magnify | 


these differences rather than to empha- 
size the many and important instances 
in which unity of purpose and unity of 
policy have characterized the action of 
the American republics. 

Relations Made Orderly. 

An examination of the proceedings of 
the five successive international confer- 
ences of the American States, held since 
the first conference at Washington in 
1889, discloses the adoption of a series 
of treaties, conventions, and resolutions 
which have laid the foundation of an 
American system in the best sense of 
the word; a system embodying agree- 
ments for the orderly and peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes, and for constructive 
cooperation in the solution common 
problems. 

The development of this spirit of unity 
does not involve the slightest 
of antagonism to any other section of the 
world. It is simply a recognition of the 
fact that the New World is confronted 
with a group of problems which have 


thought 


arisen out of the special circumstances ! 


surrounding the settlement of our respec- 
tive countries and that the most effective 
solution of these problems is to be gained 


by constant intercharge of experience 


American Commercial Congresses one 


to observe the frank and 


ing the various problems, some impor- 
tant and complicated, others easy of 
settlement, but all susceptible of satis- 
factory solution, granted a spirit of im- 
partial investigation. This policy of 
frankness and good faith, fruitful in any 


field, yields a more magnificent harvest 


in the world of business than in any 


other. As early as 1889, in the Washing- | 


ton Conference, an illustrious Argen- 
tine, Senor Saenz Pena, and an eminent 
American, General Henderson, in their 


that assembly, provided both an exam- 
ple and a lesson in showing how friendly 
exposition, in even the most giverse and 
opposing points of view, lets in 
light, banishes misunderstandings, eradi- 
cates pre >s and establishes friend- 


| ship on firm and enduring foundations. 


The development of commerce between 


| the United States and the Latin Ameri- 


and by a carefully planned coordination | 


of effort. 


The more I study the conditions on 


this Continent the more I am impressed ' 


with the fact that the basic principles 
underlying the civilization of all the re- 
publics of America are essentially the 


| come 


same; their political ideals are in entire | 
harmony with one another and their so- ; 


cial development is 
same lines. Those facts constitute a firm 
basis for international sympathy and 
good feeling. 
that unite 


moving along the 


us are for more numerous 


ence that may exist. Your 
here today is the most convincing de- 
monstration not only of the existence 
of common problems but of the earnest 
desire to find the best for their 
solution. 


means 


Mutual Understanding is Goal. 
Pan Americanism means something 
far deeper than the existence of friendly 


The points of resemblance ! 


: : er | unity of ideals 
and far more important than any differ- } more 
presence | 


relations between governments; it means, | 
above all things, a mutually sympathetic | 


understanding of national ideals and pur- 
poses between the peoples of this Con- 
tinent. 

Over a century ago, while the nations 
of Latin America were in the midst of 
their struggle for independence, the peo- 
ple of the United States followed this 
struggle with the deepest interest and 
sympathy, conscious of the fact that the 
aspirations of all the nations of this 
Continent were essentially the same. 
Throughout the century that has elapsed 


can aNtions, always considered by states- 
men of the first rank as destined to reach 
enormous proportions, has perhaps sur- 
passed everything that could be hoped 
for some decades ago. The figures, to- 
day, are alike flattering and amazing, 
nor is the steady rise of the curve af- 
fected by the occasional drops due to 
causes of a transitory nature. We all 
know that this marvelous growth in eco- 
nomic interchange is due to two per- 
manent causes; the great industrial ex- 
pansion of t 

cause of wor 
the centers of 
financial life, 
turers a wider 


d-shaking events changing 


gave American manufac- 
the mai wealth of Central and 
Latin American markets; and, secondly, 
America which has made them the 
source of supply—for many years to 
jlaceable—of raw materials 
end of foodstuffs which find their na- 
tural consumer in the populous centers 
of this country inhabited by more than 
1,000,000,000 people. 
One has only 
the Americas 


‘velous 


irre 


to glance at the map of 
and to fix the attention 


this unity of purpose and 
has become more and 


since that time 


evident. 

It is for me to say to you 
that the Government as well as the peo- 
ple of the United States desire to foster 
the closest possible understanding with 
the governnm« and nations 
America. We are seeking no 
privileges and we desire’ nothing that 
we are not willing reciprocally to grant 
to our sister republics. We are axnous 
that this hemisphere shall give to the 
world an example of orderly progress, 
of mutual respect for rights, and that 
there shall also be a mutual fulfillment 
of obligations. It is only on such a basis 
that real and permenent progress, can 
be assured. 

In closing, permit me to wish you in 
the name of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union the fullest measure 
of success in the deliberations upon 
which about to enter, and to 
express the hope that these conferences 
will mark a further step in the fulfill- 


needles 


nts 


you are 


| minerals’ 


with | 
| which the mutual interchange of ideas is | 
| accomplished. 


the | 


» United States which, be- | 
international political and } 


radius of consumption in | 


|; and 

of each country; justice, in the ample 
the world’s mate- | 
contribution 


| and 


ment of the larger purposes of Pan 
American unity. 

on their respective statistics to be im- 
pressed by this truth. 


Latin America Developing 
Sources of Supply 


As sources of supply for articles of 
prime necessity, Argentina and Uru- 


guay, years ago attained a leading place ; 


in world markets, and in time of supreme 
crisis the world was their debtor for 
the many benefits derived from their 
valuable products. 

The territories of the Antilles 
daily increasing their agricultural in- 
dustry, led by Cuba, whose annual trade 
with the United States reaches 
dreds of millions of dollars, a trade de- 
termined by special tariff agreements 


and commercial treaties fixed in con- 


| formity therewith. 
Olaya’s address | 


Chile supplies world agriculture with 


| the wonderful fertilizer which maintains | 
My words on this occasion are only an | 


the fertility of the soil and renews its 
fruitfulness. 

The sub-soil of Bolivia, largely ex- 
ploited as it is at present, constitutes 


economists have called the “strategy of 

The products on which the future 
prosperity of Paraguay are based are 
being utilized in an 
scale, now that her sparsity of popula- 
tion—one of the principal obstacles to 


| her development hitherto—has been over- 
come. 

already | 

achieved in the economic interchange be- | 


Panama, by the single fact of, her 
geographical situation, is uniquely priv- 
ileged by Nature, the benefits of which 
are enhanced by one of the most monu- 


mental works by modern enginering to | 
} international commerce. 


Ecuador at the present time is actively 
fostering the development of her great 
natural resources by a thorough reor- 
ganization of her entire financial system. 


Expansion Noted 


| In Coffee Industry 


we look back- | 


Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela and the 


Republics of Central America continue | 
to increase their potentiality as coffee- | 


producing countries. Every day sees the 
increasing growth of this industry which 


| first forged ahead thanks to the indomi- 


table perseverance of those early planters 
who succeeded in creating it and giving 
it life only by the overcoming of almost 


| insuperable obstacles, among which cer- 


tainly not the least were the crisis which 
continually threatened the industry and 


adoption of means directed toward the 


stabilization of prices and faith that eco- | 


nomic ruin would not be the ultimate and 


| unjust recompense for their long and 


unremitting efforts. 

Mexico is supplying the 
which is such an important factor in the 
civilization and comfort of the modern 
economic world, a factor surpassed, per- 
haps, only by the discoveries and appli- 


| cations of electrical science. 


In this utilization of the sub-soil Mex- 
ico has been followed by Peru, thus com- 


wealth the fabulously rich gold mines 
which provided such magnificent opulence 
in colonial days. 

And as the Tropics with the pomp and 
majesty proper to their nature take their 


| place among the great purveyors of this 
discussion of the economic subjects of | 


important combustible, Venezuela and 
rank, their oil fields during the last five 
years having become a veritable El Do- 
rado toward which the great captains 
of industry turn longing eyes, and in 
which the silence of the “forest pri- 


meval” has suddenly been transformed in- | 
to the bustling activities attendant upon | 


the construction of giant pipe lines, the 
establishment of colossal plants, and the 
advent of thousands of men eager to real- 
ize their long-imagined dreams of for- 
tune and prosperity. 


Justice Urged 
In Trade Relations 

All these admirable industrial 
commercial possibilities which 
properly speaking, are great realities, 
have given rise to economic and juridic 
problems fundamental importance 
which, perhaps for a whole generation 


and 


of 


to come, will occupy the close attention | 


of statesmen and scientists. They may 


expressed in a formula which, because 
of its generalness, can solve nothing; 


but it seems to me, notwithstanding, that | 


any concrete solution reached must rest 
on the one great concept: Justice. 


consideration toward foreign capital in- 
vested in new countries and which is en- 


| titled to the guarantees afforded by se- 


curity and confidence; justice, which 
means consideration toward the States 
possessing the riches which open the 
door to foreign capital, to the end that 
such capital may enjoy the protection 
jurisdiction of the sovereign law 


open sense that 
rial elements may be the 
by each to the common civilization of 


| humanity, to be used for the common 
of Latin | 


special | 


well-being and the continued develop- 
ment and increasing greatness of the 
race, unimpeded by disturbing natural 
egoisms or jealousies; justice, that mu- 
tual respect in economic and political re- 
lations—born of the principle of juridic 
equality of States—in which considera- 
tions of a moral order take first place 
and not the material force wielded by 
any given aggrupation of men. 

These great factors of production find 
the indispensable element for their 
prompt and complete development in 
American capital. Circumstances have 
contributed to facilitate and foster in 
no small measure that cooperation. The 
United States, transformed into the fi- 
nancial center of the world, both in its 
bankers and economists, turns without 


| zation, 
; otherwise, have been delayed for decades. 





2 $ may 
| for that country a great future in what Ca 


| gates of the United States, a sincere | 


in international industrial life. | : : : . 
; cannot fail to give rise to reflections and 


ever-increasin . : 
e | also from the political standpoint. 


| deed, there do not lack those who pro- | 

claim the existence of danger to those | 
| countries who in such magnitude are as- 
Nor ; 


petroleum | 


| designated countries. 


today, | 
; pesfect recognition 
| solution 
; would be to confess an altogether exag- 
| gerated type of 
| cannot with justice be denied that the | 
| jurisdic conscience of mankind has in re- 
be given the same category, they may be | 


And } 
| justice in this case means an equitable 


i tion of this Co 


| fine examples. 





Protection U rged 
For Investments 


Justice in Dealings Declared Es- 


sential to Exploitation of 
Natural Resources. 


hesitation toward South America as a 
fitting place for the investment of those 


| funds which the present prosperity of 
are | 


this great Nation permits to be exported. 
This attitude is of transcendental bene- 


| fit to Latin America permitting, as it 
hun- } 


does, the realization of public works, 
sanitation projects and other undertak- 
ings affecting public welfare and civili- 
the execution of which would, 


The credits opened in the United States 
to the governments, municipalities and 


private corporations of Central and South | 


America in the last 10 years, may be 
likened to a fecundating wave with re- 
spect to the general prosperity which 
be noted today throughout this 
continent. 


An event of such importance as this 


conclusions as to the possible conse- 
quences, not only from the economic but 
In- 


suming the role of debtor nations. 
are there lacking those who add that 
such a movement of capital constitutes a 
form of economic imperialism with the 
inevitable consequences in the political 
field. 


| Colombian President's 


Views Are Quoted 


Responding to one of those objections, 


the President of the Republic of Colom- 


| bia recently set forth the following con- 


ceptions which, I venture to believe, pre- 
sent in a very exact, form the ethical as- 
pects of this question insofar as it 
touches the debtor nations: 

“The Nation which lives in peace, 
guided by institutions which respect the 
most precious rights of nationals and 


| aliens, whose government is both prudent 


and respectful in the use: of its mandate, 
whose administration of justice is ab- 
solutely clean and upright, need have 


| no fear for her sovereignty and inde- 
| pendence, except when those who are 


: 3: 3 : | sworn to guard these compromise them 
which required great foresight in the | 7 : 


in pacts of treaties or, when contracting 
loans, guarantees or conditions are stipu- 
lated which may affect them, in certain 
eventualities, however remote, if not ful- 


| filled as contracted.” 


With respect to the point of view of 
the United States, permit me to quote 


| a few words from an address delivered 


before the George Washington Univer- 
sity by the Undersecretary of State, Mr. 


| Joseph Grew, in refuting existing opin- 


ions with respect to financial or economic 
imperialism on the part of the United 


; | States: 
pensating by a new source of great} «Such a policy, or measures taken in | 
| line with such a policy, would be in dis- 
| accord with the fundamental principles 


of the American Government. No such 

policy could receive the approval or sup- 

port of our Government’s agencies.” 
“Our Government 


tions through the agency of foreign 
trade and the investments of American 
citizens in foreign countries. It will fur- 
nish and safeguard fair and equal oppor- 
tunity for American enterprise and in- 
vestment abroad, but it will not under- 


take to sponsor private interests or urge | 


them to engage in special enterprises in 
” 

These words may be accepted with a 
feeling of confidence because they 


| spring from an orientation both sane 
! and just. 


| Progress Noted 
| In Fair Dealing 


To believe that 
free from situations which imply an im- 
and, at times, an ab- 
violation of existing sights, 


ingenuousness. But it 


cent times made notable progress—by 
reason, perhaps, of painful lessons—and 
that an atmosphere of justice and mu- 
tual respect is increasingly and power- 
fully evident in this continent. 

If we pass from the purely financial 
and economic, to consider the tntel- 
lectual and scientific cooperation of the 
United States Latin America, in 
those matters which occupy the atten- 
1mercial Conference, I 
believe I can call to mind certain very 
One of these is the con- 
tribution, in an entirely technical field 
and without the remotest shadow to mar 
its distinguished character, rendered by 
the financial commissions, under Pro- 
fessor E. W. Kemmerer, in various 
South American countries. Columbia in 
1923, Chile in 1926, Ecuador at the be- 
ginning of 1927 and Bolivia at the pres- 
ent time, have successively appealed to 
the technical afility of this eminent 
Princeton professor and his colleagues, 
who have successfully carried out con- 
structive work in financial reorganiza- 
tion the excellent results of which are 
everywhere unanimously acclaimed. 

Laws regulating bank operations 
based upon the valuable experience of 
the United States, regulations of a 
budgetary character and for the safe- 
guarding of public funds, for systems of 
taxation, and other points equality neces- 
sary to a sane administration of finan- 
cial and economic operations, were ex- 
pedited in each of these nations with 
the aid and advice of Kemmerer and 
his collaborators, In some cases these 
laws and reforms have contributed de- 


does not seek to ex- | 


t \ | ploit or extend control over other na- 
Colombia find themselves in the foremost | 





international life is | 


| C. Muniz, Brazilian delegate; 


| Sustegui, of Peru. 


| work of the Red Cross. 





Secretaries of State and Com- 
merce Deliver Address 
of Welcome to Dele- 
gates. 


ses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
European countries themselves, he added, 
come to this country for their capital. 

This was regarded by the Secretary of 


i . 
Commerce as only a temporary condi- 


tion. He predicted an end to borrowing 
except for the ultimate aim of building 
up domesiic prosperity in the respective 
countries, and creating a demand for 
more and more goods to satisfy higher 
standards of living. 

(The full text of Secretary Hoover’s 
speech will be found of Page 2.) 

The conference opened in the morning 
with the unanimous election of Lewis E. 
Pierson, vice president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, as chair- 
man. Vice chairmen were named from 
the delegations of each country. 

Mr. Kellogg Opens Session. 

The chairman of the governing board 
of the Pan American Union, Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State, opened the 
conference program with an address of 
welcome in which he urged “Pan Amer- 


ican unity,” declaring the people of the | 


United States desire to foster the closest 
possible understanding with the govern- 
ments of Latin America. 

“We are seeking no special privileges,” 
said Secretary Kellogg, after stating 
that the basic principles underlying the 
civilization of the republics of America 
are essentially the same and asserting 


| that their political and social develop- 


ment is moving along the same lines. 
“We desire nothing that we are not will- 
ing reciprocally to grant to our sister 
republics. 

Mutual Interests Discussed. 

“We are anxious that this hemisphere 
shall give to the world an example of or- 
derly progress of mutual respect for 
rights, and that there shall also be a 
mutual fulfillment of obligations.” (The 
full text of Secretary 
dress will be found on page 2). 

The vice chairman of the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, En- 
rique Olaya, Minister of Columbia, in 
his address of welcome, discussed the 
mutual interests of the United States 
and individual Latin American countries. 

Justice to foreign capital invested in 
new countries was urged by Senor Olaya, 
who declared that it is entitled to guar- 
antees, “to the end that such capital 
may enjoy the protection and jurisdic- 
tion of the sovereign law of each coun- 
try.” 

Senor Olaya quoted the President of 
the Republic of Columbia and the Under- 
secretary of State, Joseph Grew, to 
refute the theory that economic imperial- 
ism is a motive force in movement of 
capital. He asserted that “an atmos- 
phere of justice and mutual respect is 


increasingly and powerfully evident in | 
| this Continent.” 


(The full text of Senor Olaya’s ad- 
dress will be found on Page 2.) 

Responses to the addresses of welcome 
were made by Enrique A. Schroeder, 
delegate of Uruguay, speaking in Span- 
ish; J. C. Muniz, delegate of Brazil, 
speaking in Portuguese, and Dantes 
Bellegarde, delegate of Haiti, speaking 
in French. 

Resolutions respecting consular pro- 
cedure and customs regulations were of- 
fered in the course of the business ses- 
sion. C. C. Martin, 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, urged simplification of consular 
procedure and suggested appointment of 
a Pan-American committee to consider, 
analyze and simplify practices which, he 


said, practical business men regard as | 
; unnecessary restrictions on international 


trade. 

Sebastio Sampaio, Consul General for 
Brazil at New York, expressed accord 
with the views enunciated by Mr. Mar- 


tin, and offered other constructive sug- | 
| gestions. | 
Resolutions were submitted by both | 


Brazilian and Mexican delegations for 
unificiation of consular procedure. These, 
it was suggested from the floor, should 
be incorporated into a single resolution. 

Further resolutions were presented 
before the afternoon adjournment by J. 
Dantes 
Bellegarde, Haitian delegate, 

A resolution, presented by 
Vicente Ramirez on behalf of the Para- 
guayan delegations, expressed sympa- 


| thy to the Government and the people 


of the United States on account of the 


Mississippi flood disaster and included | 
admiration for the 
The resolutions | 


an expression of 


was adopted. 


All commercial resolutions were re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Resolutions 
which meets May 3 and is expected to 
report at the session of May 4. 


cisively towards the establishment of 
solid bases for commercial development 
and the invigoration of the entire ma- 
chinery of credit, and their influence 


| may well be considered by this Confer- 


ence in connection with topics related 
to such achievements, which will long 
live in the financial history of Latin 
America as exponents of ability, authen- 
tic and scientific judgment, and prudent 
and efficient organization. 


Aviation Considered 


As Commercial Aid 

It is impossible to close these general 
remarks on the prospects which the 
future holds in store for the commercial 
development of America, without men- 
tioning and paying honor to the valuable 
cooperation which aviation is beginning 
to offer. Through the devotion to 
science, the heroism and grievous sacri- 
fices of its loyal servants, the farthest 
confines of the Continent have already 
witnessed the triumphs of aviation, 


Kellogg’s ad- | 





delegate of the | 


and Dr. 


Juan ; 





Important Than Protective Tariffs. 


The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, in an address at the opening 
session of the Third Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference on May 2, declared 
tariffs and trade barriers, so-called, were 
“trifles” compared to the establishment 
of sound domestic policies. International 
trade after all, he said, required for its 
expansion the prosperity of peoples. 

The full text of Mr. Hoover’s address 
follows, 

Delegates of the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference, I feel that I must 
ask for your indulgence and make you 
an apology. This conference was to my 
own mind one of the most notable 
events in our international relations and 
one in which I had expected to take a 
more important and larger part than I 
may possibly be able to now give. 

I had regarded it as an occasion upon 
which we might obtain a greater under- 
standing, a better understanding, of those 
great economic forces that flow between 
our different nations and that by per- 
haps a presentation /from our point of 
view of many of the difficult problems 
with which we meet we could advance 
a better understanding. 

I know that these questions will be 
presented to you. I apologize to you 
that they cannot be presented to you in 
such a form by me as I should have 


| liked. 


I, as some of you may know, have 
been absent from Washington during the 
last ten days. I have not been able to 
adequately prepare and present to this 
conference such questions as you deserve 
to have presented to you by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States, 
and I therefore ask your indulgence. 


Commerce of Americas 
Declared Free of Politics 

Now, in the larger light, in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, our commercial policies 
differ from those in all of the world, in 
that our international trade relations 
have within them no element of politi- 
cal relations. We are a unit in the 
Western Hemisphere in our demand and 


| in our intention, arising from a hundred 


years of tradition, that we should main- 
tain the political independence of every 
unit in the west, and therefore in our 
commercial discussions, in our endeavor 
to advance our commercial relation, we 
have none of those difficult problems 
that confront many other portions of 
the world, of the political order, for 
which today is not only a splendid prom- 
ise, but a glorious reality destined to 
accomplish almost inconceivable changes. 
The conference on this subject which 
convenes today in Washington cannot 
fail to be a great incentive for the ex- 
tension of this means of communication, 
which marks a new epoch in the march 
of humanity. And as there is no ma- 


| terial progress which does not rest upon 


a spiritual basis, we are justified in be- | 
( 


lieving that all these labors are, or 


-Should be, the expression of one phase 


of that comprehensive objective which 
of 
on a 
objective 


the President 
pointed out 
the 


the United 
solemn 
of 


States 
occasion, 


namely, continental 


peace: 

“Unless the desire for peace be cher- 
ished in the heart of humanity, unless 
this fundamental and only natural source 
of brotherly love be cultivated to its 
highest degree, all artificial efforts will 
be in vain. Peace will come when there 
is a realization that only under a reign 
of law, based on righteousness and sup- 
ported by the religious conviction of the 
brotherhood of man, can there be any 


| hope of a complete and satisfying life. 


Parchment will fail, the sword will fail, 
it is only the spiritual nature of man 
that can be triumphant.” 


| incidents 


commerce with us runs free. It runs 
free within those limits of domestic 
policies by which we improve the pros- 
perity, build up the structure of each of 
our individual countries, and it is upon 
the prosperity of each country that we 
all of us build our foundations. 

We realize from an economic point of 
view, all of us, that our foreign trade 
expands simply in ration to the internal 
prosperity of each of our nations. En- 
larging standards of living, the growth 
of wealth, the growth of industry, de- 
mand constantly enlarging amounts of 
imported goods of those types which we 
cannot ourselves produce, and thus grows 
our foreign trade. We gain nothing 
from the poverty of others. We gain 
everything from their prosperity. 

I could set out at great length that 
trade has a far higher purpose than 
the manking of money by merchants, 
that the supply of good to each country 
which is does not itself produce is vital 
to the maintenance of our modern 
civilization; that communications fill a 
far higher purpose than a supplement 
to trade; for it is through these chan- 
nels that the intellectual and spiritual 
accomplishments of the world spread 
their benevolence, and that the proper 
conduct of our nationals engaged in these 
enterprises is in itself the most effec- 
tive method of acquaintance and ap- 
preciation between nations—with all of 
the sequent upbuilding of that con- 
fidence and good will which is the guar- 
antee of international peace. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon those points to you. You have 
come long possessed with those under- 
standings, and there are perhaps some 
in our relations to which I 
might briefly refer. The larger amplifi- 
cation will be carried on by others in 
this conference, perhaps better prepared 
than I. 


National Prosperity Held 
Essential to Wider Trade 


There will no doubt be discussed by 
this conference a large number of ques- 
tions of trade barriers; and any casual 
inspection of our commercial relations at 
once emphasizes the remarkable growth 
of our exchanges, and a deeper inquiry 
into the reasons for this growth at once 
brings into evidence that the growth 
lies, as I have said, in the internal pros- 
perity of our country. 

We hear much of these trade barrfers. 
Indeed there are a wide variety of them. 
But whatever these impediments may be 
to the movement of goods and services, 
whatever discussion may revolve about 
them, the real fact is that they are but 
trifles compared to the upbuilding of 
such domestic policies in each of our 
countries as will produce fundamentally 
the prosperity of our people, that it is 
upon that foundation upon which our in- 
ternational trade does expand. 

Tariffs will undoubtedly be discussed 
to some extent. It is necessary for us 
to bear in mind that the Western Hemi- 
sphere is uniformly devoted to protective 
tariffs. Initially all of our countries were 
agricultural and largely dependent 
upon agricultural exports as_ the 
basis of exports trade. This placed 
the ecenomic stability of our states 
at the mercy of the weather and com- 
petitive crops in other countries. Not 
only did their universal tariff policies 
originate partly in a desire for this di- 
versified export trade, but the whole 
theory of building up home industries 
has received a great reinforcement out of 
the late war, for during that struggle 
many of our noncombatant countries in 
the Western Hemisphere have been 
themselves deprived of their essential 
commodities, to their great loss and hard- 
ship. Consequently most of the traiffs 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Chairman Bullard 
Describes Policies 
Of Radio Commission 


Objectives Outlined as Better 
Public Service and_Econ- 
omy and Efficiency in 
Broadcasting. 


beldlicastiianen 
In the issue of May 2 was begun 
publication of an address before the 
National Press Club of Washington, 
D. C., made by Admiral William H. 
G. Bullard, U. S. N., retired, Chair- 
man of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, describing the activities, poli- 
cies and achicvements of the com- 
mission since its organization. 

The full text of the address pro- 
ceeds: 
In 


view of the comparatively large 


number of portable broadcast stations | 


that had been previously licensed under 
the Department of Commerce, the Com- 
mission felt that it should lay down some 
basic principle concerning this class of 
stations, till the time arrived 
for permanently allocating wave lengths. 


certainly 


Piovery one must realize the interference 


that might be caused by portable stations | 


in working their way into already con- 
gested districts, but must also appreciate 
the value of such stations in sparsey set- 
tled districts where broadcast stations 
are few and far between 
in times of emergency 
forms of communication fail. 


when 


mission would like to go on permanent 
record that in time of 
peril to life or property, 
recognize that any form of radio com- 
munication to reach imperiled regions 
would be justifiable 'without regard to 
wave length or power until such emer- 
gency was over. 
would be to 


emergency or 


get news and 


To take care of the present status 


particularly 
ordinary | 
The Com- | 


that it would | 


The idea in such cases | 
information ; 
from such places in order that help might | 
reach them and all hard and fast regu- | 
lations at such time might be forgotten. | 





of portable stations, the Board has gone | 


on record as follows: 


. ‘ ‘ ce 
“Since the exact location of any radio 
broadcasting transmitter is an essential , 
feature of the license, the Federal Radio ; 


Commission as already announced, 
not consider any application for a broad- 


will | 


casting license, except for a very limited | 
period of time, in which the permanent | 


location of the transmitter 
fied. However, for the purpose of 


1s not speci- 
en- | 


abling so-called portable stations which | 


were duly licensed under the Law 
1912, to render service to the public dur- 
ing the spring and summer months, the 


of | 


Federal Radio Commission will issue to | 


such stations licenses for 
120 days to operate with not more than 
100 watts power’output, and with fre- 
quencies of 1,470 and 
only. Any such permit may be revoked 
by the Commission at any time if it 
ean be shown that the operation of the 
station thus licensed is causing 
ference prejudicial to the public interest.” 


not more than | 


1,490 kilocycles | 


inter- ! 


One of the plans whereby the Com- | 
mission hopes and expects to help the | 
public to get better broadcasting service, | 


and at the 


same time to bring about far | 


greater economy and efficiency in broad- | 


casting service, 


the consolidation of radio 


is that of encouraging | 
stations 


through the use of two or more sets of | 


call letters for a single transmitter. For 


instance, here is a cifv with four or five | 


radio stations, all with low power, 


material. Each station owner, however, 


is convinced of the publicity value to him | 


of his station call letters, and though he 
often feels that he is actually losing 
money in his broadcasting venture, he 
is unwilling to give up his station be- 
cause of what the call letters mean to 
him. 

How much better it would’be, from 
every standpoint, to have these four or 
five stations consolidated into a single 
one, with adequate power and full time, 
each of the former broadcasters paying 
his share of the overhead and each re- 
taining his call letters for the hours as- 
signed to him. 
means less expense and better results; 
for the listener it means far better 
service and less confusion. This plan has 

etually been put into operation in a 
© Bier of places, with. admirabl  re- 
sults, and the Commission is definitely 
encouraging it as one way to provide 
bettter service for the listening public. 

And now just a word or two in refer- 
ence to a matter which has given rise 
to considerable speculation and talk in 
eertain radio fields and I have refer- 
ence to this so-called Canadian situation. 

Canada is an independent nation, and 
Its citizens are properly entitled to use 
any and all of the waves in the broad- 
tast band, without asking any one’s per- 
mission. But, it is evident that if both 
tountriés began to broadcast on all chan- 
nels (Canad: with 83 stations, and the 
United States with 732), real radio chaos 
would soon rule on the North American 
Continent. Hence the agreement was 
entered into two years ago by which 
each nation voluntarily restricted its 
own use of the broadcast band to a cer- 
tain number of channels. The continued 
»ybservance of this agreement of 
zourse, of importance to both nations, 
and in proportion to the number of chan- 
1els on which each enjoys protection. 


Attitude of Canada. 

The Canadians have always carefully 
»bserved the letter and spirit of this in- 
ternational understanding, but during the 
past nine months, while the penalties of 
she American law were temporarily in- 


is, 


For the broadcaster this | F 
| station 


| power, 
| lengths 


all | 
dividing time, and all finding it more or | 
less difficult to secure adequate program | 





Alst 


‘fective, a number of American broad- ! 


taters moved onto Canadian channels and 
operated there, ruining radio programs 
throughout the Dominion. 

To be continued in 


May 4 


the issue of | 


! South Stone Avenue, Tucson, Ariz., 


Geodetic 


Survey 


News-Summary of Today's Issue 


CCONTINUED FroM Pace One.) 


by chairman of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion to National Press Club. 

\ Page 3, Col. 1 

Bureau of Standards laboratorian 

says influence of sun spots on atmos- 

pheric radio disturbance is yet un- 

proven. 
Page 3, Col. 


Railroads 


Railroad petition for modification of | 
southern class rate order. 

Page 1, 

Summary of rate complaints, 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Final valuation placed on Chicago & | 


See special Index and Law Digest on|\'| 
poge 10, 
Supreme Court of the United States | 
| is in recess until May 16. 
| ry . 
Tariff | 


Illinois Western Railroad. 
Page 9, Col. 
March statistics of revenue and ex. | 
penses of Pere Marquette Railway. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
March statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Southern Pacific and Denver 
& Rio Grande railways. 
Page &, Col. 3 
Valuation placed on 
Western Carolina Railway. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Railway asks authority to issue $42,700 
of short-term notes. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Birmingham Southern Railroad given 
authority to built 2-mile branch. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Full text of findings approving ac- 
quisition of subsidiaries by Spokane 
Railway Co. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
receivers for 
Railway to 


Permission granted 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
issue certificates, 

; Page 8, Col. 1 
Proposed schedules suspended on 
window glass. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Date announced for hearings on iron | 
and steel rates. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Approval given to train-stop system 
by Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas- | 
Pacific Railway. | 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Wabash Railway schedules on lum- | 

ber suspended. | 
Page, 8, Col. 6 | 

Pennsylvania = Railroad vakation | 

hearing postponed until May 16. 
Page 8, Col. 


Reclamation 
Reclamation power plant helps out 
in Arizona main line break. 
Page 4, Col. 4 

oe . 
Science 


H. G. 
Survey, 


Avers, 


in address before American} 


Col. 1 | 


Charleston & | 


j 
| 
of Coast and Geodetic | 
| 


| 


| 


Charting of Alaskan waters reduces 


} marine losses by millions. 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United 


| States asked to decide if President has 


6} 
' 


power 
life 


to commute death sentence to 
imprisonment without consent of 


| condemned convict. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Summary of decisions, writs of certi- 

orari, arguments and other proceedings 

of the Supreme Court of the United! 
States on May 2. 


Page 11, Col. 1 


Foreign tariff changes reported by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Senator Reed, Pa., asks President to 

have tariff on window glass increased. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


| Taxation 


Geophysical Union states that meas- | 


urements indicate the ocean runs uphill | 

from south to north and west to east. 

Page 3, Col. 5| 

Bureau of Standards laboratorian | 

says influence of sun spots on atmos- 

pheric radio disturbance is 
proven. 


yet un- 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Shipping 


Collection of tolls at Panama Canal | 
totals $1,050,575 for first 15 days of 
April. 

Page 7, 
Polish-Near E oo 


Proposed ro 


Levant Steamship line to be operated | mission 


privately. | 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Permits Are Granted 
Under New Radio Act 


All but About 150° Stations 
Have Been Given Right to 
Continue Ryvention. 


The Federal 
announced that permits have been 
granted to all but 150 radio broadcasting 


stations now operating to continue oper- ! 


ation under the license provision of the 
Radio Act of 1927. The Act became ef- 
fective on April 24, Stations to which 
permits have been granted, giving the 
call letter, operator, location, 
frequency in kilocycles and wave 
in meters, are: 
KGAR — 
100, 
1,230, 243.8. 

KFBK — Kimball-Upson Co., 
Street, Sacrameto, Calif., 100, 560, 53 

KW BS—Se haeffer Radio Co., 
Street, Portland, Oreg., 


607 K 
226 East 
15, 1,490, 
201.2. 

KFIF — Benson Polytechnic 
East 12th and Hoyt Streets, 
Oreg., 100, 1,210, 247.8. 

KFBS—tTrinidad High School, 
School Building, Trinidad, Colo., 
1,260, 238. 

_KGF L- 


School, 
Portland, 


High 
15 


-N. L. Cotter, 219 Main Street, 
Morse, 


100, 


525 
1,180, 


KFWH — fF. Wellington 
Second Street, Eureka, Calif., 
254.1, 

KFI—Earle C. Anthony, Inc., 1000 
South Hope Street Los Angeles, Calif., 
5,000, 640, 468.5. 

kKLS—Warner 
Avenue, Oakland, 
249.9, 

Brus ~~ Dr. 1, 1, 
Havenscourt Boulevard, 
50, 1,170, 256.3. 

KELW—Earl L. White, 3702 Magnolia 
Avenue, Burbank, Calif., 250, 560, 535.4. 

WEAI—Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y., 250, 1,180, 254.1. 

WBMH—Br — 
ard Braun), 
Detroit, <b 100, 850, 352.7. 

WKAQ—Radio Corporation of Porto 
tico, 30 Tetuan St., San Juan, Porto 
Rico, 500, 880, 340.7, 

WRSC—William S, Pote, 56 Washing- 
ton Ave., Chelsea, Mass., 15, 1,110, 270.1. 

WIBX—-WIBX, Incorporated, 102 La- 


Bros., 2201 
Calif., 


Telegraph 
250, 1,200, 


Sherman, 1444 
Oakland, Calif., 


Music House (Leon- 


Citizen Publishing Co., 80 


5.4. | 


321 East Jefferson St., 


Tobacco sales in Virginia and North 
} Carolina ahead of 1926, 
4 Page 4, Col. 3 
Trade Marks 


Radio Commission has 





| Mill Stret, 


National Industrial Conference 
Board undertakes for Congress study 
of Incidence of Taxation to determine 
where burden of taxation rests. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

H. F. Mires, of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, describes the work of 
the Accounts and Collections Units. 

Page 12, Col. 

Decisions by the Board of Tax ro 
peals. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Income tax condition comparisons. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
See special Index and Digest of / 


Decisions on Page 6. 


Tobacco 


Supreme Court of the United States 
in re Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. vy. 
U. S., rules naval order for war-time 


| delivery of tobacco is exercise of emi- 


nent domain and allows just compensa- 
tion for goods delivered, 


Page 10, Col. 1 


Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 
Yochim Bros., Ltd., compounders of bit- 
ters and cordials, rules on obsolescence 
of good will, formulas and trade marks. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Word “Redleaf” denied registration 
by John Wanamaker as trade 
for corsets. 


mark 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Full text of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order against Wisconsin Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


| W eather 


April weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


, Wholesale Trade 


Full text of Federal Trade Com- 
order 
Wholesale Grocers 


against Wisconsin 
” Association. 
Page 7, Col. 2 

Fayette St., Utica, N. Y., 
234.2. 

WGM—Verne & Elton Spencer, 
Cowan St., Jeannette, Pa, 100, 
270.1. 


150, 


1,110, 


WNBJ—Lonsdale Baptist Church, 132 | 
West Connecticut Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., | 


50, 890, 336.9. 

WKDR—Edward A. Dato, 936 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., 15, 610, 
491.5. 

W MAY—Kingshighway 
Church, Kingshighway 
Avenues, St. Louis, 
247.8. 

KGES— 
23rd St., 
205.4. 

KFUO—Concordia Theological 
nary, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Mo., 500, 550, 545.1. 

WCAT—South Dakota State School 
ot Mines, East St. Joe St., Rapid City, 
S. D., 100, 1,250, 239.9. 

KUOA University 
Fayetteville, Ark., 500, 1,000, 299.8. 

WGL — International Broadcasting 
Corp., 2 West 72nd St. and Central Park, 
N. Y.. 100, 720, 416.4. 

KMIC—James R. Fouch, 219 
Market St., Inglewood, Calif., 250, 
260.7. 

W MAK—Norton 
Lockport, 


Presbyterian 
and Cabanne 
Mo., 100, 1,210, 


Co., 
10, 


Broadcast 
City, Neb., 


Central 


Cehtral 1,460, 


Semi- 
Louis, 


of Arkansas, 


1,150, 


Laboratories, 
Ni ¥., ‘Foo, 


Inc., 


| 399.8. 


| wood Boulevard, Farmingdale, N. Y 


| 1,000, 800, 374.8. 


| malia, 
| 100, 





| 
| 


WLBH—Joseph J. Fall- 


Ps: a0) 


Lombardi, 


1,320, 227.1. 

WLBN—William E, Hiler, 
Homan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 50, 1,470, 

WRST—Radiotel Mfg. Co., 76 
St., Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y., 150, 
202.6. 

KNRC—Clarence B. Juneau, Municipal 
Auditorium, Santa Monica, Calif., 500, 
1,260, 238 

KF BU—Bishop N. S. Thomas, 
burg and Third Sts., Laramie, 


339 South 

204, 
Main 
1,480, 


Thorn- 
Wyo., 


KROX—N. D. Brown & W. J. 
4728 Bennett St., 
1,130, 265.3. 

WTAZ—Thomas J. 
Main St., 
260.7. 

WBNY—B 
159th St., 
296.9. 

WODA—Richard E. O'Dea, The O'Dea 
Temple of Music, 115 Ellison St., Pater- 
son, N, J., 1,000, 930, 322.4 


KFLX—George Roy ~ Clough, 


Casa- 
Seattle, Wash., 


McGuire, 48 N, 
Lambertville, N. J., 15, 1,150, 


aruchrome Corp., 400 Fast 
New York, N. Y., 500, 1,010, 


3327 


veys during only 


| of southeastern 
This was accomplished during 
Since 


| dragged. 


| eastern 
| and 3,705 square miles of southeastern 
Alaska have been dragged. 


| southeastern Alaska where 


| in 


| stranding 
| in Alaska waters 


| lives lost; 
| property 


| and from 1921 to 1925, 


| been a 


1,280, | 


501 | 


1516 | 


| marine disasters for 
| ing 1910 in the same proportion that the | 





Radio 


Charting of W aters 


Of Aloka Has Saved 


Millions to Shi ppers: 


® 
Activities of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey in Re- 
cent Years Are 
Outlined, 


The Director of the Coast and 
Survey, Col. E. Lester 
| statement on May 2, said that if Alaskan 
waters had been as 
the past five years or as they were 
10 to 20 years ago, because of lack of 
adequate charts, the Marine 


Jones, 


SO, 


from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
than they actually were. 

he said, from $3,000,000 
have been saved to the 


greater 
In other words, 
to $5,000,000 
people of this | 


country by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- | 


five ears. 
“Prior to 1915,” he said, “27,620 square 


miles of western Alaska had been com- | 
pletely surveyed and 4,216 square miles | 


Alaska waters had been 


the years between 1870 and 1915. 
1915, 5,900 square miles of western 
Alaska and 12,285 square miles of south- 
Alaska have been fully surveyed 


Cost Is Estimated. 
“The greatest activity has been in 
three times 
as much area was surveyed and more 
than six times as much area was dragged 
the 10-year interval, 1916 to 1925, 
as in the preceding 45 years. 
this work in southeastern Alaska has not 
been done at the expense of work in 


| western Alaska, for the rate of progress 


during the last 10 years in the latter lo- 
cality has not been less than the rate 


| of progress prior to 1915, 


“The total cost of all field work in 
western and in Southeastern Alaska dur- 


| ing the 10-year period from 1916 to 1925 
| was $2,956,755.90. 


The annual cost of 
this work has ranged from $327,000 to 


| $496,000 except during the years 1918 
and 1919 when little field work was done. 


The average annual expenditure has been 
a little under $300.000. 
Losses Are Outlined. 

“According to the records of the Coast 
Guard, the losses resulting from vessels 
or striking submerged rocks 
are: from 1906 to 
1910, $2,224,450 of property lost and 138 
from 1911 to 1915, $2,069,000 
lost and 42 lives lost; from 
1916 to 1920, $3,355,943 of property lost 
and 4 lives lost, of which property loss 
$3,015,000 was lost in the years 1916-17; 
$481,585 of prop- 
erty lost and 4 lives lost. 

“This all goes to show that there has 
remarkable reduction in marine 
losses during the last eight years. In- 
creased surveying activities in Alaska 
were began about 12 years ago, and were 
increased materially 10 years ago and 
have been energetically pushed each year 
since then except for the interval of the 
World War. Consequentl= & to date, 
complete and thoroughly reliable charts 


| of Southeastern Alaska waters are of 


quite recent origin. From the time a 
survey is begun until the area has been 
thoroughly surveyed and the charts can 
be placed *n the hands of navigators, 
an interval of two or three years may 
elapse. 
Accidents Are Reduced. 

os these modern charts, together 
with buoys and lights, that have reduced 
marine disasters in the Alaskan waters. 
As most of Western Alaska and even 


is 


| large areas in Southeastern Alaska are 


still unsurveyed, vessels are still run- 
ning onto rocks and stranding through 
lack of adequate charts, but the number 
of such accidents, together with the 
value of property lost and the number 
of lives lost, has been very materially 
cut down as indicated. 

“While marine disasters have been on 
the decrease, Alaskam commerce’ has 
been increasing, both in the number and 
size of ships and the value of the cargo 
taken through these waters, 

Comparison Is Made. 

“Had the cost of marine disasters for 
the last five years exceeded the cost of 
the five years end- 


commerce of the last five years exceeded 
the commerce of the first five, the marine 
disasters of the period from 1921 to 1925 
would have cost more than $5,700,000. 
Or, had the marine losses of the last 
five years exceeded the marine losses for 


| the period from 1911 to 1915, in the same 


proportion that the commerce for the 


| last five years exceeded the commerce for 


North | 


the five years ending in 1915, the ma- 
rine losses would have cost more than 
$3,600,000. But the marine. losses were 


| only $481,000.” 
750, | 


Avenue “P,” Galveston, 
239.9. 

WLBM—Browning-Drake 
W: pingeton, St., Boston, Mass., 50, 
405.2. 

WLBX— she N. Brahy, 283 Crescent 
St., Long Island City, N. Y., 250, 1,300, 
250.6. 

WKBM—John Wilbur Jones, 82 Broad- 
way, Newburgh, N. Y., 100, 1,050, 285.5. 

WIBS—Lieut. T. F. Hunter, 921 Edge- 
wood Road, Elizabeth, N. J., 150; 1,480, 
202.6. 

WIAD—Howard R. Miller, 
Park Avenue, Philadelphia, 
1,280, 234.2. 

WIBR—T hurman A. Owings, Pitts- 
burgh, Road, Weirton, W. Va., 50, 1,220. 
245.8. 

KSCJ—Perkins Bros. Co., (Sioux City 
Journal), 5th and Douglas Sts., Sioux 
City, Iowa, 500, 1,150, 260.7, 

WABR—Scoit High School, 
wood, near Machen, Toledo, Ohio, 
340.7. 

WMAF—Round 
South Dartmouth, 
440.9. 


Tex., 250, 
Corp.. 355 
740, 


6518 


Pa., 100, 


Collin- 
50, 880, 


Hills Radio 
Mass., 1,000, 


Corp., 
680, 


Geodetic 
in an oral | 


dangerous during j 


losses dur- | 
ing the last five years would have been | 


\ for 


However, | 


1,250, | 


N. | 
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Broadcasting 


Permits 


Possibility Is Seen 


Of Sea Running Uphill 


Avers, of the Coast and Geodetic 


H. G. 


the American Geophysical Union, Geo- 
desy Section, at Washington, said meas- 
urements indicate a possibility that the 
sea runs uphill from South to North and 
from West to East. F. B. Littell, of the 
Naval Observatory, describing the spread 
of a new world longitude net by radio 
signals, said only slight corrections had 
been found necessary in 
States from the longitude 
lished 30 years ago. 


lines 


Survey, described methods of determin- 
ing gravity at sea and C. V. Hodgson 
and O. S. Adams, of that office, told of 
readjustment of triangulations. in the 
West. 
Observatory, told of correlating static 
and atmospheric disturbances. 


Information Offered 
Harvest Workers on 





Threshing to Provide Places 
Men in Northern 

| States After Cutting Is 
Completed. 


The United States Employment 
Service has announce d plans to aid 
in the distribution of labor 
vesting 
this season. 

The first part of the full tert of 
the announcement, printed in the is- 
sue of May 2, told of the require- 
ments of the States in the Southern 
part of the wheat belt. It 
tinues: 

There is a permanent branch 
in the city hall, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
and during harvest, offices usually are 
maintained at such points as Yankton, 
Mitchell, Aberdeen, Watertown, and Red- 
field. Men completing work in any 
locality in this State can secure re- 
liable information concerning further 
work by applying at any of these offices. 

North Dakota: This the leading 
spring-wheat State of the Union, ranks 
second in acreage given over to wheat 
production, and usually requires 20,000 
or more men from outside the State 
during harvest. 
in the southeastern, 
ern, and northwestern sections of the 
State. The cutting normally starts in 
the southeastern counties about August 
1 and in the northern 
State about August 10 to 15. 

Men completing harvesting in this 
State and desiring to engage in thresh- 
ing work, which generally closely fol- 
lows cutting, will have opportunity to 
secure employment at this work for 
several weeks. In North Dakota the de- 
mand for threshing labor is usually 
equal to that for harvest hands. 

A permanent branch office is located 
at 602 Northerr Pacific Avenue, Fargo, 
| a very importan! distributing center for 
North Dakota and the States to the west. 
Offices are usually maintained during 
the seasonal period at Grand 
Valley City, Bismarck, Minot, Devils 
Lake, Dickinson, and Williston, with 
' special agents caring for, other points of 
| distribution when oceasi.n arises. 

Men desiring to make the harvest in 


for har- 


grain crops tu the West 


CcOn- 


office 


Is 


| Montana after finjshing work in North | 


Dakota may secure direction.to employ- 
ment at any of the offices named. Willis- 


ton is the important directing point for | 


eastern wheat section of Montana. 
Several thousand outside 
care for the 


the 
Minnesota: 
laborers are required to 
harvest in Minnesota. 
The State-Federal employment offices 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul Minn., are 
in close touch with harvest require- 


ments, and men reaching these cilies can | 


secure the necessary information re- 
garding harvest work in 

North Dakota by applying at 115 Mar- 

quette Avenue, Minneapolis, or 300 Rob- 

ert Street, St. Paul. 

Moniana: With 

| the yield of wheat is heavy in Montana, 
and from 4,000 to 5,000 men from out- 


side the State are required to harvest | 
will contain 
to | 


the crop. Later bulletins 
more detailed information relative 
prospects for employment in the harvest. 

The heaviest wheat acreage of this 
State lies in the northeastern and west- 
central sections, with a scattered acre- 
age in southern counties. Cutting starts 
in the eastern and southern sections 
about August 5, and the work is 
erally in full operation throughout the 
State by August 15, 

Temporary offices are maintained 
Bainville, Great Falls, and such other 
points as may be necessary. 


kota should apply to the 
for further direction. 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington: In 
that territory extending from the Rocky 
Mountains on the east to the 
of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, the 
wheat harvest is slightly earlier 


Usually cutting begins the latter part of 
July and continues through August, fol- 
| lowed by threshing in 
| Several thousand men are needed each 


the so-called Inland Empire. 

There is a permanent branch office at 
Spokane, Wash., and special inquiries 
addressed to Assistant Director, Farm 
Labor Division, 421 Federal Building, 
will receive attention. Temporary offices 


labor at the following points: Pocatello, 
Idaho; The Dalles and Pendleton, Oreg.; 
' Colfax, Walla Walla, and Wenatchee, 
Wash., and at such other places as seem 
necessary. 

To be continued in the issue of 


1 May 4. 





Survey, in an address just made before 


the United | 
estab- | 


C. H. Swick, of the Coast and Geodetic | 


Lieut. E. H. Kincaid, of the Naval | 


| tainty. 


; than a year, 





The heavy acreage lies | 
northeastern, north- | 


sections of the | 


Forks, | 


Minnesota and | 


favorable conditions | 


gen- | 





at | 
Men desir- | 


| ing to work westward from North Da- | 
nearest office 


Cascade | 
Range on the west and comprising parts | 


as a 
rule than in Montana and North Dakota. | 


September. | 


year to harvest the small-grain crops of | 


are usually located for handling seasonal ! 


| Radio Disturbances 
Still Undetermined 
As Due to Sunspots 


Evidence of Atmospheric In- 


fluence Insufficient to 


Convince, Says Dr. 
Ls We Austin, 


De, La We ' pastia, in ) charge of the 
Laboratory for Special Radio 
mission Research, Bureau of Standards, 
in an address just made before the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union, section 
Terrestial Magnetism and Electricity, 
said that while there is some evidence 


of solar influences on atmosphere dis- | 
it is not yet proved with cer- | 


turbances, 
His 
Disturbances and 


was “Atmospheric 
Activity.” 


theme 
Solar 


A number of years ago the United 


States Navy began experiments looking | 
| toward the 


Labor Needs in West 


connection 
and 
there 


establishment of 
disturbances 
that 


atmospheric 
It was thought 


between 
sain spots. 


might be such a connection W ith the type | 
! of atmospherics 
duces simultaneous disturbances in the | 


which sometimes pro- 


receiving apparatus at widely separated 


points as in Honolulu and San Francisco 


or even in Honolulu or San Francisco and 
Berlin. 


these simulianeous disturbances took 
center of the sun’s disk facing the earth. 
The naval observations were made 
San Francisco and in Washington and 
were continued intermittently for 


definite conclusion. 


Method of Investigation. 

During the’ past year an examination 
has been made 
terial collected by the 
Special Radio Transmission 
Buredu of Standards, since 
with more accurate measurements since 
1922. In the earlier measurements the 
strength of the atmospherics was deter- 
mined by the shunt across the telephone 
at which three crashes could be heard in 
18 seconds. 


Laboratory 
Research, 


This was subject to all the general in- | 
telephone | 


accuracies of the shunted 
method, including the effect of changing 
observers and possible changes in 


to time. 


strength of an 
is just readable 


the measured 
signal which 
them. 

The changes 
ment do not permit comparisons of the 
earlier and later observations which are 
of much quantative value. It seems cer- 
tain however that the daylight atmos 
pherics at 12,000 meters between 1920 
and 1924 were considerably stronger 
than during 1918 and 1919 and 1925 and 
1926. This would indicate a general 
negative correlation. 
before 1922 are 

indicate their 


The values 
“estimated” to 
tively low accuracy. 
tions of the individual monthly averages 
from the three-year monthly averages 
of the atmospheric disturbances and the 
sun spot numbers from 
The deviations are used, rather than the 
monthly averages themselves, to elimi- 
nate the large seasonal variations of 
the atmospherics. 


@  pipara- 


Curve Noncommittal. 


The increase in the sun spot num- 
bers with the advancing 11 year cycle is 
evident in the figure. The atmospheric 
disturbance curve, however, is 
noncommittal, but with some evidence 
of a negative correlation. 

The indistinctness of this relationship 
can be compared with the much more 
definite correlation of sun spots and sig- 
nal intensity, as shown in a comparison 
of the mean values of the signal 
strength of several stations with the 


and over the same period of time. 
If the atmospheric disturbances are 


dependent upon sun spots, it would seem | 


probable that there would be regular 
changes in disturbance intensity in the 
period of the sun’s rotation. We have 
the 27-day periodic averages of the at- 
mospheriec disturbances and sun_ spot 
numbers in 1926, the disturbance curve 
being somewhat smoothed by 3-day mov- 
ing averages. 

It is seen that this curve, while irreg- 
ular, 
sun spots. This 
the observations of Mr. Pickard on night 
atmospherics at short wave 
1926. A similar set of curves, however, 
for 1925, appears to give an opposite 
phase relation. 

In a comparison of 10-day averages 
of atmospheric disturbances and sun 
Spots, the prevailing correlation appears 
to be negative. For a comparison with 
these rather indefinite evidences of the 


solar influence on atmospherics, we find | 


their much more definite connection with 
terrestrial phenomena. 


Local Influence Shown. 


One table represents the quite close | 


relationship between atmos pheries and 
local temperature averaged in 10-day pe- 
riods. Here the well-known 


seen, and in addition there is a remark- 
able correspondence even in the small 
peaks and troughs of the two curves, 

Another table represents the telation- 
ship of atmospherics and the number of 
thunderstorms recorded in a region with- 
ing approximately 200 miles of Wash- 
ington, Here again, as in the case of 
the temperature we find a close relation- 
ship. 

The connections shown evidently have 
to do with atmospherics of comparatively 
local origin. Many of the disturbances 
are, of course, known to come from 
great distances, but these two tables of 
figures show how prominent a part rela- 


Trans- ; 


of } 


; | Charles L. 
The full text of his address follows: | 


place when large sum spots were in the | plans for Hospital 


in | 
| Bolling Field to greet the Army 


more ; 


but without leading to any | their 
' 


1918, and | 


the | 
sensitiveness of the telephones from time | 
The present method rates the | 
strength of the disturbance in terms of | 
artificial | 
through | 


in methods of measure- | 
potash to this country. 


| all 
marked | 


We Save the devia- | 


1924 to 1926. | 


rather | 


| with certainty. 


| which the connection must be traced. 
sun spot numbers by the same methods | 


appears to be in phase with the | 
is an agreement with | 


length in | 


parallel | 
variations with seasonal temperature are | 
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Science 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 2, 1927, 


9.30 a. m. President Coolidge touched 
an electric button opening the new plant 
of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

9.30 a.m. The Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
and a member of the Special Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President 
to cooperate with the American Red 
Cross in the Mississippi River Valley 
flood relief, called to give the President 
an outline of the extent of the flood situ- 
ation to date. 

10 a. m. Senator David A. Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, called to urge the Presi- 
dent to impose a 50 per cent increase in 
the import dutie son plate glass amd win- 
dow glass into the United States to meet 
the competition from Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia. 

10.30 a. m. 
Seya, 
farewell letter. 

11.30 a. m. 
cago, called to pay 
President. 

12 noon. Senator Edwin S. Broussard, 
of Louisiana, called to make a plea to 
the President for the use of Federal 
funds for the purchase of seed for the 
farmers in the flood districts of the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley. 

12.30 p.m. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, 


The Minister of Latvia, 
called to present a 


Edwin N. Hurley, of Chi- 
his respects to the 


Di- 
called 


There seems to be some evidence that | with a committee representing the Na- 


Association, to outline 
Day td be held on 


tional Hospital 


May 12. 

5 p. President Coolidge went fo 
“Good 
have just completed 
flight around Latin 


m. 
Will” fivers who 
20,000 mile 
America. 


| Proceeding Against 
of the observational ma- | 
for | 


Poteale Syndicate 


Department of Justice Says Ac- 
tion Will Not Be With- 


drawn. 


[Cominued from Page 1.] 
against the American buyer of potash, 
causing an artificial, non-competitive 
price to obtain in this market. 

The action seeks to curtail the activ- 
ity of this foreign combination only in so 
far as it is violative of our anti-trust 
laws. In order to avoid the dislocation 
of the potash business and maintain an 
uninterrupted importation of potash, the 
defendants have submitted a plan by 
means of which they propose importing 


New Plan Explained. 

This plan contemplates the organiza- 
tion of a European corporation which will 
maintain a selling agency, and will do 
business in the United States. This 
plan, defendants contend, complies with 
the laws of the United States, and 
will have no purpose other than the de- 
livery of potash here. 

This plan has not been approved by 
the Department of Justice, but, on the 
contrary, the right has ben specifically 
reserved to proceed agaizst the corpora- 
tion to be formed and to question its 
legality if in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment either its character or its conduct 
warrant action under the anti-trust laws. 
Pending litigation, however, it is not the 
purpose of the Government to seek to 
restrain the importation and sale of pot- 
ash in the United States. 


tively local atmospherics play in the dif- 
ficulties of radio reception. 
In conclusion, while there seems to he 


| some evidence of solar influences on the 
| atmospheric disturbaaces, at present the 


proof seems insufficient to establish this 
It may be that the in- 
fluence of solar activity on the weather 
and that of the weather‘on the atmos- 
pherics may be the indirect path by 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
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als, préliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 
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43 Exchange Pl. New York City 
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Water 


Power 


Adverse Weather 
In April Sets Back 


Condition of Crops 


Cotton Acreages Affected by 
Floods With Frost Dam- 
age to Grain and 
Fruit in West. 


Adverse weather conditions in April 
gave agriculture in the United States 
a serious setback, according to the May 
review of the farm situation by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Cotton, 
grain, fruit and truck crops and young 
live stock suffered. 

The general index of purchasing power 
of farm products in terms of nonagri- 
cultural commodities was 82 in March 
as compared with an average of 100 
for the five prewar years. In March, 
1926, the index of purchasing power stood 
at 87. 

A summary of the review in full text 
follows: 

April provided many setbacks for what 
had promised to be an early agricultural 
season. Reports to the Bureau record 
every possible sort of weather disturb- 
ance over the country during the month. 


Floods Injure Cotton. 


The inundation of cotton lands in the | 


lower Mississippi Valley will unques- 
tionably have an effect on cotton acreage 
this year. Rain and freezes in the West 
caused delay in spring work and wide- 
spread damage to fruit and grain, al- 
though the spring wheat territory has 
been benefited by soil moisture. 

The far West experienced 


even on the Coast. Portions of the East 
have been too dry for good soil prepara- 


tion, abnormally warm weather alternat- | 2 
| Shipments 


ing with heavy frost. 


The season is advanced.in the South as | 


elsewhere have begun to lag behind 
schedule. 
Southern Truck Advanced. 
Southern truck crop acreages are re- 
ported to have increased over last sea- 
son by probably one-half more early cel- 


ery and carrots, one-third more early | 


lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, and 


strawberries and Florida and Texas po- | 
Southern deciduous fruits have | 


r i , the ex- | = 
shown # fairly good bloom, but the .ex- | crease to 14,544,632 


| total of 5,263,151 pounds shipped to that 


tatoes. 


tent of recent frost damage is not yet 
fully known. 


ine i ices h last | i : 
The decline in the prices of hogs la | vanced to 11,372,918 pounds as against 


month is reported as the most significant 


development among live stock industries. | 
The decline is attributed chiefly to les- | 
sened demand, European markets being | 


weaker and domestic consumption of 


pork products, especially in the South, | 


having decreased. 
A strong demand for cattle is re- 


ranches. The new crop of cows, pigs, 
and lambs, which come most heavily in 
April, 
tions, 
reflect losses from that cause. 
Decline in Farm Population. 

Discussing the recent estimates of 

a decrease of 649,000 persons in the 


farm population last year, the report | 


states that there has been a total loss of 
around 3,000,000 
since the census of 1920, “a factor of 
more consequence than all 
shifts of weather, production or prices.” 

Rapid consumption of apples is cited 
as an outstanding feature of the cold 
storage situation, 2,000,000 barrels hav- 
ing moved into consumption during 
March, and April 1 stocks being only 


a little heavier than the average stored | 


on that date in the last five years. Stor- 
age stocks of butter have been reduced 
to neglible quantities. 

Cold Sterage Situation. 


The cold storage situation would seem ; 
encouraging to producers of but- | 
It increas- | 
ingly suggests that the poultry industry | 
is in the midst of a period of expansion | 
and that egg producers would do well to | 


to be 


ter, beef cattle and hogs. 


watch the signs ahead. 
The general index 
power of farm products in 


ol 


purchasing 
of non- 


agricultural commodities remained at 82 | 


in March, the five pre-war years being 
considered as 100. 
27 


two years ago and 79 three years ago. 


Gain Is Registered 


Noticed 
Countries Other Than Eng- 
land and Germany. 


Downward Trend 


Though apparently on the downward 


trend in markets other than England and | 


Germany, lard exports from the United 
States during 1926 increased over those 
of 1926 while remaining considerably be- 
low those of 1925 and 
stuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce has been informed. 
text of the statement follows: 


An increased demand in foreign coun- | 


tries for American lard in 1926 is evi- 


denced by figures which show that ex- | 


ports of that commodity from the United 
States during the past year amounted to 
717,077 
siderably more than 9,000,000 pounds as 
compared with shipments of 707,683,144 
pounds in 1925. The 1926 exports of 
lard were, however, considerably smaller 
than the record total of 1,059,510,494 
pounds exported in 1923 and the total of 
971,459,986 pounds shipped abroad in 
1924. 
Trend Is Downward. 

With the exception of England and 
Germany, each of which took consider- 
ably larger quantities of American lard 
in 1926 than in the preceding year, the 
lard trade of this country with Europe 
revealed a downward trend during the 


| Texas and New 
| fested areas 


| found established in southeastern 





serious | 
snow storms and low temperatures, with 


resulti injury to fruit and tender crops | @° B ; a. 
oe eae | this commodity, increased to 228,351,- | 


375 pounds in 1926 as compared with 218,- | 


encountered bad weather condi- | 
live stock reports beginning to | 


in farm population | 


current | 


This compares with | 
7 for the same month a year ago, 91 | 


In | 


1924, the Food- | 


The full | has been suggested that the Department 


291 pounds, an increase of con- | 


; Monday 
| stockyards range from 40 to 50 per cent 
| of the week’s total. 

7 | made by the United States Departnient 
In Exports of Lard | 


| effecting a better 


} 
packers 
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| Extension Considered of Quarantine 


——_—- 


Cotton 


Corn 


————$—$—____. 


Against Pink Bollworm in Arizona 


Matter Will Be Discussed 


at Hearing Before Federal 


Horticulture Board. 


Extension of the pink bollworm quar- . 


antine so as to prevent movement of 
cotton and other products capable of 
spreading the pest from three counties 
in“Arizona will be considered at a public 
hearing on May 16 before the Federal 
Horticultural Board, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Department of 
Agriculture. The infestation in three 
counties of southeastern Arizona is still 
slight, indicating that it is of recent 
origin, Quarantine provisions are al- 
ready in effect in portions of Texas and 
New Mexico. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

A public hearing to consider extend- 
ing the pink bollworm quarantine to Ari- 


zona will be held May 16, 1927, before | 


the Federal Horticultural Board, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was announced 
today. 
To Extend Quarantine. 
The pink bollworm, one of, the most 


serious pests of cotton, has been known } 


for some time to exist in portions of 
Mexico, and the in- 
in these States and now 
Recently the pest was 
Ari- 


under quarantine. 


year under survey. France purchased a 
comparatively small amount in 1926 as 
compared with 1923 and 1924. 


offset in part, however, by larger ship- 


ments to countries of South and Central | 
| America which have increased their de- 


mands for this American product. 
Exports of lard to the United King- 
dom, the leading foreign market for 


493,221 pounds in the preceding year. 
of Germany, the second 
market, also advanced to 
in 1925. 
advanced 


Exports to the 
to 53,080,998 


786 pounds 
Netherlands 


| pounds as against 41,395,740 pounds in | 
{ 1925. 

12,688,178 pounds as compared with 10,- | 
| 713,801 pounds in the year before. 


Shipments to Canada gained to 


Cuban Sales Gain. 

Exports to Cuba increased to 80,170,- 
688 pounds from the 1925 total of 77,- 
465,478 pounds in 1925. Exports to Co- 
lombia recorded almost a three-fold in- 
pounds from the 
country in 1925. Shipments to Peru ad- 
10,176,853 pounds in the preceding year. 

Exports of lard to Belgium declined 
during the past year to 12,377,792 


pounds from the 1925 total of 17,228,629 | 


pounds sent to that country in the preced- 
ing year. Shipments to 
creased to 45,420,637 pounds as compared 


ported, with cattlemen restocking their | with 46,571,012 pounds in 1925. Exports | 


to France amounted to 4,023,793 pounds 
as compared with 4,608,293 pounds in 
1925 and 23,763,604 pounds in 1923. Ship- 
ments to Italy declined to 5,928,263 


pounds as against 28,584,857 pounds in | 


preceding year and 63,135,342 pounds in 
1924. Exports to the classification “all 
other markets” dropped to 28,387,371 
pounds from the 1925 exports of 42,- 
399,722 pounds. 


New Plan Considered 
For Live Stock Trade 


tribution of Shipments 
to Markets. 


The Department of Agriculture has | 


completed a study of the possibility of 
effecting better distribution of live stock 


at the markets, it was announced on | 
Conferences of interested mem- | 
; thus making the year’s yield 382,820,184 | 


May 2. 
bers of the industry to discuss the ad- 
vantages of a more uniform distribution 
of live stock receipts and means to ac- 
complish the change will probably be 
held, the Department announced. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


Market receipts of live stock at public 
stockyards, particularly cattle, are usu- 


ally much heavier on Mondays than on | 


other days of the week. 
cattle run 


When the grass 
in progress in the fall, 
receipts at the larger public 


is 


An inquiry has been 


of Agriculture as to the possibility of 
distribution 
ceipts through cooperation among pro- 
ducers’ organizations, railroads, commis- 
stockyards companies and 
It is generally agreed that ex- 
cessive live stock receipts on one day of 
the week by necessitating the mainte- 
nance of larger equipment and personnel 
than would otherwise be needed, puts an 
undue burden on all marketing ma- 


firms, 


| chinery. 


Desire for a conference 


Department in answer to its inquiry. It 
might help draw up a plan for eliminat- 
ing excessive runs of live stock on Mon- 
days. Anything done to remedy this dif- 
ficulty, however, will involve cooperative 
effort among all the interests concerned, 
since no legal authority exists for regu- 
lating the movements of live stock to 


| market. 


Live stock associations have notified 
the Department that the advantages of 
a more uniform distribution of live stock 
receipts are obvious from the stockman’s 
standpoint. Crowded markets are de- 
clared to mean losses in many ways to 
cattle. shippers. Railroad officials who 
answered the Department’s letters ex- 
pressed great interest in the problem, 
although they were not unanimous as to 
the feasibility or need of changing pres- 
ent live stock distribution methods. Regu- 
lating movements of live stock, accord- 
ing to some of the railroad men, would 


This de- | 
cline in lard exports to Europe has been | 


214,324,905 | 


regards general farm work. Operations | pounds from the 1925 total of 197,705,- | 


| to 


Mexico de- | 





of re-} 


to consider | 
| all phases of the problem was expressed | 
in most of the replies received by the | 


zona in the counties of Cochise, Graham, 
and Greenlee. It appears necessary, 
therefore, to extend the quarantine to 
include the newly infested area, and to 
j restrict or prohibit the movement from 
that area, of cotton, including all parts 
of the plant, seed cotton, cotton lint, 
linters, gin waste and all other forms of 
cotton lint, and any other products capa; 
ble of spreading the pest. 
Discovery Incidental. 

The public hearing will be held in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
Plant Quarantine Act to afford all in- 
terested parties an opportunity to be 
heard either in person or by attorney. 

Discovery of the pest in Arizona, and 
also in Grant, Hidalgo, and Luna counties 
in New Mexico, was incidental to a sur- 
vey which was being conducted to deter- 
mine the range of the western boll 
weevil, known as the Thurberia weevil. 
This survey indicated that the pink boll- 
worm is now established in practically 
all of the cotton plantings in New Mex- 
ico between El Paso and including the 
counties named in Arizona. The infesta- 


tion is still very slight, indicating the re- | 


cent origin of the pest in these new dis- 
tricts. 


| Increase Is Noted 


Gain Over 1926 Reported by | 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. 


Carolina have been running ahead of last 


Reserve Bank of Richmond 
| May 2. 
The full text of the report follows: 


Virginia tobacco sales during the 


| month of March amounted to 8,103,729 | 
pounds, according to warehouse reports | 


to the Commissioner of Agriculture. All 


| markets in the flue-cured district closed | 
| during the month, but 
| markets will stay open until the latter | 
| part of April, although the amount of | 
| tobacco remaining in the farmers’ hands | 


the fire-cured 


is very small. Total sales for the season 


April 


the estimated sales for the season. 


Gain in Fire-Cured. 


Sale of flue-cured tobacco in March 


totaled only 463,341 pounds, but sales | 
| of 7,057,413 pounds of fire-cured tobacco | 


were unusually large. Sales of sun-cured 
on the Richmond market totaled 582,975 
pounds, and cleaned up the crop for this 
year. 


pounds of fire-cured tobacco. 


with 1,590,448 pounds ranked second. 


| In season sales to April 1, Danville led | 


all markets by a wide margin, with sales 


| totaling 44,328,940 pounds, South Boston 
| ranked second with 18,305,639 pounds, 
j and Lynchburg ranked third for all types 
and led the fie-cured markets, with sales | 


aggregating 10,969,832 pounds. The 
quality of tobacco sold during March 


= é . | Was very poor and graded 14 per cent 
Study Made to Effect More Dis- | 


good, 30 per cent medium, and 56 per 
cent common, compared with March, 
1926, grades of 19 per cent good, 43 per 
cent medium, and 38 per cent common. 
North Carolina tobacco markets have 
closed for the season. Producers’ sales 
this year totaled 370,820,184 pounds, and 
it is officially estimated that about 12,- 
000,000 pounds of North Carolina-grown 
tobacco are sold outside of that State, 


pounds, as compared with 341,903,793 
pounds grown in 1925 and only 231,877,- 


| 358 pounds in 1924. 
| 


Markets Are Rated. 


Prices for last year’s crop averaged | 
$25.53 per 100 pounds, an increase of | 
13.5 


per cent over the 1925 average of 
$22.50 per 100 pounds. 
erage prices were paid on the markets 
in the New Bright Belt, but an Old Belt 
market, Fuquay Springs, led the State 
with an average of $28.87 per 100 pounds. 
Greenville, in the New Belt, ranked sec- 
| ‘n average price, with $28.24. Wil- 
~vst Maintained its leadership in quantity, 
with sales amounting to 61,825,130 
pounds, followed by Greenville with 44,- 
636,306 pounds. . 


permit greater utilization of locomo- 


tives and cars, facilitate the handling | 


of other railroad traffic, and eliminate 


| congestion at stockyards. 


Live stock exchanges likewise see a 
possibility of effecting operating eco- 
nomies through a more even distribu- 
tion of live stock receipts. Large Mon- 
day receipts mean that commission com- 
panies must maintain fer the purpose 
of handling Monday’s business a force 
much larger than is required for the 
reciepts on the other days of the week. 
Packers expressed interest in the mov- 
ment for essentially the same reason. 
Expenses incident to maintaining 
staffs necessary to take care of weekly 
peak loads are declared to place an un- 
hecessary charge against packing house 
operations in general. It is contended 
that both producers and consumers 
would benefit from any saving in equip- 
ment, personnel and overhead costs 
that more uniform receipts might make 
possible. 

Cattle receipts at seven leading mar- 
kets during 1926 have been analyzed by 
the Department to show the Monday 
bunching that takes place. In the seven 
months period, January to July, inclu- 
sive, Monday receipts were from 31.4 
to 85.7 per cent of the week’s total. In 
August, September and October the dis- 
tribution shifted so that the proportion 


In Tobacco Sales: 


j up 


Tobacco sales in Virginia and North | 
| out more than 417 of these units com- 
year, according to a report of the Fed- | 


| eral on | 





1 amounted to 144,428,619 | 
| pounds, which is slightly greater than | 
Last | 
| year the warehouse sales and receipts | 
of the Tobacco Growers Cooperative As- | 
sociation amounted to 135,942,098 pounds. | 


Lnchburg led all markets during 
the month with sales totaling 2,015,835 | 
Farmville | 


The highest avy- | 


lean-Up Campaign 
Against Corn Borer 
Is Making Progress 


State Regulatory Force to 
Take Charge and Com- 
plete Work Still 


to Be Done. 
| Reports received by the Department 
|} of Agriculture from county and State 
officials in the five States where the 
cooperative campaign against the Euro- 
pean corn borer has been carried on for 
the last few weeks indicate that when 
State regulatory officials took charge 
with the first of May they found much 
of the clean-up work completed. The 
regulatory forces, working under Fed- 


clean up all farms not satisfactorily 
cleaned. 

The full text of the statement con- 
cerning progress of the campaign prior 
to commencement of the work of the 
regulatory forces follows: 

Field reports from county extension 


| agents and county corn borer super- 





New Y¥ork, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 


| gan and Indiana included in the clean-up 


campaign, indicate that most of the 


| 300,000 farmers involved are taking a 

keen interest in the work and are com- | 
After | 
| May 1, the regulatory forces will clean 
up all farms not satisfactorily cleaned | 


pleting a satisfactory clean-up. 


before that time. 
Stubble Beaters Supplied. 


Government-owned stubble beaters and 
tractors to draw them for use in fields 
been | 


of stubble already seeded have 
rushed to the field, where they have 
been made available to farmers at the 


| rate of $1 per acre, the charge to be 
deducted from their extra labor allow- ; 


ance. The Toledo office alone has sent 


prising a stubble beater and a tractor. 


Pennsylvania and New York have re- | 


ceived 100 units from various supply 


stations and Michigan and Ohio more ,; 


than 400. 


In Michigan, it is difficult to find any | 


fields of corn of appreciable size where 
the clean-up work has not been started 
and most cornfields are already plowed 
and in good condition. With a little hand 


picking those fields will pass inspection. ; 


Pennsylvania and 
a satisfactory 


Last 
Indiana indicated 


reports from 
that 


clean-up could be expected before May | 


1 in these States. 
In New York 
20,000 acres of Indian 


the clean-up 


ment plows and tractors at work and 


the clean-up was about completed by | 
| May 1. 


Ohio Problem Difficult. 

Ohio farmers have had an especially 
difficult problem where oats had been 
planted on stubble and in the winter 
wheat area. The clean-up on this land 
has been a heavy task further compli- 
cated by frequent rain. The outstanding 
need here has been for labor and this 
has been met to some extent by the im- 


portation of Mexican labor for the neces- | 
sary hand cutting and picking. Even | 
with these handicaps, Ohio farmers are | 
Government inspection | 


ready for the 
with a high percentage of satisfactory 
clean-ups. 


The regulatory forces are now ready 
to start their share in the clean-up cam- j 
County corn borer supervisors | 


paign. 
have been appointed for counties in- 
cluded in the control area upon the rec- 
ommendation of the county corn borer 
committees. These are local men, most 
of them successful farmers well known 
in their counties. They have been in- 
structed in their duties and responsi- 


bilities as supervisors in a series of con- | 
to take | 
charge of the inspection and clean-up | 
in the counties assisted by six or more | 


ferences and are now ready 


inspectors. 


Laborers for the clean-up crews, crew | 


and 
and 


foremen, 
ployed, 


drivers are being em- 
plows, tractors, 


promptly and all of the corn land in 
the control area be thoroughly cleaned 
up before June 1. 


| Subsidiary Power Plant | 
Supplies City During Storm | 


It was stated orally at the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, on April 30 that much of the elec- 
tric current which supplied light and 


power in Yuma, Arizona, during a re- | 


cent storm period came from the Project 


| water users’ power plant at Siphon Drop. 
At times, the Bureau said, this plant | 
| carried the entire Yuma load when the 


southern Sierras plant was out of com- 
mission because of the interruption of 
storm conditions. The Bureau added 
that “the new power plant is a great 
asset to the Yuma Project.” 





on Monday was increased to almost 44 
per cent. Monday cattle receipts at Chi- 
cago averaged around 35 per cent of the 
week’s total at that market most of the 
year. At St. Paul receipts on Monday 
exceeded 50 per cent of the week’s total 
in the fall months while at Kansas City 
and Sioux City they comprised more 
than 45 per cent of the total during the 
same period. 

It does not appear that this bunching 
of receipts on Monday causes a slump in 
prices on that day. In fact there seems 
to be no marked tendency for prices to 
be higher or lower on any particular 
day. It has been suggested that an in- 
creased supply on Monday is counter- 
balanced by an increased demand, due to 
the manner in which the livestock trade 
has adjusted itself to the situation. 

The results of the Department’s study 
and analysis of the problem are being 
placed in the hands of leading repre- 
sentatives of the various interests con- 
cerned, 


eral direction with State authority, will | 


| Ferriss, Emery Nelson. 


visors in the more than 80 counties in | Gt. Brit. 





includes 
land. Here the | 
work is well under way with 15 Govern- | 


| Mallett, 





stubble | 
beaters, and burners are being assem- | 
bled in the field that the work may start | 
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Education 


New Books Received 


by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Badger, George Henry. The moods of 
Gwynn Myrick, with other poems. . 94 
p. Boston, The Beacon press, 1927. 

27-7626 


Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, The queen of 
seven swords. 49 p. London, Sheed 
& Ward, 1926. 27-7624 


Clemente y de la Rosa, Leopoldo Sudano. 
Genetic tests on low crossover stocks 
of Drosophila melanogaster. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of IIli- 
nois, 1923.) 18 p. Urbana, IIl., 1926. 

27-7740 

Crawshay-Williams, Eliot. 
Guignol plays; The compleat lover, 
Grensal Green, Teaching Teresa, A 
storm in a breakfast cup. 71 p. Lon- 
don, French, 1927. 27-7625 


Secondary edu- 
cation in country and village. 401 p. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 27-7713 


Stationery office. Catalogue 
of publications issued on behalf of the 
government of Northern Ireland by 
H. M. Stationery office. Rev. to 31st 
December, 1925. 87 p. Belfast, 1926. 

27-7711 

High school debating union... The Curtis- 
Reed bill to establish a federal depart- 
ment of education; debate handbook. 
(North Carolina. University. Univer- 
sity extension division. 
North Carolina extension bulletin. vol. 
vi, no. 6.) 93 p. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
University of North Carolina press, 
1926. 27-27051 


India. Central publication branch, Cal- 


, cutta. Catalogue of publications; books | 
relating to agriculture, army, civic, fi- | 


nance, legislation, industry, public 
health, railways, science, trade, etc., 
published by the government of India. 


Compiled and corrected up to 31st De- | 


cember, 1925. 232 p. Calcutta, Gov- 
ernment of India Central publication 
branch, 1926. 27-7712 


Klingaman, Foster Ellis. The selective 
dispersion of mercury vapor at the 
Lambda 2536 absorption line. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 
1925.) 665-671 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1926. 27-7742 


| Kneece, Mrs. Mattie (Crouch). The con- 


tributions of C. G. Memminger to the 
cause of education. (Bulletin of the 
University of South Carolina. . . no. 
177. Feb. 15, 1926.) 84 p., illus. Co- 
lumbia, S. C., University extension di- 
vision, University of South Carolina, 
Levine, Max. An introduction to labora- 
tory technique im bacteriology. 149 p., 
illus. N. ¥., Macmillan, 1927. 
27-7736 
McCoy, James David. Applied ortho- 
dontia; an introductory text for stu- 
dents and practitioners of dentistry. 
2d ed., thoroughly rev. Illustrated 
with 228 engravings. 322 p.  Phil- 
adelphia, Lea, 1927. 27-7718 
Reddie. The book of health. 
London, Watts, 1926. 
27-7717 
The negro char- 


240 p. 


Nelson, John Herbert. 
acter in American literature. 
letin of the University of Kansas. vol. 
xxvii, no. 15. Humanistic studies. 
vol. it, no. 1.) 146 p. Lawrence, 
Kan., Department of journalism press, 
1926. 27-7627 

Nelson, Precious Mabel. Maternal diet 
and lactation. (Based on a thesis sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, Yale university, 1923.) 
p. 383-388. Baltimore, 1926. 27-7744 

Plunkett, Charles Robert. The inter- 
action of genetic and environmental 
factors in development. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1926.)  p. 
181-244, Philadelphia, Pa., Wistar in- 
stitute press, 1926. 27-7741 

Quick, Douglas. Compendium for the 
house staff,, Memorial hospital, New 
York City, by and Hayes E. 
Martin. 87 p., illus. N. Y., Pub. for 
the Memorial hospital by P. B. Hoeber, 
1927. 27-7719 


| Russell Sage foundation, New York. Li- 


... Crime prevention and crime 
repression. (Its Bulletin ... No. 81. 
February, 1927.) 4p. N. Y., Russell 
Sage foundation library, 1927. 

27-7710 

Russell Sage foundation, New York. Li- 
brary. ... Directory of state boards— 
administration, control, charities and 
correction, public welfare, etc. (Its 
Bulletin ... No. 80. December, 1926.) 
4p. N. Y., Russell Sage foundation 
library, 1926. 27-7709 

Slack, Francis Goddard. ... The dura- 
tion of radiation excited in hydrogen 
by 10.2 volt electron impacts. (Phoe- 


Two Millions Needed to Aid 
Farmers in Flooded Areas 


brary. 


An estimate that over $2,000,000 
would be needed for agricultural relief 
for farmers in the flooded areas was 
telegraphed on May 2 to the Department 
of Agriculture by Dr. C. W. Warburton, 
Director of Extension Work, who has 
been assigned to be agricultural advisor 
to Red Cross officials in relief work, ac- 
cording to an oral statement made in the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Enough money has now been procured 
by the Red Cross to take care of feed 
and seed needs of farmers in Missouri 
and northeastern Arkansas flooded 
regions, Dr. Warburton reported. 

G. C, Edler, assistant chief marketing 
specialist of the Division of Hay, Feed 
and Seed of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has just been assigned by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to assist 
Dr. Warburton. He will leave Washing- 
ton on May 3 to joint Dr. Warburton at 
Memphis, Tenn, 


More Grand | 


Unversity of ! 


(Bul-- 


nix physical laboratory contribution: 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1926.) 12 p. Minneapolis, Minn., 
1926. 27-7743 
Spencer, Thomas Edwin. A forgotten 
obligation; the story of the Henry 
Ames bequest to vocational education, 
and how it has been misapplied. 100 
p, Saint Louis, The author, 1926. 
27-7714 
Turnbull, George Henry. The educa- 
tional theory of J. G. Fichte, a critical 
account, together with translations. 
283 p. Liverpool, University press of 
Liverpool, 1926. 
| Uppal, Badri Nath....Response of Phy- 
; tophthora species to physical stim- 
uli and certain organic compounds. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
1925.) p. 1069-1097. Washington, D. 
C., 1926. 27-7745 
Weinberger, Bernhard Wolf. Orthodon- 
| ties; an historical review of its origin 
and evolution, including an extensive 
bibiography of orthodontic literature 
up to the time of specialization. 2 v. 
illus. St. Louis, 1926. 27-7716 
White, Charles Powell. The principles of 
pathology. (Publication of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. Medical series, no. 
xvii. 279 p. Manchester, The Uni- 
versity press, 1927. 27-7720 
Wood, Winifred Jean. Studies in the 
velocity of inactivation of malt amy- 
lase. (Thesis Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1927.) 27 p. N. Y., 1926. 
27-7739 


Government Books | 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at pricea stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 





Judging Dairy Cattle—By A. B. Ny- 
strom, Dairy Husbandman, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, and C. H. Schopmeyer 
specialist in agricultural education, 
office of Agricultural Instruction, Ex- 
tension Service. Miscellaneous Circu- 
lar, No. 99, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 27-298 

Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils, 
Production, Consumption, Imports, Ex- 
1925 and 1926.—Issued by the Bureau 
ports and Stocks. Calendar Years 
ot the Census, Department of Com- 

merce. Price, 5 cents. 22-26370] 
Further Studies on the Importance of 

Milk and Milk Products as a Factor in 
the Causation of Outbreaks of Disease 
in the United States—By Charles 
Armstrong, surgeon, and Thomas Par- 
ran, Jr., United States Public Health 
Service. Supplement to No. 62 to the 
Public Health Reports. Price, 15 cents. 
27-26425 

Sex Education, a Symposium for 
ucators.—Issued by the United States 
Public Health Service, Treasury De- 
partment. Price, 10 cents. 27-26424 
Contributions to the Hydrology of the 
United States, 1926—By Nathan C. 
Grover, chief hydraulic engineer. Is- 
sued by the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 
Price, 25 cents. ; [GS15-852] 
Digest of Decisions of the Department 
| of the Interior in Cases Relating to the 
Public Lands.—Also tabes of cases re- 
ported, cited, and overruled; acts of 
Congress and revised statutes cited 
and construed; circulars; and rules of 

|} practice cited and construed. Volumes 

| 1 to 50, inclusive, Part II. Price, 75 

| cents. 27-26422 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Color in the Sugar Industry.—1. Color } 


nomenclature in the sugar industry. 
2. Colorimetric clarification of turbid 
By H. H. Peters and 
Technologic Papers of 
the Bureau of No. 3388. 
Price, 20 cents. 27-26421 

Monthly Catalogue United States Pub- 
lic Documents (with prices). No. 387. 
March, 1927.—Issued by the Superin- 

tendent of Documents. 4-18088 
| American Documented Seagoing Mer- 
| chant Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and 
Over. April, 1927.—Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
[19-26597] 
| The Shipworms of the Philippine Islands. 
—By Paul Bartsch, curator, Division 
| of Mollusks, United States National 
| Museum. Contributions to the biology 
of the Philippine Archipelago and Ad- 
jacent regions. Bulletin 100, United 
States National Museum. rice 15 
cents. 

Community Productoin of Acala Cotton 
in the Coachella Valley of California. 
By H. G. McKeever, Junior Agrono- 
mist, Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Department 
Bulletin No. 1467. Price 15 cents. 

Agr. 27-300 

Cutworms in the Garden. By W. H. 
White, Associate Entomologist, Truck- 
Crop Insect Investigations, Bureau of 
Entomology. Price 5 cents. 

s Agr. 27-299 

Biennial Survey of Education 1922-1924, 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 23. Price $1.75 per copy. 

[E21-504] 

Seeds and Plants Imported by the Office 
of Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau 
of Plant Industry. During the Period 
from October 1 to December 31, 1924. 
Inventory No. 81, Department of Ag- 
riculture. Price 5 cents. 

(Agr. 7-1331] 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 3: 
Musical Compositions, Including List 
of Copyright Renewals, List of Notices 
of User. Issued by the Copyright Of- 
fice, Library of Congress, [6-35347] 


sugar solutions. 
F. P. Phelps. 
Standards, 


27-7715 | 


| 


| 


Home 


Economics 


Home Is Best Place 
To Teach Essential 
Duties of Household 


Federal Board Reports That 
Only Under Actual Condi- 
tions Can All Difficulties 
Be Learned. 


In home economics education, substi- 
tutes for real homes should be used only 
where and as long as the homes cannot 
be used, it has just been stated by the 
Home Economics Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 

“Obviously,” the Board stated, “under 
real home conditions only can the girl 
meet all the difficulties that normally 
arise in doing a home-maker’s job.” It 
points out that such a task as doing the 
family washing at home under home en- 
vironment and with other. members of 
the family to interfere or to be man- 
aged, is considerably different than 
washing and ironing a few tea towels, 
napkins, curtains, and occasionelly a 
tablecloth at school. 

It must always be kept in mind, it is 
stated, that the work of the home is un- 


der the direct management of the mother@ 


and that her cooperation must be secured 
before any home economics education 
project may be undertaken. 
Own Home Is Logical Setting. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The essential of home economics edu- 
cation which demands that the project 
be carried out under as nearly normal 
home conditions as possible, makes the 
girl’s own home the logical setting for 
the work. It must always be kept in 
mind that the work of the home is under 
the direct management of the mother 
and that her full cooperation must be 
secured before any project may be un- 
dertaken. The teacher may prepare the 
way for a better understanding by work- 
ing out with the mother and daughter a 
definite schedule of duties. Sometimes 
it may be necessary to suggest that a 
girl be temporarily excused from some 
other home duties in order to have time 
for the new work. 

Obvious!:-. rer real home conditions 
only, can the girl meet all the difficulties 


| that normally arise in doing a home- 


Ed- | 


| 





maker’s job. Contrast the usual laundry 
lesson given in the school laboratory 
with the following report of a family 
washing project: A girl took the project 
of doing the family washing. It was 
her regular duty to do the laundering 
for the 10 members of the family, whose 
clothing was usually very soiled. 

She took this project because she 
wanted to find better ways of doing this 
work. The only stove available was a 
coal range, which required considerable 
attention in order to keep the water hot. 
It also had to be cleared, so that meals 
could be prepared for the family. 
well was some distance from the house, 
and the service of younger children had 
€e be enlisted to carry water. The cloth- 
ing itself presented many problems. 
There were countless stains of every 
sort which had to be removed. The gar- 
ments were of every color and fabric 
commonly used by a family. 


Contrast in Laundry Projects. 


The usual laundry lesson at school con- 
sists of washing and ironing a few tea 
towels, napkins, curtains, and occasion- 
ally a tablecloth. If garments are 
brought from home, they are few in 
number and not very soiled. In the 
school, water and fuel are at hand and 
things are made as convenient as pos- 
sible. There are no other members of 
the family to interfere or to be man- 
aged; no meals must be prepared at the 
same time the washing is being done; 
and self-centrol is not tested, as it is 
when one becomes tired from doing a 
big piece of work in the home under un- 
favorable conditions. 

An attempt is made to provide home 
conditions at school by using apartments 
or suites of rooms made as homelike as 
possible. Yet making a bed and straight- 
ening up a bedroom that has not been 
used -are very different from getting 
one’s own room in order in the morning 
before leaving for school, especially if 
this room is shared with a_ sister. 

The problem of redecorating a room 
at school may involve the same princi- 
ples of selection of colors, paints, tint- 
ing, floor coverings, and the like, as 
would be involved in redecorating a 
room at home, but the problem of decid 
ing whether one would rather have her 
room decorated or have a new dress, or 
convincing father that the work really 
needs to be done, are not problems that 
would arise at school. 

There may be situations which it is 
necessary to have the work done in 
homes of others, as in the cases of pupils 
who come from a distance and must 
board, or who live in others’ homes and 
assist with the housework to earn their 
board. 

In rural schools where pupils live in 
dormitories, teachers report projects in 
the care of rooms and in food prepara 
tion carried on in cooperation with the 
matron. In such projects care must be 
taken to guard against continuing the 
work as a project after it becomes mere 
routine. To be educational, projects 
must present new problems to be met 
and solved. These substitutes for real 
homes should be used only where and as 
long as the homes can not be used. Girls 
who can not live in their own homes 
during the school term should be en- 
couraged to carry on projects during 
the summer. 

Regardless of the variety of the proj- 
ects within 2 given group at any given 

| time, each girl will use the information 
acquired at school in the way it best 
suits her problem. The class time will 
be a time for reporting progress and 
results; for exchanging ideas through 
the socialized recitation; for directed 
study or conference; for laboratory test- 
ing of problems ..hich have arisen; and 
for discussion of principles and proc- 
esses. 
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| Camps 


Inspection Division 
For Air Corps to Aid 


Practical Operation 


Charged With 
Standard Industrial Man- 
agement Systems to 
Needs of Service. 


M : : boats ON 
Creation of an “Inspection Division 


in the office of the Chief of Air Corps 
of the Army, which will be an agency 
directly representative of the Chief of 
the Air Corps and charged with over- 
coming problems connected with the 
practical operation of aircraft and air 
stations, has been announced by the Office 
of the Chief of Air Corps. . 

The new division is headed by Major 
F. L. Martin, and was created because 
of the fact that the airplane and its 
equipment have introduced many thou- 
sands of highly technical problems into 
warfare. The Inspection Division will 
be charged with the adaptation to Air 
Corps needs of such standard industrial 
management systems as will assist Jn 
handling this highly technical work, the 
statement said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The creation of an Inspection Division 
in the Office of the Chief of Air Corps is 
announced. The new division is headed 
by Major F. L. Martin, whose adven- 
tures in Alaska were features of the 
Round-the-World Flight. 

Manned by Air Corps. 

The Inspection Division is an agency 
directly representative of the Chief of 
Air Corps, manned by Air Corps per- 
sonnel, and charged with overcoming 
problems connected with the practical 
operation of aircraft and air stations. It 
has not been charged with inspection of 
material purchased from contractors, or 
with laboratory tests; such work will con- 
tinue to be handled by the Materiel 
Division. 

The organization of the Inspection 
Division results from the fact that the 
airplane and its equipment have intro- 
duced many thousands of highly techni- 
cal problems into warfare. This is true 
to an extent undreamed of by the gen- 
eral public. Even those in close contact 
with aviation frequently fail to fully 
appreciate the staggering amount of 
technical knowledge represented by air- 
craft. In one standard type of airplane 
there are more than five thousand differ- 
ent parts. The most complex develop- 
ments of chemistry, electricity and all 
the vast range of the mechanical arts, 
enter into the manufacture and repair 
of these parts. A list of the metals used 
in airplanes, engines and equipment 
reads like a list of all the known metal- 
lic elements. A statement of the 
mechanical processes employed sounds 
like a summary of everything known 
about mechanics. Whole libraries have 
been written about metallurgy, wood- 
working, aircraft textile fabrics, vacuum 
bulbs and dozens of other divisions of 
knowledge, all of which are vital to the 
manufacture and operation of military 
aircraft. 

Managing Flying Field. 

The management of an active flying 
field is much more like the management 
of certain industrial activities than it is 
like that of an infantry regiment. Even 
in the realm of tactics, it is difficult to 
find parallels in other types of military 
organizations. < 

The Inspection Division is charged 
with the adaption to Air Corps needs of 
such standard industrial management 
systems as will assist in handling this 
highly technical work. It inspects such 
systems after installation. 

All the systems for the maintenance 
and inspection of equipment employ 
forms based upon a simple and effective 
device known as the calendar inspection 
record. Forms vary according to the 
nature of the equipment, but the princi- 
ples employed are the same throughout. 

A somewhat similar device is familiar 
to automobile owners in the form of a 
lubrication chart specifying the intervals 
at which the different parts of the auto- 
mobile should be lubricated. It will be 
noted, however, that this arrangement 
does not provide any record of work that 
has been done. The calendar inspection 
record employed by the Inspection Divi- 
sion accomplishes many more purposes 
than the simple device just referred to. 

Outlining of Work. 

In addition to outlining the work so as 
to remind the mechanic at the proper 
times, and so that the work will always 
be accomplished by the routine method 
that has been found best, the calendar 
inspection record provides a complete 
record of all inspection and maintenance 
operations performed by the mechanics. 
It also provides a record of all inspec- 
tions by personnel, whose duty it is to 
inspect the activity. 

One outstanding requirement is that 
all calendar inspection record forms 
shall be posted on walls, bulletin boards 
or otherwise exposed instead of being 
hidden away in files. This facilitates 
the use of the inspection system for a 
quick determination of the status of the* 
activities where they are used. Such 
determination may readily be made by 
the so-called “spot check” method. In 
applying this method to the airplane, for 
instance, the mechanics’ record (on the 
calendar inspection record form) is veri- 
fied by checking the status of two or 
three items on the record (chosen at 
random) ‘against the actual condition of 
those parts of the airplane as deter- 
mined by visual inspection. If the two 
or three random items are correct, it 
_™ay be assumed that the record as a 
whole is a correct representation of the 
condition of the airplane. From the 
record, the detailed condition of the air- 
plaine may be determined at a glance. 

Inspection is Provided. 

The systems at present provide for 
inspection and maintenance of airplanes 
and other flying material, including 
parachutes, camera, radio equipment and 
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National Defense _ 


Searchlight Battery toMarch Overland 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


From Virginia to New England in 8 Days 


Journey of 647 Miles to Be Made by Antiaircraft. Unit 
to Scene of Minor Joint Exercises. 


The tentative itinerary for the over- 
land march of Battery A, 61st Coast Ar- 


tillery, from its station at Fort Monroe, | 
Va., to the scene of the minor joint ex- | 


ercises to be held in New England begin- 
ning May 16, shows that 647 miles will 
be covered, the Department of War an- 


ardized system for handling the work 
and records of operations offices at air 
stations. 


These systems have been ‘under de- 
velopment for as long as three years, 
practical tes:s having been conducted 
at Kelly, Mitchel and Bolling Fields. As 
the result of these tests, installation of 
the systems at all Air Corps stations 
was decided wpon. The approved sched- 
ule requires completion of this work be- 
fore the end of the present calendar 
year. 

The work of installation is progress- 
ing rapidly. It would appear that a 
large section of Air Corps personnel has 
for some time recognized the need for 


more systematic inspection and main- | 


tenance of aircraft, hence the inertia 
which usually greets an innovation is in 
this case replaced by a positive demand 
for the new system. 


nounced in a statement just issued. The 
march will require eight days. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Chief of Coast Artillery, 
| Gen. Andrew Hero, Jr., has announced 
the following tentative itinerary for the 


station at Fort Monroe, Va., to the minor 
joint exercises to be held in New Eng- 
land beginning May 16: 
May 3, Fort Monroe, Va., to Rich- 
Va., to Fort Humphreys, Va., 104 miles; 
May 5, Fort Humphreys, Va., to Camp 
Holabird, Md., 60 miles; May 6, Camp 
i miles; May 7, New Castle, Del., to Bor- 
mles; May 7, Ne wCastle, Del., to Bor- 
dentown, N. J., 70 miles; May 8, Borden- 
| town, N. J., to Newark, N. J., 58 miles; 
May 8, Newark, N. J., to Stamford, 
Conn., 55 miles; May 10, 
Conn., to New London, Conn., 93 miles; 
May 11, New London, Conn., to destina- 
| tion, 45 miles; 
Battery A, 61st Coast Artillery (Anti- 





aircraft) is a searchlight battery. Its 
| convoy in its overland march will con- 
sist of the following vehicles: 
Four Cadillac searchlight units 
| type), thre Cadillac searchlight 


(new 
units 


SSS 
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000d Will Fliers Reach Wasi 


Maj. | 


overland march of. Battery A, 61st Coast | 
Artillery (Antiaircraft) from its home | 


mond, Va., 90 miles; May 4, Richmond, ; 


Stamford, | 


total mileage, 647 miles. | 


Military 


Army Observers to Attend 


Maneuvers at San Antonio 


Seven branches of the Army estab- 
lishment will send official 
San Antonio from 
| Department of War 
| statement April 29. 
| the statement follows: 
The following named observers will at- 
| tend the San Antonio maneuvers May 
| 11-21, as representatives of 
and the War Department General Staff: 


The full text of 


| (old type), six G. M. C. 34-ton trucks, 
' four Liberty trucks (cargo bodies), one 
| Liberty 750-gallon tank truck, one Dodge 
light repair truck, one Chevrolet tour- 
ing car and two motorcycles. 

The movement of 
62nd Coast Artille 
Fort Totten, N. Y., to. New England, will 
be made in two columns. The battalion 
(less Battery A) will probably leave Fort 
| Totten May 4. Battery A, with eight 
searchlight units, i 
on May 6. 
| two columns will be 
| Road. 

The number and types of motor vehi- 
| cles making up these two convoys is as 
| follows: 

Twenty-six FWD trucks, eight Cadillac 
searchlight units, four Liberty trucks 
(cargo bodies), one ambulance, eleven 
light vehicles. 


the Boston Post 


Maneuvers 


re cee 


observers to } 
the combined maneuvers to be held near | 
May 11 to 21, the | 
announced in aj} 


branches | 


Office of the Chief of Cavalry, Major | 


| Army Orders | 


scheduled to leave | 
The route of march of these | 


TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1927. 
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Aeronautics 


General Herbert B. Crosby and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bruce Palmer. 

Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery, 
Major Robert E. Gutherie (Fort Monroe, 
Virginia). ‘ 

Office of the Chief of Engineers, Major 
R. T. Ward. 

Office of the Chief Signal 
Major William R. Blair. 

Office of the Chief of Chemical War- 
fare, Major General Atos Fries and 
Major Thomas H. Monroe. 

Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Ok- 
lahoma, Major Leroy P. Collins. 

War Department General Staff, Col- 
onel C. S. Lincoln and Major F. B. 
Wilby. 


Officer, 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 


. : . | cial Orders No. 99 to Army personnel as 
the First Battalion, | 
y (Antiaircraft) from | 


follows: 

aoe Infantry, 

Capt. Glen H. Anderson, relieved from as- 
signment to tanks and will report to Tank 
School, Camp Meade, Md., for training. 

First Lieut. Henry B. Sheets, Madison 
Barracks, N. Y., to West Point, N. Y 

Col. Allen Parker, Washington, D. C., to 
Huntingdon, W. Va. 

Second Lieut. Joe O. McMahan, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind., to Denver, Colo. 

Corp. George S. Showalter, Quantico, Va., 
to Fort Monroe, Va. 

Maj. Harry F. Hazlett, 
worth, Kans., to Akron, Ohio. 

Cavalry. 

Following officers from Camp Marfa, Tex., 
to station indicated after their names: 
Capt. Harry Foster, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 
and Capt. Samuel R. Goodwin, Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 


Fort 
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~ GQhey used AMOCO Products 
~ through the whole Flight / 


The Pan-American Good Will Flight was a great tri- 
umph for the Army Air Service, its men and air- 
planes. It wasa triumph as well for AMOCO Products. 


AMOCO.-GAS (Aviation Grade) and AMOCO Motor 
Oil were used throughout the whole flight from Kelly 


Field, San Antonio, to Bolling Field, Washington, 


by way of the Argentine. 


Throughout this flight—across Central America down the west 
coast of South America, over the Andes and the pampas of the 
Argentine and northward along the coast of Brazil and through 
the West Indies— most unusual conditions and frequent changes 
of temperature were encountered but AMOCO-GAS (Aviation 
ae and AN.OCO Motor Oil, the only fuel and oil used, proved 


ey were trustworthy and kept the motors running at top 


that t 
officiency. 


[his extended trip has demonstrated once again the dependability 
of AMOCO Products. In the air, on the water, or on the ground— } 
in airplanes, automobiles or motor boats—wherever you go, when- J, 


‘ 


ever you go, you can put your trust in AMOCO! 


THE AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


Affiliated with Pan American Petroleum & T: ansport Company and its subsidiary, Mexican 


Petroleum Corporation. 
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Ringeold, | West Virginia First to Fill 


Capt. William Tussey, Fort 
Tex., to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

First Lieut. Dana G. McBride, Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt., to Fort Iluachuca, Ariz. 

Following officers from Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., to stations indicated after their 
names: Capt. Edward A. Everitt, jr., Mon- 
terey, Calif.; Capt. Clarence A. Shannon, 
Fort Sehridan, Ill., and First Lieut. Einar 
N. Scjerven, Monterey, Calif. 

Following officers from Monterey, Calif., 
to Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Capt. Ben. A. Mason, Camp Marfa, Tex., 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


| Navy Orders _| 


Orders issued to officers under date of 
April 27, 1927: 

Capt. Bayard T. Bulmer, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to Inspr. of Naval Ma- 
terial, San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Roscoe C. Davis, designation changed 
from Inspr. of Eng. Mat’l., Phiadelphia, 
Pa.; to Inspr. of Naval Mat’l, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lieut. Comdr. Alfred 
Naval Proving Ground, 
U. S. S. Raleigh. 

Lieut. Comdr. William Granat, det. Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C.; to U. S. S. Con- 
cord. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles CC. 
designation changed from Inspr. 
Mat’l., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mat’l., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lieut. Alonzo B. Alexander, 
Academy; to U. S. S. Florida. 

Lieut. John FE. Canoose, 
Academy; to Columbia 
York. 

Lieut. Emile Chourre, det. Mass. Inst. 
Cambridge, Mass.; to VT Sqdn. 
Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 
Richard F. Cross, Lieut. 
and Lieut. John E. 


H. Balsley, 
Dahlgren, 


det. 
Va.; to 


Windsor, 
of Eng. 


det. Naval 


Naval 
New 


det. 
University, 


of 


Frank C, 
Dingwell, 


Lieut. 
L. Dettman 


to Inspr. of Nav. | 
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Army 
Air Corps 


Quota for Training Camps 


West Virginia has been the first State 
to complete its quota, 1,300, for the Cit- 
izens’ Military Training Camps, the De- 
partment of War has announced. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


Official word has just reached Maj. 
Gen. Robert C. Davis, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, that the State of West Virginia, 
on April 28 completed its quota of 1,300 
young men for the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. This is the third time 
in the last three years that the State 
of West Virginia is first among the 
States to complete its quota. 

In 1926 the State of West Virginia 
was just 65 days in enrolling 981 young 
men, filling its quota on May 8. In 1925, 
1,100 young men were enrolled for these 
camps in just 37 days in that year, this 
State’s quota for the C. M. T. C. being 
filled as early as April 7. 

In 1924, West Virginia was the first 
in the 5th Corps Area and the second 
State in the country to reach its quota. 
Columbia Uni- 


det. Naval Academy; to 


versity, New York. 

Lieut. Volney C. Finch, det. Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Cambridge, Mass.; to VT Sqdns. 2, 
Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Clayton S, Isgrig, Lieut. Charles R. 
Jeffs, Lieut. Edward E. Pare and Lieut. 


| Walt H. Roberts, det. Naval Academy; to 


Columbia University, New York. 

Lieut. Charles A. Rowe, ret., relieved all 
active duty; to home. 

Licut. Leland D. Webb, det. Mas. Inst. of 
Tech., Cambridge, Mass,; to VF Sqdn. 5, 
Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 
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The blackdine on the map 
shows the route taken by 
the intrepid aviators. 
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Good Will 


Value 


Deductions in Tax 
For Good Will Held | 
Must Show Fair Value 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
on Supporting Evidence 
for Obsolescence of 
Trade Marks. 





Yocuim Brotuers Co., LTD., PETITIONER, 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, No. 4559; Board or TAx Ap- | 
PEALS. 

Losses arising from 
good will, formulas, trade marks and } 
trade brands were disallowed by the 
Board to the taxpayer company herein 
for the reason that these were held to 
be unsupported by evidence showing any 
fair market value on March 1, 1913. The 
amount included in the petitioner's in- 
vested capital for intangible property 
paid in for stock before March 3, 1917, 
should not have exceeded 25 per cent o* 
the par value of stock outstanding on 
that date. oe ; 

W. E. Hayes for the petitioner and 
M. N. Fisher for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision 
follow: 

This is a proceeding for the 
termination of deficiencies in income and 
profits tax for the years 1918 and 1919. 
In its income-tax return each of 
these years the petitioner deducted from 
gross income $41,815.24 as property — 
arising from obsolescence of good will, 
formulas, trade marks, and trade brands. 
The question in issue is the right of the 
petitioner to make such deductions. In 
his answer the respondent alleges error 
in the computation of invested capital 
for the year 1919. 

Organized as Partnership. 

Findings of Fact. Joseph C. Yochim 
and his brother, A. R. Yochim, in the 
year 1898 organized a partnership known 
as Yochim Brothers, and engaged in the 
business or rectifiers and compounders 
of cordials and bitters. The basic in- 
gredients of these cordials and bitters 
were alcoholic spirits. The partnership 
was the predecessor of Yochim Brothers 
Co., Ltd., the petitioner, which was in- 
corporated on September 1, 1911. The 
partnership began business with bor- 
rowed capital of $500. It originated and 
owned certain secret formulas from 
which it manufactured cordials, bitters, 
and other alcoholic drinks and en- 
deavored to compete in the local market 
with certain cordials imported from 
France. 

Although the partnership started with 
a borrowed capital of $500 it did not owe 
a dollar to any one at the end of 18 
months and at the end of three years was 
discounting all bills and buying in con- 
siderable quantities. Out of the earn- 
ings of the partnership and before incor- 
poration in 1911, the two brothers pur- 
chased a number of parcels of real estate 
and made other investments, some 
which were not profitable. 

Owned Trade Marks And Names. 

The partnership owned in addition to 
the secret formulas, trade brands, trade 
names, and trade marks, and these, to- 
gether with the secret formulas and good 
will, were transferred on September 1, 
1911, the corporation. The three 
trade marks owned by the partnership 
were secured from the United States 
Government, one in 1900, one in March, 
1903, and another about the same time 
for aromatic bitters. All of the products 
of the partnership manufactured under 
its formulas were marketed under spe- 
cial labels. The sales increased from 
year to year. 

As September 1, 1911, the 
tioner corporation. which had an author- 
ized capital $125.000, issued 
stock at par value to the amount of 
$105,000 for the partner- 
ship turned over to it. 

During the years 1911, 1912, and 1914 
45 shares of treasury stock were sold to 
12 different individuals at par, making 
the outstanding capita! stock May 
19, 1914, $109,500. 

In computing invested capital for the 
year 1918 the Commissioner included in- 
tangibles to an amount equal to only 25 
per cent of the par value of the capital 
stock outstanding ($109,500). In com- 
puting invested capital for 1919 he failed 
to invested cap- 
ital by reason of the limitation imposed 
by the law the in in- 
vested capital of intangibles paid in fox 
shares of capital stock. 
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Sold Tangible Assets. 

The petitioner sold all of its tangible 
assets and dissolved during the year 
1919. Its intangibles were not sold. In 
closing its books of account for the year 
1918 it charged off as a loss $83,630.48, 
its book value of formulas, trade marks, 
trade brands, will. One-half 
of this amount was claimed as a deduc- 
tion from gross income in its income- 
tax return for 1918 and the balance from 
gross income in income-tax return 
for 1919. The Commissioner disallowed 
these deductions and increased net in- 
come accordingly. The deficiencies | 
herein complained of result from such 
disallowances. 

Many of the records of the petitioner 
were destroyed in 1919 or 1920. Dupli- 
cate records filed with the collector of 
Internal Revenue have also been 
stroyed. 

Opinion by Smith: The questions pre- 
sented by this proceeding are (1) the 
cost and actual cash value of certain in- 
tangibles consisting of good will, formu- 
las, trade marks, and trade brands paid 
into the petitioner corporation at o1 
ganization on September 1, 1911, for 
$83,968.26 par value of its capital stock 
and the value such intangibles at 
March 1, 1913; (2) whether the peti 
tioner is entitled to deduct from gros» 
income of 1918 any amount representir 
the loss through obsolescence or othe: 
wise of such whethe: 
the petitione: to deduct 
gross income of Tog any amount in re- 


and good 


its 


de- | 


of 


intangibles; (3) 


is entitled from 


| of the petition herein. 
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Taxation 


Tax Deduction Is 


Denied for Premiums 


Exceeding Surrender Value of Insurance 


Amount Paid in Compromise of Taxes and Penalties De- 
clared No Basis to Reduce Taxable Income. 


APPEAL OF STANDARD BREWING Co.; 

Boarp or TAx APPEALS, No. 193. 

The principle that losses of intangible 
property due to prohibition not 
proper tax deductions was used by the 
Board of Tax Appeals to deny that part 
It also was held 


that an amount paid in 1921 in compro- 


are 


| mise of taxes and penalties is not a 


proper deduction from gross income for 
1920. The difference between the total 


amount of premiums paid by the tax- | 


payer company and the cash surrender 
value of policies upon its officers was 
held not to be a deductible loss. 

W. W. Spalding for the petitioner, 
John D. Foley for the Commissioner, and 
Arthur B. Ballantyne and George E. 
Cleary as amici curiae. 

The findings fact 
follow: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. For 
many years prior to March 1, 1913, it 
engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of beer, ale, and porter under var- 
ious trade marks. 

In its income and 
for the year 1919, the 
a deduction from gross income in the 
amount of $94,874.70, as an allowance 
for obsolescence of its good will. The 
Commissioner disallowed the deduction. 


of and decision 


was 


profits-tax return 
petitioner claimed 


Petitioner Accused 


Of Illegal Manufacture 


In the year 1920, the petitioner was 


accused of manufacturing, contrary to | 
law, beverages containing more than one- | 
half of one per cent of alcohol and the | 


Commissioner seized its plant and de- 
manded a large sum in taxes and penal- 
ties and threatened forfeiture proceed- 
ings under the National Prohibition 
Law. On December 30, 1920, the peti- 
tioner deposited with the collector of in- 
ternal revenue at Scranton, Pa., $25,000 
as an offer in compromise of all claims 
against it by the United States arising 
said alleged violation of law. On 


from 


the value of such In- 


spect of the loss of 
tangibles in 1919: and (4) if 
titled to any such deduction 
whether the dedutcion may be ag r 
“net loss 


Act 


it is en- 
1919, 


for 


for 


the purpose of computing a 
under section 204 of the Revenue 
of 1918. 
Value of Intangibles. 

The most important question lor con- 
sideration is the fair market price or 
value on March 1, 1913, of the intangibles 
paid in for shares of stock in 1911. If 
they had no such value on that date the 
netitioner is not entitled to deduct any 
amount from gross income of the years 
1918 and 1919 in respect of them. The 
predecessor partnership apparently op- 
erated at a considerable profit. Although 
the two Yochim brothers started in busi- 
ness on borrowed capital, in the course 
of a few years they had paid off their 
and had accumul: some prop- 
At the date of incorporation the 
tangibles had a clear value in excess 
of $20,000. The corporation operated 
either at a net loss or with a negligible 
profit for the first five or six years of 
existence. It did even earn a 
fair return upon its tangibles. The evi- 
dence would indicate that this showing 
is due in large part to an unfortunate 
venture which the corporation entered 
into in the manufacture and sale of soft 
drinks. We cannot, -however, determine 
from the evidence the amount of the loss 
attributable to the soft-drink business. 
The auditor’s report for the year 1913 
indicates that most of the stock pur- 
chased for the manufacture of soft 
drinks had been disposed of prior to the 
close of 1913. The corporation operated 
at some profit for the year 1914; sales 
for the year 1915 were much less than 
those for 1914, and it is not in evidence 
whether there was a net profit for that 
year; the net profits for the years 1916 
1917 were small. 

Attempted to Prove Value. 

At the hearing it was attempted to 
prove the value the intangibles at 
March 1, 1913, by an offer made by one 
Viguerie to purchase $30,000 of the peti- 
i stock at par. This offer 
pted because Viguerie 
was to turn in a stock of liquors owned 
by him at the invoice price of from $22,- 
000 to $25,000 and the Yochim brothers 
had some doubt as to the salability of 
this stock at the invoice price. The only 
other important evidence of value of 
the intangibles at the basic date is the 
sale of a few shares of stock at par dur- 
ing the years 1911, 1912, and 1914. We 
think, however, that the sale of these 
few stock furnishes little evi- 
value of the intangibles of 
in 1913. It to 
ings afford the most satis- 
of value and those earn- 
that the intangibles had 
little more than a nominal value. In 
the absence of evidence showing a fair 
market price or value for the intangibles 
March 1, 1913, the determination of 
the respondent that they had no value 
on the basic date and that the petitioner 
sustained no loss when the worthlessness 
of them was made apparent by national 
prohibition in 1918 or 1919, must be sus- 
tained. 

In view of 


necessar) 


debts 


erty. 


its not 


and 


of 


tioner’s capital 


Was not ac 


shares of 
dence of the 
th petitioner 


that the ear 


ory evidence 


appears 
us 


indicate 


on 


ccnclusion, it is 


to consider the other allega- 
tions of error made by the petitioner. 


thi 
this 


yondent alleged error in computing the 
ted capital for the year 1919. This 
as computed without applying the 25 


cent limitation to intangibles pro- | 
326 (a) (4) of the | 


ided for by section 
venue Act of 1918. The limitation im- 
ed by the statute should be applied 
determining the correct deficiency for 
year 1919 
Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
Rule 50. 
April 22, 1927, 


ce, unde) 


not | 


| thereof to the petitioner. 
In his answer to the petition the re- | 


or about March 1, 1921, the amount 

of $20,000 was deposited by the peti- 

tioner with the collector of internal rev- 

enue at Scranton as an additional offer 

in compromise of the claims of the 

United States against it growing out of | 
said alleged violation of law. 

On May 10, 1921, the Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue, with the advice and 
consent of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, accepted the amount of $45,000 so 
paid by the petitioner to the collector 
“in compromise of all civil liabilities | 
and forfeiture proceedings involved in |! 
alleged violation by your company of 
Section 3389 and 3244, R. S., Section 
608 of the Revenue Act of 1918, and 
Sections 3, 6, 10 and 25, Title II, of the | 
National Prohibition Act,” with the condi- 
tion that “acceptance of the offer shall | 
not be construed as to affect any | 
criminal liability of your company or its | 
officers under Internal Revenue laws or | 
the National Prohibition Act, nor the 
right of the Government to revoke the 
permit of your company to manufacture 
cereal beverages.” No criminal proceed- 
ings were commenced against the peti- | 
tioner nor was its permit to manufac- 
ture cereal beverages revoked. 

The petitioner in its income and 
profits-tax return for the year 1920, de- 
ducted as a business expense the amount | 
of $25,000, deposited in that year with | 
the collector of internal revenue as 
Scranton as herein set forth. The Com- 
missioner disallowed the deduction. 


so 


Deduction Is Made 
For Insurance Fees 

In the year 1916, the petitioner took 
out a life insurance policy on the lives 
of certain of its officers in the amount 
of $50,000. The premiums paid on the | 
policy in the years 1916 to 1919, inclu- 
sive, amounted to $11,178.50. The policy 
was surrendered by the petitioner in the | 
year 1920, at which time its cash surren- 
der value was $6,647. The petitioner in | 
its income and profits-tax return for the | 
year 1920 deducted as a loss the amount | 
of $4,531.50, that amount being the dif- 
ference between the total amount of 
premiums paid on the said policy of in- 
surance and the amount realized by the 
petitioner upon its surrender. The Com- 
missioner disallowed the deduction. 

Opinion by Marquette: The first ques- 
tion presented by the record in this ap- 
peal whether the petitioner en- 
titled to a deduction for obsolescence 
of good will and trade marks in comput- 
ing i net income under the Revenue | 
Act of 1918. Counsel for the Commis- 
sioner admit that the petition had built 
up a good will of substantial value, but 
contend that such good will did not be- 
come worthless when the petitioner aban- 
doned the.manufacture of beer, ale, and ! 
porter, but on the other hand, was of | 
value in the “near beer” business in ! 
which the petitioner continued to engage. 

In passing on this question it not 
for us to determine the value 
of the petitioner’s good will and trade 
mal whether that value was de- 
ed by the advent of national pro- 
We have heretofore held in 
the Appeal of Manhattan Brewing Com- 
pany, 6 B. T. A. (United States Daily, 
Index 580, Vol. II), that under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, a taxpayer is not en- 
titled to any deduction from gross in- 
come on account of obsolescence of prop- 
erty of the character involved herein. 
21, 1927). 


is 


is 


ng its 


is 


necessary 


or 
stro 


hibition. 


Payment of Penalty 
To Government Discussed 

The discussion in the opinion in that 
appeal is at length and fully sets forth 
the reasons upon which our conclusion is 
based, and its repetition will serve no 
useful purposé here. Upon the authority* 
of the decision in the Appeal of Man- 
hattan Brewing Company, supra, we 
hold that the petitioner herein not | 
entitled to any deduction in the year 
1919 on account of obsolescence of its | 
good will and trade marks. See also Red 
Wing Malting Co. v. Willcuts, 15 Fed. 
(2d) 626 (United Daily, Index 
5398, Vol. I) (Certiorari denied March 

The second question whether the | 
petitioner in computing its net income 
the year 1920 is entitled to deduct 
the amount of $25,000 deposited with the | 
collector of internal revenue at Scran- 
ton, an offer in compromise of cer- 
tain claims of the Government against 
it arising from alleged violations of the | 
National Prohibition Act. The petitioner | 
contends that the amount in question 
represented a business expense. 

We are of the opinion that the peti- | 
tioner is clearly not entitled to the de- 
duction claimed, regardless of whether 
an expenditure of the kind under consid- 
eration constitutes an ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense, which question 
we do not feel called upon to decide. The | 
amount deposited by the petitioner with 
the collector in 1920 was for the pur- 
pose of compromising certain taxes and | 
penalties to which the United States 
claimed the petitioner had become liable. 
The offer was not accepted, and, in 
March, 1921, it was increased to $45,000. 
The total offer was accepted by the Com- 
missioner on May 10, 1921, and until that 
date the money so deposited with the 
collector remained the property of the 
petitioner. 

If the offer in compromise had not 
been accepted, the Government would 
have been required to return the amount 
It is, there- 
fore, apparent that the amount which 
the petitioner seeks to deduct from gross 
income for 1920 does not in fact repre- 
sent an expense either paid or incurred 
in that year. 


No Loss Is Found 


On Insurance Policy 

The third question involves the right of 
the petitioner to a deduction from gross 
income for the year 1920 on account of 
a loss claimed to have been sustained 
by it in that year upon the surrender 


is 


States 


is 


fay 
TO? 


as 


; the 


| terest bequeathed to the son. 
| troversy 
' ployed by the defendant 


| cedent’s death. 
i U. S. 205. 


; definite and actua 
| ins entitled to deduct from the gross es- | 


authority to add 


| policy the amou 
| it capitalized upo 


Deductions 


Allowances 


Use of Actual Facts 
Needed to Compute 
Value of Life Estate 


Ascertainment of Approxi- 
mate Results by Mortuary 
Tables Not Allowed 
by Court. 


BostoN SAre Deposir & Trust CoM- 
PANY V. MALCOLM E. NICHOLS, COL- 
LECTOR; DISTRICT CouRT, DISTRICT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, Naw No. 2552. 
Mortuary tables may not be used to 

obtain approximate results to determine 


duration of a life interest, or 


| mainder interest, for tax purposes when 

the actual value can be ascertained by | 
| the facts. 
| cision by the District Cowrt, Massachu- 


setts, in the case of Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company v. Malcolm E. Nichols, 


Collector, concerning the validity of the ; 
collector’s method employed in comput- 


ing the value of an equitable estate. 
The the 
Brewster is as follows: 


decision of by Judge 


court 


Tried Upon Agreed Facts. 


The plaintiff, as executor, seeks to 


tax of $1,- 
of 
Daniel W. Lawrence, and paid under pro- 


recover an additional estate 


285.12, assessed upon the estate 


test. 
upon agreed facts. 
Daniel W. Lawrence died May 9, 1921, 


leaving a will in which he gave the in- | _, . e x . 
, Change in Accounting Period 
income to his son, Rosewell B. Lawrence, | 
during his lifetime, and upon his death | 
the net income was to be paid to the | 


come of $100,000 upon trust to pay the 


Lawrence Memorial Hospital, Inc., a 


charitable corporation within the defini- ; 
(5) of 


tion thereof in Section 403 (a) 
the Revenue Act of 1918. Rosewell B. 
Lawrence died November 22, 1921. 


Both parties agree that the value of | 
the bequest to the hospital as of the date ,; 


of the decedent’s death was a proper 
deduction from the value of the gross es- 
tate under said section. 

It is also agreed that the value of the 
future interest in the, bequest would be 
$100,000 less the value of the life 
The 
method 
in 


con- 
the 


arises over 


based 
the 
the 


mortuary tables and 
probable duration of 
rather than upon 


upon 
life 
actual 


interest 


| of it. 


Liability Fixed at Time of Death. 

It is the plaintiff's contention that in- 
asmuch as the equitable life interest 
terminated before it was required to pay 
the tax, it had a right to deduct the 
actual value of the future interest de- 
termined by facts known at the time of 


| computation rather than by facts known 


at the time of the decedent’s death. 
I can agree with much of the argu- 
ment advanced by the defendant. 
undoubtedly true that the liability 
the tax is fixed at the time of the 
Hertz v. Woodman, 


for 
de- 
218 


It is not, however, true that 
amount of the net estate, which 
measure of the tax, can be ascertained 
from facts known at the time of the 
death. The amount of other deductions, 
such as expenses, losses incurred during 
the settlement of the estate, amount re- 
quired for support « 
pend upon facts subsequently developed, 
and the law concedes to the taxpayer 
the right to deduct the amount of 
penses actually incurréd, of losses 


the 


is 


ac- 


| tually suffered, and the amount actually 


allowed dependents under the laws of the 
State. 


Estimates Not Permitted. 

The law does not 
authorities to estimate or approximate, 
or to indulge in speculation as to the 
probable amounts of such deductions. I 


ment may not resort to mortuary or 
experience tables for approximate re- 
sults when it impossible to obtain 
alues. 


tate the amount of the 
charitable organization, 
ministering the law are 


bequest to the 
and those ad- 
wholly without 
to the taxpayer’s bur- 
of a certain policy 

record discloses that 
the petitioner took 
policy on the lives 
cers, 


in the year 1916 
out a life insurance 
of certain of its offi- 


inclusive, it paid in premiums on this 
of $11,178.50, which 
its books. 


In the year 1920, the petitioner sur- ' 
rendered the policy and received as the | 


cash surrender value thereof $6,647. In 


| computing its net income for the year 


1920, it claimed as a deduction the dif- 
ference between the total amount of 
premiums paid end the amount received 
upon the surrender of the policy. The 
deduction was disallowed by the Com- 
missioner. 

We regard the action of the Com- 
missioner as correct. To the extent 
that the premiums paid by the petitioner 
created in it a right to a surrender value, 
they constituted a capital investment. 
To the extent they exceeded the surren- 
der value, they constituted payment for 
earned insurance and were current ex- 
penses. Appeal of E. A. Armstrong, 
1 B. T. A. 296. The surrender value 
of the policy was the measure of invest- 
ment and upon the surrender there was 
no capital lost. 

Judgment 
srondent 
50. 
April 


will be 


entered for the 
notice, under Rule 


re- 


15 days’ 


a ) 


22, 192 


re- | 


This was the effect of a de- ; 


The action was tried without jury | 


| section 
; Act. 


in- | 


em- | 
computing | 
the value of this equitable life estate. ! 
| The value was ascertained by the use of 
the 


duration | 


| the 


It is } 


the | 


sf dependents, all de- | 


e@x- , 
} section 


permit the taxing | 


The taxpayer | 


of insurance. The | 


| to determine the duration 
' terest, 


' Union 
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ee 


Loss Non-Deductible 


For Following Year 


Declared No Ground for 
Tax Claim. 


LELAND STAVE Co., PETITIONER, v. CoM- 


MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, NO. | 


9355; BoarRD OF TAx APPEALS. 
A loss sustained during a fractional 


part of a year, due to a change of ac- | 


be deducted 
from the income of other years under 
204 (b), of the 


The Board of Tax .Appeals held 
to this effect in review of the Commis- 
sioner’s action in refusing to allow a 
loss sustained by the taxpayer company 
on the petitioners contention that the 


counting period, may not 


loss in question was a deduction in com | 


puting its net income for the calendar 


vear 1920 under section 204 (b) of the 


1918 Revenue Act. 

The taxpayer company, a Mississippi 
corporation, prior to March 31, 1919, 
kept its books and made its tax returns 


| upon the basis of the fiscal year ending 


March 51. Prior to the close of the 


| fiscal year ended March 31, 1919, the 


corporation had operated under the name 
of the Miller Stave Company, but at 
end of the fiscal year March 31, 
1919, changed the name of the corpo- 
ration to the Leland Stave Company.’ 
At the close of the fiscal year March 
31, 1919, petitioner requested permis- 
sion of the respondent to change its 
basis of reporting income from a fiscal 
year basis to a calendar year basis. Re- 


income for the period March 31, 1919, 
to December 31, 1919, and a return for 
the calendar year 1920. For the nine 
months ending December 31, 1919, peti- 


| tioner sustained a net loss of $8,219.69. 


The Board’s opinion follows in full 
text: 

In the Appeal of Tacoma Grocery 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 1062, we held that a corpo- 
ration changing its: accounting period 
from a fiscal year to a calendar year in 
1919, is not entitled to the benefits of 
204 (b) of the Revenue Act of 


1918, and that decision is controlling in 


| the case at bar. 


Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
April 18, 1927. 


den by 
adopted 


invoking rules and regulations 
by the administrative depart- 


} ment. , 
| do not mean to imply that the Govern- 


This is precisely what the defendant 
has done in the present case. Although 


‘the exact amount of the charitable be- 
and 


quest was susceptible of certain 
definite ascertainment, the defendant has 
refused to adopt the actual value and 
has insisted upon a result 

probabilities. The result of 
refusal is to deny to the palitiff a de- 


| duction to which it is clearly entitled 
; under the statute. 


Use of Mortuary Tables Not Provided. 
The statute makes no provision for the 
use of mortuary tables, and they cannot 


| spondent granted the request and peti- | 
! tioner accordingly filed a return of its | 


based upon | 
defendant | 


| be read into the statute as absolute rules | 
During the years 1916 to 1919, ! 


which the law will require to be applied | 


of a life in- 
or remainder interest, when the 
actual value can be ascertained. Vicks- 
burg & Meridian R. R. Co. v. 
118 U. S. 545; Kahn v. Herold, 147 Fed. 
575. “Their use is only justified when 
no better evidence is obtainable.” Herold 
v. Kahn, 159 Fed. 608, 615. 

The conclusions which I have reached 
are in accord with those reached in other 
jurisdictions. Herold v. Kahn, supra; 
Trust Co. v. Heiner, (D. C. Pa. 
Eastern Dist., recently decided.) 

I see nothing in U. S. v. Fidelity Trust 
Co. (222 U. S. 158) which  militates 
against the conclusions herein stated, or 
impairs the value of Herold v. Kahn and 
Union Trust Co. v. Heiner, as authorities. 

In U. S. v. Fidelity Trust Co., supra, 
the court was not dealing with the value 
of the life interest that had terminated. 
The question there was whether a bene- 
ficiary had received a contingent bene- 
ficial interest which had not become 
vested prior to July 1, 1902, and, there- 
trustee to a refund under the Act of 
June 27, 1902 (32 Stat. 406). 

Plaintiff Given Recovery. 

The value of the beneficial interest was 

determined with the use of mortuary 


Putnam, 


| 
Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Promulgated April 29, 


Appeal of James Duggan, Executor, | 


Estate of Hatjna Duggan, Deceased. 

No. 4706. 

1. On December 31, 1919, the decedent 
and her two brothers and a sister each 


of a coal-mining company transferred 
their respective shares of stock to trus- 
tees to hold under the terms of a dec- 
laration of trust whereby the trustees 


were to nay the income to the creators 


; of the trust with rights over to the sur- 


he ; “ivors upon the death of any beneficiary. 
1918 Revenue ; 3 ee 


Held, that the value at the date of death 
of the interest of the decedent in the 
trust estate was properly included in the 
gross estate under 302 (c), Rev. 
Act. 1921. 

2. On March 31, 1920, the decedent 
assigned a one-sixth interest in the trust 
property to a brother and another one- 
sixth interest to a niece, each assign- 
ment being for the joint lives of as- 
Held, that the 


assigned 


Sec. 


signor and assignee. 


value of the interests were 


improperly included in the gross estate. | 


John T. Kaler, Petitioner, v. 
Katharine N. Wurts, Petitioner, v. Com- 
No, 9181. 
sustained 
in year 1921, for loss sustained in stock 
of Hercules Motor Co., disallowed. 


sioner of Internal Revenue. 


Deduction claimed as loss 


missioner of Internal Revenue. 
B. Du Barry v. Com’r. Elizabeth N. 
Brock vy. Com’r. John W. Brock v. 
Nos. 8106, 8107, 8108, 8109. 


Ella 


Comm’r. 


Transfer taxes assessed under the laws | 


of Pennsylvania ‘against the estate of a 
decedent, which were paid by the execu- 
tor and by him deducted from the shares 
of certain beneficiaries of the estate, are 
not deductible by the beneficiaries under 
the provisions of Sec. 214 (a) (3), Act 
1921. 
Matilda Holz 
missioner of 


"R76 
‘ 


46. 


Lee, Petitioner, v. 


Internal 


Com- 


tevenue. No. 


The value of land at the time it was 


acquired as a gift determined from opin- 
ion testimony 
the 


and evidence of actual 
of establishing 


the basis theerof upon subsequent sale. 


sales, for purpose 


D. L. Marsh, Petitioner, v. Commissioner | 


of Internal Revenue. No. 


sale 


12621. 
from of certain 


suares of stock allowed. 


Loss sustained 
F. M. Reed, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. No. 6776. 
1, The March 1, 1913, value of a dam 


and its probable useful life from that | 


date determined to find the depreciated 
value basis upon. which the allowable 
deduction on account of the destruction 
of a part thereof in 1920, is computed. 

2. The March 1, 1913, value and prob- 
able useful life of a dam, as well as the 
probable useful life of a portion thereof 
reconstructed in 1920, determined for 
depreciation purposes. 

Appeal of Miller Brothers Coal Co. No. 

6665. 

1. Evidence held insufficient to estab- 
lish value of coal lease for purpose of 
invested capital or depletion. 

2. Claim for depletion on basis of 
discovery value disallowed. 

3. Rates of depreciation as determined 
by the Commissioner approved for want 
of evidence. 

M. L. Virden, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue. No. 5200, 

1, An oral contract of partnershiy be- 
tween a husband and wife is valid under 
the laws of Mississippi. 

2. Determination of March 1, 
value of certain real estate. 

3. Determination of date of repos- 
session of real ‘state previously sold. 
tables, The judgment of the court was 
that this beneficial interest had become 
vested prio rto July 1, 1902, and, there- 
fore, the trustee was not entitled to the 
refund. The question involved in the 
case at bar Was not involved in that case. 

Plaintiff may recover judgment ac- 
cording to its declaration, 

April 4, 1027. 


1915, 


, for profit. 


Commis- | 


| peal of Reginald C. Vanderbi 


Premiums 


Values 


'Expectation of Gain 
Test as to Whether 
Purpose Was Profit 


Losses Incurred in Operating 
Farm as Business Are 
Found to Be Proper 
Deduction. 


|; SAMUEL RIKER, JR., ExECUTOR OF THE 

Estate oF J. Amory HASKELL, PETI- 

TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 

REVENUE, No. 7102; BOARD oF TAx 

APPEALS. 

A primary test of whether farming is 
| being carried on for profit or pleasure 

to enable tax deductions is expectation 

of gain, and not the fact that gains or 
losses have occurred. 

| The Board in ruling to this effect on 
| the petition herein in support of the 
taxpayer, allowing the deduction of 
| farming losses under Section 214 (a) 
; (4), 1921 Revenue Act, also allowed a 
loss upon a bona fide sale of stock, the 

March 1, 1913, value being determined 

to be cost as the stock was acquired just 

prior and subsequent to that date. 

A country club membership acquired 
by the taxpayer as corporate officer for 
business consultations was held to have 
been acquired for personal convenience 
and a loss sustained upon its sale not 
deductible. 

Lawrenec A. Baker for the petitioner 
| and W. Frank Gibbs for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Loss on Investment Allowed. 

The Board’s opinion by Mr. Milliken 
follows: (1) The investment made in 
the stock of the Big Salmon Dredging 
Company was a transaction entered into 
While the record does not 
show when the stock was issued to Mr. 
Haskell, it appears that it was paid for 


owning one-fourth of the common stock | ae ee See ek ae ree 


1913. Its value was its cost, $10,000. 
There is nothing in the record to im- 
| peach the bona fides of the sale in May, 
1920. The Conimissioner, therefore, 
| erred in refusing to allow the loss 
claimed. 

(2) The purchase by Haskell of one 
share of stock in the Bloomfield Hills 
Country Club was clearly not a transac- 
tion entered into for profit. Nor can it 
be held that the loss arising from the 


| sale of the share was a loss incurred in 
' trade or business. The purchase of the 


share of stock was made rather for the 
personal convenience of Haskell than 
for business purposes. The Commis- 


| sioner did not err in refusing to allow 


the deduction of this loss. Franklin M. 
| Magill v. Commissioner, : 

Appeal of Arthur B. Chivers, 4 B. T. A. 
| 1083. 

(5) The decedent’s right to take the 
deduction of $9,087.87, resulting from 
the operation of the farm during the 
year 1921, turns on the question whether 
he engaged in farming as a business, 


| with the expectation of making gain, or 
| for recreation or pleasure. 
! of Thomas F. Sheridan, 4 B. T. A. 1299 


See Appeal 


and Ap- 
cD Eee ke 
A., 1055 (U. S. D. Index 3960, Vol. I), 
where the authorities are so thoroughly 


(U. S. D. Index 2692, Vol. iy 
ut 


| collated as to make further citation un- 


' necessary. 
Farm Run For Profit. 

The farm in qifestion was a well 
equipped dairy farm. It was operated in 
| a businesslike manner, Its accounts were 

kept so as to show the most minute 

items of income and outgo. Its only re- 
lation to the residence was that of 
propinquity. This gave Haskell a bet- 
ter opportunity to superintend his farm 
than if he had lived at a distance from it. 

He availed himself of the opportunity 
| to the fullest extent compatible with his 

other interests. The products of the’ 
| farm were sold, even the family paying 
for what they consumed. The dairy 
route was similar to that operated by 
ordinary dairy farms. The farm was not 
j carried on for display. The cattle had 
an average value of $44 per head. Cattle 
of this value are not kept for display. 

All the essentials of a farming busi- 
ness were present, unless such losses 
were incurred in the taxable year and 
in previous years as to demonstrate that 
| Haskell carried on this enterprise with- 
| out the hope of ever making it profitable 
-and for the gratification of a personal 
whim. That the latter element is absent 
is shown by the volume of production, 
the amounts received from sales, and the 
methodical way in which the farm was 
operated. 

So far from this undertaking being a 
| personal whim, the uncontradicted evi- 
dence shows that Mr. Haskell repeatedly 
stated that he not only intended to make 
his farm pay, but that he expected to 
make it pay. The fact that losses occur 
is only one of the evidential facts from 
which it is to be determined whether one 
carries on farming as a business or only 
for recreation. If losses, or even re- 
peated losses, were the only criterion by 
which farming is to be judged a busi- 
ness, then a large proportion of the 
farmers of the country would be outside 
the pale. , 

Expectation of Gain Determinative, 

It is the expectation of gain, and not 
gain itself, which is one of the factors 
which enter into the determination of the 
question. We have not the means of 
placing ourselves in Mr. Haskell’s shoes 
and if we could, we should be slow in 
holding that his repeatedly expressed 
judgment was wrong. It is sufficient 
that the farm was operated in a busi- 
nesslike manner and with a well defined 
and possibly reasonable hope that profits 
would eventually accrue. 

These factors being present, it follows 
that the decedent was engaged, during 
1921, in farming as a business and that 
the losses incurred in this operation are 
a proper item of deduction, 
tion 214 (a) (4) of the 
of 1921. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days? 
gotice, under Rule 50, April 18, 1927, 


under sec- 
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Trade 


Practices 


Esparto Grass Held 


Tariffs 
Shipping 


Commerce 


Wisconsin Concern Ordered to Cease 


Appraisals 


Customs | 


| National Prosperity President Coolidge Urged to Raise Tariff 


v 


| Honduran Congress 


To Be Dutiable as 
Article of Fiber 


Customs Court Overrules 


Protest of Importer Claim- 
ing Rate of 10 Per 
Cent. 


New York, May 2.—A protest filed by 
Kiley Bruder & Kiley, Inc., of Boston, 
against the collector’s assessment of 
duty under paragraph 1001, Tariff Act 
of 1922, 


tude provision in 


certain merchandise claimed to be 


Esparto grass, is overruled in a decision 


toms Court. The protestant claimed that 
duty should have been taken at the rate 
of 10 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1459, as a*non-enumerated manu- 
factured article. Judge Weller, in con- 
favor, writes: 

“The question presented by the record 
is whether the imported article is similar 
either in material, quality, texture, or 
the use to which it may be applied, to 
palm leaf, fiber, which was evidently the 
basis of the collector’s assessment of 
duty thereon under said pagaraph 1001. 


Certainly the testimony introduced by | 


the plaintiff is altogether incompetent | 
and inadequate to overcome the pre- 
sumption of correctness in favor of the 
collector’s action. From an exXamina- 
tion of the disputed merchandise and the | 
sample of palm leaf fiber in evidence, 
we might say that so far as we our- 
selves are able to judge there appears 
to be quite a marked similarity between 
the two as to form and condition.” 

(Protest 179989-G-13582.) 

The Collector of Customs at the port 
of Philadelphia is reversed in a ruling 
just handed down, involving the correct 
tariff treatment leather for | 
On entry, duty was levied | 

per cent ad 
372 


of certain 
picker straps. 
thereon at the 
valorem under paragraph 2, Act of 
1922, as parts of textile machinery. | 
Judge Fischer, in holding this classifica- 
tien to be improper, rules that free entry 
should have been accorded the merchan- 


rate of 55 


dise in question under patagraph 1606 of | 


the said Act, as leather cut into forms 
suitable for. conversion into manufac- 
tured articles. (Protest 56719-G-67653.) 

Certain steel knife chains, entered at 
the port of Norfolk by Geo. Borgfeldt 
& Co., are held. in a decision just handed 
down, to have been erroneously returned 
for duty at the rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem under the provisions of para- 
graph 399, 1922 tariff act. In finding in 
the importer’s favor, Judge Fischer now 
fixes duty on the merchandise in ques- 
tion at the rate of 4 cents per pound | 
under the provision in paragraph 829 of | 
the 1922 act, for chains of all kinds. 
(Protest 201508-G-558.) 

In a ruling just handed down sustain- | 
ing a protest of the J. F. McCoy Com- 
pany the court finds that certain chain 
hoists composed of metal, returned for 
duty at the rate of 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 399, Tariff Act | 
of 1922, should have been assessed, as 
claimed, at only 30 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 372 of the same act, 
as parts of machines not specially pro- 
vided for. The court’s opinion in this 
case is written by Judge Fischer. 

(Protest 159960-G-64014-25). 


Door Manufacturers 
Consider Standards 


Conference Discusses Plans to 
Simplify Practices in 
‘Industry. 


The application of simplified practice 
methods to the manufacture of kalamein 
doors (metal-covered wooden doors) was 
considered at a meeting held recently in 
the Department of Commerce. A state- 
ment concerning the meeting, made pub- 
lic by the Department, follows in full 
text: 

At a preliminary conference of repre- 
sentative manufacturers of kalamein 
doors, meeting at the Department of 
Commerce on April 7, under the auspices 
of the National Committee on Metals 
Utilization, steps were taken looking 
toward the formulation of a simplified 
practice recommendation to cover a 
standard list of sizes and varieties. 

As presiding officer, Mr. W. Chattin 
Wetherill, Director of the National Com- 
mittee on Metals Utilization, outlined 
the procedure that is followed by the Na- 
tional Committee and the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Department of 
Commerce in their joint efforts to co- 
operate with business to eliminate prev- 
alent avoidable waste, also giving ex- 
amples of elimination of waste programs 
in effect in other fields, 

A committee composed of J. IF’. Peelle, 
Richmond Fireproof Door Company, 
Richmond, Ind.; Leo F. Heller, Archi- | 
tectural Metal Products, Inc., Covington, 
Ky., and A. Goddard, of Howell, Field 
and Goddard, Ine., Review Avenue ahd 
Young Street, Long Island City, was ap- 
pointed to conduct a survey of current 
practice. A questionnaire will be mailed 
out by the committee in the. near future, 
to obtain information regarding the pro- 
duction records of the various manufac- 
turers, with the view of ascertaining 
popular demand and which sizes might 
which sizes and styles of doors are in 
be eliminated with benefit to the entire 
industry. j 


‘ 


at the rate of three-fourths of | tendo 


1 cent per pound, by virtue of the simili- | 
paragraph 1460, on | 


continue the 


| of 
ei tailer, to consumer, as the only proper 
cluding his opinion in the Government's | 


| sell the regular jobbers. 


| the 


Opposition to Producers Selling to Retailer 


Wholesale Grocers and Companies Aiding Are Directed 
to Abandon Policy. 


The Wisconsin Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and the Glass-Tarbush Com- 
pany and Otto L. Kuehn Company, mer- 
chandise brokers of Milwaukee, have 
been ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease and desist from certain 
practices alleged by the Commission to 
be unfair in the promotion of sales 
through jobbers. oe 

The full text of the Commission's 
statement follows: 

An order of interest to the grocery 
of Wisconsin and neighboring 
States has been issued by the Federal 


Trade Commission directing the Wis- | 
| consin Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
| its officers and members, the Glass-Tur- | 


; : | bush Company and the Otto L. Kuehn 
just rendered by the United States Cus- | 


Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., to dis- 
use of certain unfair 
methods of competition. 

The Commission found that respond- 
ents regard the channel of distribution 
manufacturer to wholesaler, to re- 


and legitimate channel of distribution 
and that the association operated under 
a set of by-laws which declared that 


one of its objects was to secure the uni- | 
| ings 


versal recognition of the jobber as the 


best channel through which the manv- | 
products | 


facturer should distribute his 


to the retailer. 


| Statements Were Issued 


| Disparaging Other Firms 
As a means of furthering their aim, | 


| Germany Is to Ship 
Horses to America. 


it was found, the officers and members 
of the association classified various con- 
cerns as “irregular,” circulated disparag- 


ing and derogatory statements concern- 
ing the business 


methods of such con- 
cerns, sought to 


| to refuse dedlings with them, threatened 


to boycott manufacturers continuing to 


deal with them, and carried out a cam- ; 
paign to induce manufacturers to elimi- | 
jobber’s | 
order in attempting to restrict the ability 


nate drop shipments on the 
of so-called “irregular” jobbers to under- 


The Glass-Turbush Company and the 


Otto L. Kuehn Company are both mer- | 
and the | 
Commission found that by cooperating | 
with the association in refusing to sell | 
“irregulars” these two firms received the | 
hearty support and bysiness of the mem- | 


chandise brokers in Milwaukee 


bers of the association. 
For many years the declared purpose 
of the Association has been 
the distribution of groceries to channels 
considered by it as legitimate. 
Distribution from manufacturer di- 
rect to retailer, whether a single retailer 
or chain store system or through any 
form of cooperative purchasing by re- 
tailers, or from manufacturer to a 
wholesaler who has any retail 


by the Association as “irregulars.” 
Practices Declared 


Injurious to Public 


The findings conclude that the prac- 


| tices set forth are to the injury of the | 
| public and respondents’ competitors and | 


manufacturers’ producers and their rep- 
resentatives, and constitute unfair meth- 
ods of competition. 

The order directs: 

“That the respondent association, its 
officers, both individually and in their of- 
ficial capacity, and its individual mem- 


bers, their agents, representatives and | 
j 
employes or any group of such respond- | 


ents or their agents, either with or with- 
out the cooperation of persons not par- 
ties hereto, cease and desist from follow- 
ing a common course of action pursuant 
to mutual understanding, combination or 
agreement for the purpose or with the 
effect, directly or indirectly, of lessening 
competition in the course of trade in 
groceries or allied products, or any of 
them, entering the State of 
from other States, by the 
methods, or of any one or more thereof, 
to-wit: 


producer, broker or other manufacturer’s 
agent on the ground or for the reason 
that such manufacturer, producer, broker 
or agent sells goods direct to 
or to wholesalers not considered regular 
and legitimate by said respondents; 


“*(2) By advocating the said common | 
| paragraph | 
| (1) foregoing, in bulletins, news letters, 


course of action outlined in 


correspondence, 
otherwise; 


orally at meetings or 


| Threats Forbidden 


Against Dealers 

**(3) By threats, oral or in writing, 
express or implied, directed to any manu- 
facturer, producer, broker, or manufac- 
tureres’ agent for the purpose. or with 
effect of inducing, persuading or 
constraining such manufacturer, pro- 


ducer, broker, or agent to cease to sell, | 


or diminish his sales to any competitor 
or retailer; 

**(4) By cooperatively soliciting as- 
surances from manufacturers that they 
will remain loyal to the Association's 
contention that it is improper and illegiti- 
mate for manufacturers to sell both job- 


bers and retailers, or jobbers who are | 


affiliated with retailers and by giving 
assurances on the part of the association 
to such manufacturers of special sell- 
ing effort in return for or on account 
of said cooperation; 

(5) By cooperatively circulating 
among the members of respondent As- 
sociation, manufacturers, retailers and 
their respective agents, disparaging 
statements concerning the methods of 
operation and financial standing of so- 


| called irregular concerns; 


(6) By recommending or procuring 
the circulation of disparaging attacks on 
manufacturers or producers or their re- 
spective agents, who sell direct to so- 
called irregular concerns; 


“(7) By cooperatively inducing or at- | and timber to Palestine, 


induce manufacturers | 


| Thoroughbreds to Make Ap- | 


to confine } 


affilia- | 
tions, has been classed by the Associa- | 
| tion as “irregular.” Manufacturers who | 
| sell direct to retailers were also classed | 


i A 
Wisconsin | 


following | 3 
- | acted in 


2 . é ‘ J 20 3 927 
“*(1) By ceasing to deal with or dis- | March 31, 1927, 


criminating against any manufacturer, | 


retailers | 


tempting to induce manufacturers to re 
fuse or discontinue their practice of 
shipping direct from the factory to the 
retailer for the jobbers’ account. 


Companies Ordered 


To Abandon Tactics 


“It is further ordered, that the re- 


spondent Glass-Turbush Company and | 


Otto L. Kuehn Company, their officers 

and agents, cease and desist from: 
**(1) Entering into agreements or un- 

derstandings with respondent jobbers to 


| cease dealings or refrain from selling 

to concerns not considered as _ regular | 
} and legitimate channels by said jobbers 
and sup- | 
| ported by respondent association, 
Cooperating with respondent as- | 


under the principles adopted 

“€(2) 
sociation and its members for the pur- 
pose of preventing so-called 


ufacturers represented by said broker 


respondent jobbers. 


“*(3) Reporting to respondent jobbers | 


the names of manufacturers and brok- 
ers who sold to so-called irregular deal- 
ers for the purpose of causing respond- 
ent members, pursuant to their common 


understanding, to cease or withhold deal- | 


with such manufacturers and 
brokers.” 

The respondents are required to re- 
port to the Commission within 60 days 


the manner in which they have complied 


with the order. 


pearances on American 
Track This Summer. 


The Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, 
James T. Scott, reports to the Depart- 


ment of Commerce that several ship- | 
| ments of German thoroughbred racing 


horses will soon be sent to the United 


States for'sale and for racing at Ameri- j 


can race tracks. 

The full text of the report just made 
public follows: 

It is reported in Germany 
rangements have been made with the 
Gestuet (breeding stables) Harzburg, at 
Bad Harzburg, owned by Baron von 
Lyncker, whereby a shipment of 25 year- 


| lings to the United States will be sent 


on the S. S. “President Roosevelt,” sail- 


| ing from Bremerhaven on July 13. These 
| yearlings are to be disposed 
| Saratoga auctions during the early part 


of at the 


of August. 

A shipment of race horses, it is re- 
ported, has also been arranged by Count 
von Helldorff for the S. S. **President 
Harding,” sailing on July 4. These 
thoroughbreds have been described as the 
best now racing in Germany, and accord- 


ing to reports in Germany they will run | 
| on the American tracks during the late 


summer and fall. 


Duties on Luxuries 


Reductions Made in Rates for 
Silk Thread and Textiles; 
Tobacco Tax Fixed. 


A new re-etxension of the increased | 


Danish luxury duties is reported by the 
Commercial Attache: at Copenhagen, 
Harry Sorenson. The Department of 
Commerce has just made public the fol- 


lowing statement relative to the Danish | 


tariff: 


The temporary Danish tariff increases | 
(the so-called luxury) duties on canned | 


fruits, tobacco, silk, ete., originally en- 
1924 to terminate 
31, 1926, and which were extended to 
extended to March 31, 1928, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 


ing silk (item 186) is reduced from 5 


; to 3 crowns per kilo. 


The duty on raw silk and artificial 
silk including silk yarn waste (item 291) 
is reduced from 5 to 3 crowns per kilo. 

The present temporary 


per kilo and 30 per cent ad valorem on 


cigarettes, and 2.30 crowns on other kinds | 
' of tobacco, is made permanent, as is also 
| the duty on cigars and cigarettes which 


is reduced from 5.20 crowns per kilo to 
4.50 crowns per kilo. 


Polish Steamship Line 


To Be Operated Privately 


The proposed Polish-Near East and 
Levant Steamship Line will be operated 
privately but with a government sub- 

idy, according to a report just received 

at the Department of Commerce from 
the Assistant American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Warsaw, L. J. Cochrane. Four 
ships are to be used and pending their 
construction, it was stated, it is likely 
three Italian boats will be chartered, 

The full text of the report follows: 

The proposed Polish-Near East and 
“evant Steamship Line will be operated 
by a private company with a government 
subsidy, according to Bank Gospodarstwa 
Krajowego. The line will employ four 
freighters and pending their construction 
by the Danzig Shipbuilding Company or 
the Italian “‘Stabilimento”” Company, 
three ships may be chartered from Lloyd 
Triestino, Cargoes of alcohol, agricul- 
tural and other machinery and iron man- 
ufactures will be carried from Poland to 
Turkey, timber and cement to Egypt, 
Later on car- 


° | 
irregular 
dealers from securing the goods of man- 


) . D | the 
respondents without the intervention of | 


that ar- | this upbuilding 


| for 
| American States, each an all of them, are 


| tural resourges 
! need of the supply of external capital 


| States alone. 


| United States 


December | 


have now been again ! 
| years since the Great War. 


r ; ri ve have been able in the United 
The duty on yarn and thread (includ- | poried we S 


| ing spun thread if I mm. thickness or 
less) of spymn or unspun silk or contain- | 


| upbuilding of 


duty of 2} 
1 crowns per kilo for raw tobacco, 2 crowns 


| gain, to the 


| dried and fresh 


Declared Necessary 
To Trade Expansion 


Mr. Hoover Discusses Rela- 
tions With Latin America 
at Pan American Com- 

mercial Conference. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| in the Western Hemisphere have been in- 


creased in late years, with the result of 
a bringing about of an independence of 
economic life free from such 
and, asI have said, I regard these forms 
of domestic policy as a secondary ques- 
tion in the upbuilding of the domestic 


| prosperity of each of our countries. 


Larger Understanding 
Considered Necessary 

There are other issues than these in 
influence of trade relations. There 
are many things upon which we need a 
larger understanding. | 


function of triangular trade. 

We see a great deal of discussion to 
the general effect that each nation should 
make its purchases in those countries 
where it sells its products, and thus 
balance its trade with direct business. 


| But their is no economic foundation in 


fact, and if it were put into action an 


| attempt to set any one country on the 
| basis of its direct trade would destroy 
| its prosperity. 

The great web of international trade | 
is no longer a direct exchange between j; 


two countries. It flows into a_ great 


| common pool and finds its common bal- | 


ance. 

It would be possible f 
great detail showing this 
movement of trade between 


intricate 


country purchases a 
amount of goods from another, and with 
those resources purchases are made of 
a more desirable character in 


which creates a demand for 
more foreign goods. 
I believe that 


relations as bearing upon 
of the domestic 
perity in each of our countries in the 


our financial 


| Western Hemisphere, the only country | 


that has so far developed its resources 


| to an extent that it has a surplus of cap- 


ital is the United States. 
This conversion of our country from 
a borrowing to a lending country has 


taken place in any essential semse within | 


the last 15 years. Prior to that time the 
whole Western Hemisphere was depend- 
ent upon the older countries of Europe 
its supplies of capital. Yet our 


in that stage of upbuilding of their na- 
where they azxve still in 


for those purposes, except for the United 
Due to the imzpoverish- 
ment of Europe as the result of the 
World War it has ceased, temporarily, 
to be a source of capital supply to the 


Western Hemisphere. In fact almost ev- | 
| ery country of Europe has been compelled | 


Extended by Denmark | 


to come to the great reservoir in the 
United States for assistance during these 


past eight years, and it seems to me, | 


therefore, a great good fortune that 
through the whole of the Western Hemi- 


sphere the economic strength of the | 


should hdve become so | 
| adopted between 


great that we would have been able to 


supply this essential capital without re- | 
Had this | 
case the development of | 
our southern neighbors must have been | 


straint and without restrietion. 
not been the 


slowed down or even stifled for a long 
period of years, until Europe could re- 
cover its prosperity. 


Europe Replaced 
In Making Loans 


Latin America has only been able to | 


borrow from Europe approximately $200,- 
000,000 in the whole of the last eight 
During this 


States to respond to their requests in an 
undiminished supply to the extent of 
over $1,200,000,000, and I believe we 
may take it as a certainty that with the 
economic structure each 
American state will in turn at some time 
begin to produce that surplus which will, 
when converted into capital, soon relieve 
it of the necessity of external borrowing. 
In time one by one of the other Ameri- 
can countries will become centers for the 
export of capital. In other words, these 
periods of borrowing during: the develop- 
nrent of states are but temporary. They 
have no meaning of a permanent mort- 


gage ora permanent obligation levied on | 
| the people, provided always one essential 


principle dominates the character of these 


; ae ° . | 
| transactions; and it is this pan‘ticular es- | 
| sential that I 


wish on this 
emphasize to you for your consideration. 
That is that no nation should 
should permit its citizens, to borrow 
money from foreign countries, and no 
nation should allow its citizens to loan 
money to foreign countries wonless this 


money is to be devoted to productive en- | 
, upon the development of the individual 


terprise. 


Out of the wealth and the higher 


standards of living created frrom enter- 


prise itself must come the ability to re- 
pay the capital, together with the net 
borrowing country. 
other course of action creates obligations 


impossible of repayment except by a di- | 


goes of paraffine, salt, sugar, fats and 
textiles may also be included. Return 
loads will consist principally of tobacco, 
superphosphates, olive oil, pxunes and 
fruits. ‘The establish- 
merchatt marine has long 
been discussed in Poland and while a 
small one will eventually be created, it 
is doubtful if the plans mentioned above 
will be realized for some time to come 


ment of a 


disaster; | 


| collected at the Panama Canal 


or me to go into | 


two and} 
| three and four countries, by which one 
predominant | 


still aj 
| third country; that the ultimate end is 

the building up of a domestic prosperity | 
more and | 


as the conference goes | 


on with its work it will find a matter of | 


| important discussion in the question of é ott 1 
: | mercial vessels was 15.86, and the daily 


pros- | 7 : 
| average amount of tolls paid by each of 


| September . 
| October ........ 


| December 


| tion, 


occasion to | 


itself, or | 


Any | 


| of 


On Importations of Plate and Window Glass 


Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, Cites Conditions in His 
State in Asking the Addition of 50% to Present Rate. 


President Coolidge was urged on May 
2 to invoke the flexible provisions of the 


tariff act for a 50 per cent increase in 
the duties on importations of plate glass 
and window glass to meet foreign com- 
petition. 

The request was made by Senator 
David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, “who 
called atthe White House to explain to 
the President what he described as the 
“terrible condition of the plate glass 
and window glass industry in the United 
States and particularly in western Penn- 


| sylvania. 


**A number of plate glass and window 


glass companies have already failed be- 


cause of inability to meet foreign com- 
petition from Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia,” said Senator Reed. “A great 


| many of them have suspended their divi- 


‘Panama Tolls Exceed 


might touch | 
perhaps on one question, and that is the | 


Million for 1b Days 


Collection for First Half of 
April Reported to Average 


$70,020 a Day. 


Tolls aggregating $1,050,375.93 were 
during 
the first 15 days of April of this year, 
representing transits of the canal made 
by 238 commercial vessels and nine non- 
seagoing launches, the office of the 
Panama Canal in Washington, announced 
on May 2. The daily average of transits 
for commercial vessels was 15.86 and the 
daily average collection of tolls $70,- 
020.51. 

The full text 
lows: 


of the statement fol- 


During the first 15 days of April, 1927, | 


238 commercial vessels and nine small 
nonseagoing launches transited the canal. 
Tolls on the commercial vessels aggre- 
gated $1,050,307.66, and on the launches, 
$68.27, or a total tolls collection of $1,- 
050,375.93. ; 

The daily average of transits of com- 
average tolls collection, $70,020.51. The 
the commercial transits was $4,413.06, 
as compared with $4,514.72 for the first 
15 days of March. 

In the following tabulation, the num- 
ber of commercial transits and_ the 
amount of tolls collected are shown for 


the first 91s months of the current fiscal } 


year ending June 50, 1927, with the daily 
averages of transits and tolls: 
Tolls for month 
Transits Tolls 
456 $1,980,719.67 
$64 2,055,041.91 
446 
445 
428 
458 
443 
449 
496 
238 


. 4,323 $19, 


Month. 


August 


1,989,213.95 
1,889,001.11 
1,996,036.72 
1,984,760.71 
1,994,860.82 
2,217,913.20 
1,050,307.66 


November 


January, 1927 
February 

MASON, sscveias sees 
April (first 15 days) 


Totals 





rect substraction from the standards of 


living of the borrowing country and the } 


impoverishment of their people. 

In fact, if this principle could be 
that is, if nations would refuse to allow 
the lending of money fer the balancing 
of budgets for purposes of military 
equipment or war purposes, or even that 
type of public works which do not bring 
some direct or indirect productive re- 


| turn, a great number of blessings would 


follow to the entire world. 

There could be no question as to the 
ability to repay; with this 
security capital would become steadily 
cheaper, the dangers to national and 
individual independence in attempts of 
the lender to collect his defaulted debts 
would be avoided; there would be defi- 
nite increase in the standard of 


borrower. 

There could be no greater step taken 
in the prevention of war itself. I do 
not propose that these are matters that 


can be regulated by law. They are mat- | 
| been less 


ters than can be regulated solely by the 
commercial and financial sentiment of 
each of our countries, and if this body 
may be able to develop the firm convic- 
dévelop understanding that the 
financial transactions between the citi- 


zens of nations must be built upon the | 


primary foundation that money trans- 


ferred is for reproductive purposes, it | 


will have contributed to the future of 


the Western Hemisphere in a degree sel- | 
dom open to a conference of this char- 


acter. 

We have every reason in the West to 
develop means of this character; we have 
a common tradition arising from a com- 
mon struggle for independence, the set- 
ting up aa commen theme in a new and 
great political experiment whereby we 
have founded our hopes and aspirations 


man under ordered diberty. 

We have carried on this experiment 
now in some 2) great political labora- 
tories over a century. We have found 
that experiment to be a success. It ha. 
been im each any every one 
our countvies. Each and every one 


a success 


of 


laboratory of discoveries, inventions in 


| government, which have penerated into 
' our neighbors, and we have here to de- 


fend a_great political theme, to defend 
a great political experiment, and that 
experiment is based-on a common sen- 
timent for national independence, for 
the elevation and the dignity of individ- 
ual man. 

I thank you. 


177,482.15 | 


nations of the world, | 


| ber 


| compared 
| January-March, last year, and of hard- | 


living | 
and the comfort and prosperity of the | 


| dends and complete shut-downs in plants 
are imminent. 

“The Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
glass factories have been delivering 


the cost of production in America. The 
whole condition is due not to any su- 
periority in their process of manufac- 
ture, but to the fact that wages in those 
countries are about one-fourth of the 
American wage scale.” 


an investigation of the competition in 
the plate glass industry, Senator Reed 
said, ‘‘and I hought to impress upon the 
President the gravity of the situation in 
the hope that it would speed up the in- 
vestigation.” The difference in cost in 
manufacture of plate glass here and 
' abroad would justify far more than a 
50 per cent increase, the Senator added. 





Decline Registered 
In Imports of Wood | 


1927 $2.833.541 Less Than 
for Period in 1926. 


of imports of wood and manufactures of 
wood for the first quarter of 1927 from 
the comparative figure for 1926 has just 
been reported by the Department of 
| Commerce. 

972,831, and that for 1926 at $22,806,372. 


sawmill products class. 
The full text of a 
Department follows: 


statement by the 


Imports of wood and manufactures of 


valued at $19,972,831, the comparative 
figure for 1926 being $22,806,372. The 
decline occurred in the sawmill products 
class, softwood lumber imports 
less by $1,865,000 and hardwood and 
cabinet lumber less by over $225,000, 
| While lath and shingle imports were 
lower than in the first quarter of 1926 
| by nearly $1,000,000. 
unmanufactured wood products consid- 
ered as a group, were imported in in- 


| tures of wood. The increase, however, 
| for each ‘of these groups was small, with 
certain items showing a lessened 


on other articles. 
Imports of logs other than cabinet 





; Woods (mainly from British Columbia), 


were 57,623,000 feet as compared with 
48,219,000 feet last year. Import of ma- 
hogany logs were also slightly up, 2,1340,- 


000 feet inthe 1927 period to 20,324,000 | 
| feet in the 1926 period. | 
2,019,626.42 | 


Central America this year were 10.- 


127,000 feet, from Africa, 7,559,000 feet, | 


compara- | : : 
j says a cable from Commercial Attache 


| O. C. Townsend, Lima. 


from Mexico 2,813,000 feet, 
tive imports for last year being 7,526,- 
000 feet, 8,734,000 feet and 2,720,000 
feet, respectively, for these sources, 
Spanish cedar log imports were low dur- 


ing March; the totak for the quarter | 
| Was 1,645,000 feet as compared with 2.- 
é Sawed cabinet wood | 
| Imports totaled 9,226,000 feet to 6,863,- | 
| 900 feet in 


557,000 last year. 


the first three 
1926, or about 80 per 
Philippine Islands. 


months 


cent from the 


shown by the customs figures. 

The total quantity of soft-wood lum- 
imported during the first three 
months of 1927, was 339,349,000 feet, as 
with 386,736,000 feet for 


wood Iumber and flooring (not cabinet 
woods) 16,337,000 feet as comparec to 


} 28,170,000 feet. 
increasing | 


In the manufactures section the two 
largest items are baskets and furniture, 


| the first :howing a slightly lessened im- 


port, while furniture imports were about 
one-third greater in value than last 
year, amounting to 31,108,944 for the 
first quarter of 1927. 

Cork imports in total value stood at 
$2,724,622 as compared to $2,078,373 for 
January-March, 1926. Imports of manu- 
factured cork, or cork insulation, and of 
cork stoppers, increased, other items 
separately shown in the statistics having 
than during last year’s 
period. 


Spanish Dye Works 


Sold to German Firm 


I. G.  Farbenindustrie Inter- 
ested in Deal Involving Plants, 


Attache Advises. 


The German I. G. Farbenindustrie is | 
reputed to have purchased the Compania 
| Nacional de Colorantes y Explosivos in | 
re- 
| ceived at the Department of Commerce | 
| from the American Commercial Attache 


Spain, according to a report just 


at Madrid, C. 
The 


H. Cunningham. 





us have made advances in this great | 


| are being produced. 
; half of the capacity. 


either in its entirety or in the control of 
its adiministration by the German I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. The Flix dye factory 


no longer belongs to the Sociedad Electro- , 
Quimica and has been sold to the Com- | 


Nacional de Colorantes y Ex- 
Azo and sulphur black 
Production is about 


pania 
plosivos. 


nual production 
and 400 tons sulphur black. 
pania Nacional has.a factory in 
celona which produces intermediates in 


The Com- 


larger quantity than required for the | 


domestic market. 


| Department 


glass in the United States for less than | 


The Tariff Commission now is making | 


| road 


99 





The decline, it is stated, occurred in the | 


wood for the first quarter of 1927 were | E 
| dustrial 
| jars, stoppers of any kind for bottles, 
; and bags, imported for industrial -pur- 
being | P 
| facture of candles; wax, eyelets, lasts, 


Logs and other | 


| from 23 
; creased quantity, as were also manufac- | leather 
| printed inscription for caps; steel wire 
im- | tended 
port which was overbalanced by increases | 
| Collector of Customs is satisfied for in- 
' dustrial purposes; and articles for use in 


Imports from | Mer ae 
| February 9, 1927, it is absolutely neces- 


of | 
| goods if the shipment is not covered by 
Philippine log im- | 
| ports also increased, 1,230,000 feet this 
year and 260,000 feet last year being | 


full text of the report fellows: | 
It is reported The Compania Nacional | 
| de Colorantes y Explosivos has acquired, 


dyes | 


Approximate an- | 
is 300 tons azo dyes | 


Bar- | 


Enacts New Statute 
Regulating Tariffs 


of Commerec 
Announces Changes in 
Foreign Requirements 

on Duties. 


A new tariff law in Honduras, exem- 
tion of soil graders from import duty 
in India, duty-free importation of road 
machinery into Guatemala, and certain 
exemptions in Malta are included in the 
foreign tariff notes made public by the 
Department of Commerce on May 2. 

The full text of the notes follows: 

Before its adjournment on April 10, 
the Honduran Congress enacted a new 
customs tariff law which will become op- 
erative on August 1 of this year, state 
advices from Consul Richard Ford, 
Tegucigalpa. The new law has not yet 
been published. 

Soil Graders Exempted. 

A recent notification of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated March 5, 1927, ex- 
empts soil graders from payment of the 
import duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, 
state advices from Consul William L. 


| Jenkins, Calcutta. 


Value for First Quarter of | 


The Legislative Assembly of Guate- 
mala has ratified the execiitive decree of 
June. 22, 1924, whereby machinery for 
building and repairing, such as 
crushers, tractors, dredges, rollers, wa- 


, ‘ 2 : | ter-carts, scarifiers, levelers, graders < 
A decline of $2,833,541 in the value | graders and 


scrapers are placed on th: free list, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Tariffs Division. 

In accordance with an act dated March 
the following articles have been 
added to the free list in Malta, accord- 


se 5 j ing to a report from Consul Sidney E. 
The figure for 1927 is placed at $19,- | 


O’Donoghue, Valetta. 
Added to Free List. 
Paper and cardboard boxes, cardboard 


| in sheets, cigarette paper in reels and 
; tubes for the manufacture of cigarettes 
imported for industrial purposes; labels, 

lithographed or printed in colors and 


wrappers, unprinted, 
purposes; 


in- 
and 


imported for 
empty bottles 


poses; wax and wicks used in the manu- 


heels and soles, imported in connection 
with shoe making; sumac imported for 
use in connection with the tanning in- 
dustry and for dyeing fishing imple- 
ments; leather bands cut in lengths 

23 to 24 inches, small silk bows, 
peaks, ready-cut lining with 


29 


cut in lengths from 31 to 32 inches, in- 
for use in connection with the 


local manufacture of caps provided the 


churches or chapels. 
Basis of Calculation. 


In order to obtain consular invoice 


; exemption on parcel post shipments to 


10 Peruvian 
decree of 


Peru valued at less than 
pounds, as provided by a 


sary to calculate this value at current 
exchange rates, rather than on paz basis, 


Even though the value of such ship- 
ments, when calculated on a par basis, 
does not exceed 10 Peruvian pounds, 


| the value when properly calculated ac- 


cording to current exchange rates may 
nevertheless exceed 10 pounds, resulting 
in heavy fines to the importer of the 


consular invoice. 


~ ~ -—- - - 


FOR SALE 
Turbo Generator 


and Parts 


THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


United States 
‘ting by and through 
Shipping Board 
Corporation 


Represented by the 
Shipping Board a¢ 
t) United States 
Merchant Fleet 


Invites Bids on the following 

property located at the Plant 

of the Gulf Refining Company 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


) K.W. Westinghouse turbo driven 
D.C. generator unit, 115 v 
ound wound, 6000 t 
gear, with 
t, switch and 
rse current relay 
will be 
the Merchant 
1713, 


received at the gflice of 
Fleet Corporation, Room 
y Building, Washington,D.C., 

a E Standard 

16, 7 The right is 
to reject any and all Is. 
*s Proposal S. D. No 
1 onditions of sale 


communicate with 


Bids 


Supply Department 
United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Reom 1713, Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


60 pages of vital business facts and 

figures. Who, where and how many 

your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 

piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers in the world, thru information ob- 

tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY BLOG. 

Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 
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Rate 


Revision 


- Railroad Receiver 
.. Granted Authority 
To Meet Obligations 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Approves Issue of 
Certificates for M. & St. L. 

Railway. 


The receiver of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


a report and order in Finance Docket | 
No. 6222, to issue $1,475,000 of receiver's | 
certificates, to extend or refund cer- | 
tificates of a like amount maturing in | 
The text of the report | 


April and May. 
by Division 4, follows: 
Full Text of Report. 
W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 


acting as a common carrier by railroad | 


engaged in interstate commerce, has 
duly applied for authority under section 


20a of the Interstate Commerce Act to 


issue $1,475,000 of receiver’s certificates. | 


J iecti ranti f the ap- | oi 
No objection to the granting © : | merce Act for a certificate thot the pres- | 


plication has been presented to us. 


The details regarding the appointment | 


of the applicant as receiver of the Minne- 
apolis & St Louis Railroad Company and 
the nature of the suit are set forth in 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Receiver’s Cer- 
tificates, 90 I. C. C. 491. 

On March 29, 1927, the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Minnesota, Fourth Division, authorized 
the applicant to extend or renew for a 
period of six months or longer, at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 7 per cent 
per annum, obligations oufetanding in 
the amount of $1,475,000, evidenced by 
receiver’s certificates in a like aggregate 
amount. Of these certificates, $400,000, 
issued pursuant to our order of October 
19, 1926, are payable in amounts of $250,- 
000 and $150,000 on April 30 and May 
5, 1927, respectively, and $1,075,000, is- 
sued to our order of April 17, 1926, ma- 
ture in amounts of $350,000, $450,000, 
and $275,000 on May 19, 24, and 25, 1927, 
respectively. 

For the purpose of renewing or re- 
funding the maturing obligations, the ap- 
plicant proposes to issue the new certifi- 
cates directly to the makers of the loans 
evidenced by the outstanding certificates, 
or upon their order; or to issue them to 
others should the present holders of any 
portion of the obligations be unwilling 
to extend or renew the maturing certifi- 
cates. 

Terms Reseived of Officer of Court. 

The receiver is an officer of the Court 
and is acting under its authority. While 
it is within our province to give our 
authority and consent under Section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, it is 
not to be understood that by giving such 
authority we pass upon or in anywise 
determine or affect the nature of the 
rights or liens to be enjoyed under the 
certificates in their relation to other 
liens. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
$1,475,000 of receiver’s certificates 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within the duly authorized purposes of 
the receiver, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by him of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair his ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose, 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Adjustment Is Asked 
In Southeastern Rates 


Railroads Petition I. C. C. for 
Modifications Represented 
As Necessary. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
filed with the Commission a petition for 
a modification of the findings concerning 
inter-territorial class rates between 
points in Central territory and points in 
the peninsula of Florida. 

The purpose, the petition says, “is to 
place before the Commission a full and 
complete statement of the situation with 
which these carriers are confronted by 


reasons of the reductions in the inter- | ~ 


territorial rates under the Commission’s 
findings—which reductions are super- 
imposed upon the reductions heretofore 
pointed out in respect to the intra-ter- 
ritorial rates—and to ask that these car- 
riers may be accorded some relief, 


through a readjustment of the rates au- | 


thorized in the report, from the burden- 
some effect of these combined reductions 
upon the present rates and revenues.” 


Rates Suspended on Carloads 
Of Straw to Indiana and Ohio 


By an order entered April 30 in In- | 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 


2902, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from May 1 until De- 


cember 1, 1927, the operation of certain | 


schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 25 to Agent B. T. Jones’ tariff I. C. 
C. No. 1771. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the rates on straw, carloads, so 


as not to apply via the Chicago, Burling- | 
ton & Quincy R. R. or the Missouri Pa- | 


cific R. R. as the case may be, on traffic 
moving from Cairo, Thebes, East St. 
Louis and Metropolis, Ill., and other 
points on these lines, also from Upper 
East Bank Mississippi River Crossings 
to various destinations in Indiana and 
Ohio, which would result in increased 
rates, 


as | 
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ailroads 


Permission Given Railroad to Acquire 
Two Lines in Washington and Idaho 


Full Text of I. C. C. Findings ‘on Application of the Spo- 
kane, Coeur d’Al ene & Palouse. 


Authority has been granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
Finance Docket No. 6014, for the Spo- 
kane Coeur d'Alene & Palous Railway 
Company to aqcuire and operate the line 
of the Spokane & Eastern Railway and 

| Power Company and the Inland Empire 

Railroad. 

| A summary of the Commission’s find- 

ings was published in the issue of May 2. 
The full text of the findings, together 

| with a dissenting opinion from Commis- 


| 


sioner Eastman, follow: 


The Spokane, Coeur d’Alene & Pa- | 





| lous Railway Company, a corporation or- | 
ganized for the purpose of engaging | 
in transportation by railroad subject to | 
| the Interstate Commerce Act, hereinafter | 
| paragraph (5) of that section. 


| called the Spokane, and the Great North- 
enr Railway Company, a common carrier 
by railroad engaged in interstate com- 
| merce, hereinafter called the Northern, 


| tion, amended January 15, 1927, in which 


(18) of section 1 of the Interstate Com- 


ent and future public convenience and | 


necessity require (a) the acquisition and 


operation by it of the lines of railroad of | 
| the Spokane & Eastern Railway & Power | 
Company, hereinafter called the Eastenr, | 
| which extend from Spoken to Hayden | 


Lake, 40.53 miles, Lake 


Junction to Liberty 


from Liberty 
Lake, 


| Birmingham Southern Railroad 
2,20 miles, 


and from Spokane to Flora, 10.39 miles, | 


all in Spokane County, Wash, and Koo- 
tenai County, Idaho; (b) the acquisition 
and operation by it of the lines of rail- 
road of the Inland Empire Railroad 
Company, hereinafter called the Eastern, 
which extend from Spokane to Moscow, 
88.90 miles, and from Spring Valley 
Junction to Liberty Lake, 2.20 miles, 
Spokane and Whitman Counties, Wash., 
and Latah County, Idaho; (c) the op- 
eration by it over a track approximately 
995 feet in length to -be constructed by 
the Northern to connect the tracks of 
the Eastern and the Northern in the city 
of Spokane, Wash., and thence over the 
tracks of the Northern to its freight and 
passenger terminals in that city; and (d) 
permits the abandonment by it of opera- 
tion of that part of the line of the East- 
ern from its connection with the track to 
be constructed by the Northern into the 
present passenger terminals of the East- 
ern and the Inland, in Spokane, a dis- 
tance of about 1.33 miles: 

(2) the Spokane applies under section 
20a of the act for authority (a) to issue 
not exceeding $860,000 of demand prom- 
issory notes, bearing interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum, and (b) to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect 
of the payment of $442,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds of the Coeur d’Alene & Spo- 
kane Railway Company, Limited, which 
are secured by a mortgage on the prop- 
erty of the Eastern; and 

(3) the Northern applies under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the act for a 
certifigate that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity require 
the conctruction by it of the proposed 
connecting tract in the city of Spokane, 
described above; and under section 20a 
of the act for authority to assume ob- 
ligation and liability in respect of the 
payment by the Spokane of the bonds 
of the Coeur d'Alene & Spokane Railway 
Company, Limited. The Department of 


Public Works of the State of Washing- | 


ton states that it believes that the grant- 
ing of the application would be beneficial. 


No formal objection to the granting of | 


the application has been presented to us. 


Proposal Considered 


| As Economical One 
The record shows that the Eastern 
and the Inland can not be successfully 
| operated independently; that there 
however, 2 substantial demand for their 
services in the territory served by them; 
| that operation of the lines as a part of 
; the Northern system will result in sub- 
stantial cconomies and afford better 
| service than can now be given, and that 
the proposed arrangement will enable the 
Northern io increase its traffic sufficiently 
to offset any losses which may be in- 
curred in acquiring and operating the 
| lines in question, Furthermore, the con- 
; Summation of the plan will eliminate the 
operation of the trains of the vendors 
through the streets of Spokane and will 
release their extensive terminal proper- 
ties in that city for industrial use. 
Upon the facts presented we find: 
1. That the present and future public 
convenience and necessity (a) require 
the acquisition and operation by the 
Spokane of the lines of railroad of the 
Eastern and the Inland; (b) require the 
operation by the Spokane under track- 
age rights over the rails of the North- 
| ern; and (c) permit. the abandonment 
| by the Spokane of operation of approxi- 
| mately 1.53 miles of track in the city of 
Spokane, all as described in the applica- 
tion. 

2. That the present and future public 
| convenience and necessity require the 
| construction by the Northern’ of a con- 
necting track approximately 995 feet in 
length in the city of Spokane as de- 
scribed in the application. 

3. That the issue of not exceeding 
| $860,000 of demand promissory notes by 


is, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ligation and liability by the Spokane and 


the Spokane, and the assumption of ob- | 


the Northern in respect of $442,000 of | 


| first-mortgage bonds of the Coeur 
| d’Alene & Spokane Railway Company, 
Limited, as aforesaid (a) are for lawful 
objects within their respective corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the pub- 
lie interest, Which are necessary and ap- 
propriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by them of service 
to the public as common carriers, and 
| Which will not impair their ability to 
| perform that service, and (b) are rea- 
jsaets necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes, 


| 
| 


An appropriate certificate and order 
will. be issued. 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: 

What is here proposed is clearly the 
consolidation into a single system for 
ownership and operation with the Great 
Northern Railway Company of the prop- 
erties heretofore owned and operated by 
the Spokane & Eastern Railway and 
Power Company and the Inland Empire 
Railroad Compgny. Of course, the 
Spokane, Coeur d’Alene & Palouse Rail- 
way Company is merely another name for 
the Great Northern. Whatever 
merits of this consolidation, and I think 
it has merit, we have no power to au- 
thorize it under paragraph (18) of sec- 
tion 1. 
be authorized under paragraph (6) of 
section 5, and then only after we have 
adopted a plan of consolidation under 


| Railway Construction 


| on January 3, 1927, filed a joint applica- | 


‘In Alabama Approved 


(1) the Spokane applies under paragraph | 


Authorization Granted 
2.4-Mile Line in Bir- 


mingham. 


for 


Construction of an extension by the 
from 
Ensley through Prait City to Thomas, 
Ala., has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket No. 6182. The full text of the re- 


port, by Division 4, dated April 20, fol- | 


lows: 


The Birmingham Southern Railroad 


Company, a carrier by railroad subject to | 


the Interstate Commerce Act, on March 
1, 1927, filed an application under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the act for 
a certificate that the present and future 


public convenience and necessity require | 


the construction by it of an extension of 
its railroad from Ensley through Pratt 
City to Thomas, a distance of 2.4 miles, 


all within the corporate limits of the | 


city of Birmingham, Jefferson County, 
Ala. No representations have been made 
by State authorities and no objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The applicant is controlled by the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
hereinafter called the Iron Company, 
through ownership of its entire capital 
stock. It owns and operates a line of 
railroad through the Birmingham-Besse- 
mer industrial district, which serves the 


| plant of the Iron Company, among others. 
and Ensley | 


A gap between Thomas 
separates the two main segments of the 
applicant’s line, which are 


railroad. 
five over the Iron Company’s tracks has 


beconte so great that it is necessary to | 
| from North Carolina points to destina- 
| tions in New Jersey, Penngylvania, New 


provide other means for moving the ap- 
plicant’s traffic. 

The proposed line will provide a di- 
rect connection between the two seg- 
ments of the applicant’s railroad. It will 


be used to move freight to and from | 


Ensley and other communities i . 7s 
ee sin orn g 
ear | Hartford Railroad et al. 


| able rates om wool grease from Winslows 


Birmingham, connecting lines of rail- 
roads, and the applicant’s terminal in 
Birmingham. It is further represented 
that the construction now proposed will 
relieve the present congestion of traffic 
and will provide a shorter route, with 
better grades, for the movement of the 
applicant’s traffic. It is also expected to 
have some secondary use for switching a 
small amount of traffic to and from points 
along its route. 

No estimate is submitted of the ton- 
nage that will pass over the proposed 
line, but it is claimed that its use will 
effect a saving of approximately $40,000 
a year in operating expenses by avoid- 
ing delays to train movements and by 
eliminating one train a day between 
Ensyley and the Birmingham terminal. 
The estim: ‘ed cost of construction 
$301,240. funds for construction pur- 
poses will be provided from the appli- 
cant’s surplus, without the issue of any 
securities. It is planned to begin con- 


received and to complete it about Octo- 
ber 1, 1997, 

The general balance sheet of the ap- 
plicant, as of January 31, 1927, showed 


investment in road and equipment $1,- | 


“1, miscellaneous physical prop- | Finance Docket No. 6210 to acquire the | 


| telephone 


panies) $2,714,198.54, capital stock $1,- | Telephone Company. 


200,000, current liabilities $705,498.95, un- | 
corporate | 


703,23 
erty $6,201.06, current assets (including 
$2,080,484.90 advances to affiliated com- 


adjusted credits $206,256.85, 
surplus $2,311,880.11. For the three 
years ended December 31, 1926, the re- 
sults of operation were operating reve- 
nues $3,504,554.08, 

53.78, net railway operating in- 
come $338,721.37, 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conve- 
nience and necessity require the construc- 
tion by the applicant of the extension of 
a line of railroad in Jefferson County, 
Ala., descriLed in the application. A cer- 
tificate to that cffect will be issued. 


the | 





Such a consolidation can only | 


| car of grapes. 


| gles, Grand Rapids, Mich., to Fond du | 





; of Ne wMexico, v. 
| struction from Tulsa, Okla., to Albuquer- 
| sociation et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
united by | 


trackage rights over the Iron Company’s | 
It is represented that the traf- | 





| has s t 
| tentative valuations of the railroads in 


iN 
is | 


| Bell Interests to Acquire 
struction as soon as authority therefor is | 





operating expenses | 


Line 


Extensions 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission May 22 are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19042 Sub 1, W. M. Ferguson, of 
Wellington, Kans., et al. v. Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Claim 
reparation on cattle from Oklahoma to 
Kansas points. 

No. 19567. Boise Payette Lumber 
Company, of Boise, Idaho, v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway et al. Asks Commis- 
to prescribe rates on 

products from points to 
in Colorado, and 


reasonable 
Idaho 
Kansas 


sion 
forest 
destinations 
Nebraska, 

No. 19568. Gamble Robinsom Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis v. Northern Pacific 
Railway. Claims reparation of $10.81 on | 
Bridgeman, Mich., to 
Wadena, Minn. 

No. 19569. Rosenthal Woodworking | 
Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., v. De- | 
troit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Rail- 
way et al. Claims reparation of $35.40 | 
on car of prepared roofing and ash shin- 


Lac. 
No. 19570. Jackson (Miss.) Traffic | 
Bureau v. Illinois Central Railroad et al. | 
Requests order by Commission requiring 
establishment of reasonable rates on box 
material, Crystal Springs, Miss., to San 
Benito, Tex. Claims reparation. 

No. 19571, Sub 1. Commercial Club 
of Fargo, N. D., et al. v. Ahnapee& West- 
ern Railway et al. Asks Commission to 
require application of reasonable rates 
on iron and steel articles to Fargo and | 
Wahpeton, N. D., from points in the | 





| Chicago district. Claims reparation. 


No. 19572. Best Foods, Inc., of Bay- 
onne, N. J., v. Central Railroad of New 
Jeysey. Requests order by Commission 
fixing reasonable rate on coconut stear- 
ine, Bayonne to San Francisco. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19573. Baltimore Enamel & 
Novelty Company, of Baltimore, Md., v. 
Atlantic Coast Line et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on stove trimmings, 1. c. 1, 
from Baltimore to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Claims reparation of $2,500. 

Ne. 19574. Gilliland Oil Company, | 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on material for refinery con- 


Claims reparation of $400. 
Tulsa (Okla.) Traffic As- 


que. 
No. 19575. 


Santa Fe Railwey et al. Ask Commis- 
sion to determine reasonable rates on 
turnbuckle derricks. Tulsa to points in | 
Kansas, Texas. New Mexico, Wyoming 
and Montana. Claim reparation. 

No. 19576. Peninsula Exchange, Inc., 
of Pocomoke City, Md. v. Atlantic | 
Coast Line et al. Claims reparations of 
$3,000 on fresh strawberries, 1. ¢. 1, 





York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Ontario. 

No. 19577. Frank L. Young Company, 
of Boston, v. New York, New Haven & 
Seeks reason- 


and Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I., and 
other points to Chicago, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Cleveland, Ohio; Waterbury, 
Conn., and other destinations. Claims 
reparation. 


Hearings on Pennsylvania 
Railroad Are Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
announced that hearings on its 


the Pennsylvania Railroad System had 
been postponed from May 2 to May 15, 
before Examiners Gibson and Woodrow. | 
The cases are Valuation Docket No. 386 | 
and others involving 26 subsidiaries. 


Seminole Telephone Co. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone 
has been authorized by the 
Commerce Commission in 


The 
Company 
Interstate 
Seminole 


properties of the 





Railway Asks Permission 
To Issue $42,770 of Notes 


The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Railway has applied to the Insterstate 


| Commerce Commission for authority to 


issue $42,770 of short-term notes, to be 
used in the purchase of a combination 
passenger and baggage engine-driven 
rail car and a combination mail and bag- 
gage trail from the J. G. Brill 


car 


Company. 





Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


| for 


| souri and Illinois down. 
| the lower part of the Mississippi would 


‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONL) 
AND WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Transportation 


| President Given Outline of Conditions 
In Flooded Area by Secretary Hoover 


Building of Higher Levees of Greater Width and Strength 
Urged and Further Loss of Life Believed Unlikely. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ership. I do not anticipate any conse- 
quent loss of life from now on. We have 
laid steps for concentration camps; sup- 
plies have been mobilized at different 
points so that if we have to add to our 
concentration points it can be done 
smoothly.” 
Major Problem Is Outlined. 

The major problem, Secretary Hoover 
said, is the construction of larger, wider 
and stronger levees along the Mississippi 
River’s banks. He said that the building 
of reservoirs in the upper reaches of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
are of minor importance. He said that 
the first thing to do to protect the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley is to guard against 
the levees breaking when the river is 
swollen and to prevent high waters from 


| flowing over the tops of the levees. The 


only way to meet this situation, there- 


| fore, he said, is to make the levees as 


large and strong as possible. 
Secretary Hoover stated that the 


| organization program thus far has been 


perfected to the point where there is no 
danger of a plague or pestilence. State 
boards of health and State sanitary of- 
cers, he said, have been given complete 
control over sanitation in the flood dis- 
tricts and they have taken effective steps 
to prevent outbreaks of disease. Thou- 
sands of persons, he said, are being vac- 
cinated and inoculated as precautionary 
measures. 
Aiblity to Plant Is Forecast. 

Secretary of Hoover expressed the be- 

lief that notwithstanding the damage 


| caused by the floods, the farmers, ex- 


cept possibly in the lower portions of 
the Mississippi River Valley, will be able 
to replant their crops. ‘No one,” he 
said, “has as yet had an opportunity to 
determine what the necessities will be 
rehabilitation and reconstruction 
work.” 

Secretary Hoover was not in a position 
at this time, he said, to estimate the 
amount of money the Red Cross will 
need to carry on its task of relief work. 
He expressed the opinion, however, that 
more than double the $5,000,000 asked 
for by the President in his proclamation 


| would be required. 


“We are depending upon the Ameri- 
can public to make good the financing,” 
said Secretary Hoover. “Our bills will 


| have to be met by the public and they | 


are pretty heavy.” 
After his conference with President 


|; dent Coolidge, Secretary Hoover called 
| at the headquarters of the American Red 


Cross where he conferred with officials 
relative to relief funds. The Secretary 
said he probably would return to the 
flood-stricken area about Wednesday 
night. 
Approves View of Mr. Hoover. 

Representative Burton (Rep.), of 

Cleveland, Ohio, for years Chairman of 


| the House Committee on Rivers and 


Harbors before his service in the Senate 
and subsequent election to the House, 
orally stated May 2 that the proposal of 
a chain of reservoirs as a means of flood 
control is impractical. He said he 


| agreed with Secretary Hoover’s state- 
| ment that higher levees afford the only 


adequate solution of the flood control 
problem. He also said that reforesta- 
tion, suggested as a means of controlling 
the floods, would be only of slight assist- 
ance. 

“The distinctive feature of this flood 


| has been the enormous rainfall, begin- 


ning last September, in the States bor- 
dering on the 
Reservoirs in 


require a space for impounding water 
that would be almost as great as the 
area of the land that would be over- 


| flowed,” he said. 


President Coolidge, it was stated orally 
at the White House on May 2, will be 
unable to accept the invitation extended 
him recently by the Governors of Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana to make a personal inspection of 
the flood area in the Mississippi River 
valley. The President, it was explained 
on his behalf, has found it impossible so 
to arrange his affairs as to be able to 
make the trip. 

More Donations Asked. 

Declaring that, because of the vast in- 
crease in the number of persons to be 
cared for in the Mississippi River flood 
area, the $5,000,000 already set by the 


|; American Red Cross to be raised by 


popular subscription will prove insuffi- 
cient, President Coolidge on May 2 issued 
a second appeal calling for a minmum of 
$10,000,000 as necesasry to care for the 
flood sufferers. The numbers to be cared 
for, the President pointed out, have been 
doubled since the original call for funds 
by the Red Cross and ‘the crest of the 
flood has not reached all parts” of the 
area. 

The full text of the President’s appeal 
follows: 

To the people of the United States: 

The situation in the Mississippi Val- 
ley has developed into a grave crisis af- 


fecting a wide area in several States. | 


There are now more than 200,000 flood 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines. 
March 

1927 
12,761,188 
3,523,3 
17,868,540 
2,672,594 
3,127,202 
5,673,819 
12,771,918 
5,096,622 
1,424,937 
3,668 564 
3,400,779 
8,929.32 


71.5 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue ......... . 
Total incl. other revenue .... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment ... 
Transportation expenses .... 
Total expenses incl. other 

Net from railroad 


Net after taxes, ete. 
Net after rents 

Average miles operated ......... 
Operating ratio ..... 


3 Months 

1927 
33,762,845 
9,879,514 
48,001,960 
7,226,678 
8,777,262 
16,271,691 
36,227,849 
4,956,093 11,774,111 
1,481,055 . 3,993,711 
3,449,411 7,759,875 7,503,030! : 
3,282,973 7,282,782 7,108,989 | 
8,769.84 8,929.33 8,768.33| 2 

71.9 75.5 95.5 


1926 
12,448,129 
3,583,615 
17,574,922 
2,766,852 
2,042,361 
5,682,335 
12,638,829 


1926 
33,079,343 
18 
47,224,776 

7,400,201 


16,283,883 
35,677,916 | 


11,546,860 | 


2,( 


2,025,609 
10,178,984} 2 
2,490,999 

484,760 
8,624,271 540,015 
802.339 


487,727 


4,032,111 | 185,000 


373,984 


Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


March 
1927 


3 Months 
1927 
6,089,206 

849,888 


1926 
1,957,427 

303,010 
2,444,889 7, 
428,568 1,330,079 
497,316 1,515,284 
767,196 2,331,926 
1,809,194 5,680,501 
575,695 ‘ 

185,000 

390,475 

440,314 ,395,096 1,455,326 
2,548.45 2,548.45 

76.5 


1926 

5,991,197 

920,633 
7,412,830 
1,225,419 
1,448,388 
2,322,765 
5,501,782 
1,911,048 


292,606 


103,272 


Nye lc 


302,586 


935.84 
80.4 








} over similar exports in 1925. 


Mississippi, from Mis- } ‘ 
ye 1 es : | import total. 








555,000 | 
1,355,604 | 


driven from 
This number is being in- 
daily as fresh breaks in the 
levees inundate the country on either 
side of the river, driving the inhabitants 
to points of safety. 

These refugees are being fed, shelt- 
ered, and clothed by the American Red 
Cross, acting as the agent for the Amer- 
ican people. The burden of their care 
will continue for many more “wecks. 


Quotas to be Doubled. 
Because of the vast increase in the 
flooded area, the sum already called for 
will prove insufficient. 
be cared for 


refugees who have been 
their homes. 
creased 


have been doubled since 


that call, and the crest of the flood has | 
that | 


not reached all parts. In order 
thse thousands of your homeless fellow 
citizens may continue to receive neces- 
sary care, a minimum of ten million dol- 


lars will be needed, and it is therefore | 
| chain of communication, has focused pub- 
lic attention on the West Coast States of 


desired that the quotas originally as- 
signed as a minimum to the various 
communities should be doubled. 

As President of the United States and 
as President of the American Red Cross, 
I am therefore urging our people to give 


promptly and most generously so that | 


sufficient funds may be received to al- 
leviate the suffering among so many 
thousands. 


For the purposes of coordination and 
effectiveness in the administration of 
the relief fund, I recommend that all 
contributions be forwarded to the nearest 
local Red Cross Chapter, or to the 
American National Red Cross Headquar- 
ters offices at Washington, St. Louis, or 
San Francisco. 


Exports of Coal Set 


New Record in 1926, 


ico; during the revolutions commencing 


Total of Foreign payee S : 
& Commerce of | depleted but livestock raising is again 


Country Also At High 
Mark. 


An increase in coal exports played an 
important part in the eftablishment of a 
new high recerd for foreign commerce 
moving through American ports in 1926, 
the United States Shipping Board an- 
nounced. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Cargoes moved through American 
ports during 1926 were 20 per cent 
greater than those of the proceding year 
when the previous high record was 
reached. The total volume of water- 
borne foreign commerce last year ex- 


| ceeded 112,900,000 cargo tons. 


The 1926 export total was 68,100,000 
tons, or 34.7 per cent greater than the 
export total of 1925. Most of this in- 
crease consisted of coal shipments to 
meet demands caused by the British 
coal strike. Coal exports of 1926 were 
15,615,000 tons, 171.7 per cent, above 
those of the previous year and reached 
a total of 24,700,000 tons, the greatest 
water-borne movement of a single com- 
modity ever recorded. Exports of com- 
modities other than coal show an in- 
crease of 1,900,000 tons, 4.67 per cent 
The im- 
port movement in 1926 was approxi- 
mately 44,800,000 tons, an increase of 
876,000 tons, 2 per cent over the 1925 


| Schedules on Lumber 


Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered on April 30 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


| 2901, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion suspended from May 1 until De- 
cember 1, 1927, the operationw of certain 
schedules as published in Wabash Rail- 
way Company’s tariffs I. C. C. No. 6159 


| and Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 


5550. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel transit privileges on lumber at 
points on the Wabash Railway when 
the traffic originates at points on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad and its 
short-line connections, which would re- 
sult in the application of higher combina- 
tion rates in lieu of the present joint 
through rates. 


Railroad Is Authorized 
To Install Train Stops 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 2 issued a report by Division 1 
approving with certain exceptions the 
installation of the auto-manual_ auto- 
matie train-stop system of the General 
Railway Signal Company on the first 
district of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railway, from Ludlow, 
Ky., to Somerset, Ky., 79 miles of 
double track and 78 miles of single 
track. The installation was made under 
the Commission’s order of June 13, 
1922. The total cast of the installation, 
including the equipment of 102 locomo- 
tives, was reported to the Commission 
as $292,336. 


' éb 


Date Set for Hearings 
On Iron and Steel Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 2 announced the assignment of 
hearings in that part of its rate struc- 
ture investigatiou, No. 17000 which ap- 


plies to rates on iron and steel articles. 


They will be held June 15 at Atlantic 
City, N. J., before Commissioner Camp- 


74.2 . pell and Examiners Faul and Bardwell, 


The numbers to | 





| three northernmost 








Flood 


Control 


Trade Development 
Expected in Mexico 
For American Goods 


Economic Improvement on 
West Coast Awaited With 
Completion of Railroad 
to La Quemada. 


Completion of the railroad connection 
between Mexico City and Nogales may 
develop the West Coast region of Mex- 
ico to such an extent that its economic 
improvement will stimulate the sale of 
American goods there, the Division of 


| Regional Information of the Department 


of Commerce notes in a recent state- 
ment. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The operation of the first train over 


the recently completed extension of the 
Southern Pacific Line from Tepic to La 
Quemada, Mexico, forming the last link 
in the Nogalas-Guadelajara-Mexico City 


Mexico. 
Opens Agricultural Region. 

This section of Mexico, comprising the 
States of Sonora, 
Sineloa and Nayarit, is preeminently an 
agricultural region and is the conter of 
a produce trade which is steadily in- 
creasing in importance. The favorable 
climatic conditions and the presence of 
numerous fertile river valleys has en- 
couraged the raising of fresh vegetables 
and fruits and this branch of agriculture 
has developed to such an extent that 
produce from this region are staple 
products in many American markets. 
In addition to these commodities, the 
region produces cotton, wheat, corn, to- 
bacco, coffee, beans, sugar and chick 
peas. 

For many years cattle raising formed 
one of the principal occupations of the 
inhabitants of the West Coast of Mex- 


in 1910, however, the herds were greatly 


becoming important and is approaching 
its former proportions. Mining has also 


| been an important industry on the West 


Coast for many years, more than one- 
half of the total copper production of 
Mexico originating in the State of 
Sonora. 

Until recently there have been no 4i- 
rect means of communication between 
this region and central Mexico. Ta 
reach Mexico City from the West Coast 
jt was necessary to proceed by rail te 
Nogales, Ariz., thence to-El Paso and 
then south by the National Railway oF 
to travel by water from Guaymas oF 
Mazatlan, ports on the West Coast %g 
seaports farther south, thence by ni 
to Mexico City via Guadalajara. 

Devious Routes Discouraged Trade. 

These devious routes discouraged Sj 
active trade between West Coast regio& 
and the central portion of the eountry 
from which itkis separated by the Siern@ 
Madre mountains. As a result the Mex- 
ican West Coast has been virtually a 
separate trade region within Mexico. 
The United States is the principal sup- 
plier of the needs of this region and 
absorbs most of its exports. 

The completed railroad from  Tepic, 
Nayarit to La Quemada, which has been 
tested and which will be formally in- 
augurated on May 8 will furnish through 
rail communications from the Pacific 
Coast States of the United States to the 
West Coast of Mexico thence direct to 
Mexico City and the eastern seaboard 


| of Mexico. 


The extent to which the West Coast 
region will be benefited economically by 
this improvement of transportation facil- 
ities may be appreciated when it is re- 
called that the new route is the shortest 
connection between the West Coast and 
the Central Plateau markets of Mexico, 
where 70 per cent of the Mexican popu- 
lation is concentrated. 


Increases in Rates on 


Window Glass Disallowed 


By an order just entered in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2899, the Interstate Commerce mores 
sion suspended from May 2 until De- 
cember 2, 1927, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 78 to Agent A. C. Fonda’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 174, Supplement No. 
12 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff I. C. 
C. No. 1878, &nd other schedules. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase rates on window glass and 
rough rolled glass, carloads, from, to 
and between points in southwestern 
territory. 


Spiorerest es } y ages 


RO 


A Few Wooded 
Villa Sites 


ReStricted Area 
Overlooking Rock Creek 


Sizes Up to an Acre 


Phone or Call for Lithographed Map 
Showing Sizes, ete. 


Iledges & Middleton 


| 
Incorporated j 
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April 29, 1927. 
(Made Public May 2, 1927) 


Conditions in Poland 


By Mr. McFadden 


Tendency Toward Chain 
Banking Assailed in Let- 
ter to Comptroller 
of Currency. 


Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
made public on May 2 letters he has 
sent to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
J. W. McIntosh, and the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, D. R. Cris- 
singer, calling attention to what he 
termed the growing tendency toward 
organization of holding companies to 
centralize control of unit banks. This 
establishes, he said, a vicious form of 
chain banking. 

The Bureau of the Comptroller of the 
Currency will give the letter from Mr. 
McFadden “most careful study,” Mr. 
McIntosh stated on May 2. 

“I have only today (May 2) received 
the Congressman’s letter,” said Mr. Me- 
Intosh. “Obviously, is) would be im- 
proper for me to discuss it until I know 
what points are stressed. The Bureau, 
of course, will give it most careful 
study and will send a reply to Mr. Mc- 
Fadden as early as is practicable.” 

The full text of Mr. McFadden’s let- 
ter to the Comptroller of the Currency 
follows: 

Honorable J. W. McIntosh, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Washington, D. 
C. Dear Colonel McIntosh: I desire to 
invite your attention to a tendency to- 
ward the organization of holding com- 
panies, or the utilization of existing 
agencies, which are now buying or will 
buy bank stocks in various parts of the 
country for the purpose of centralizing 
control of several or possibly a large 
number of unit banks—a vicious form 
of chain banking. The introduction of 
the English system of investment trusts 
into this country is somewhat responsi- 
ble for the exploitation of a plan which 
is being eagerly adopted by clever 
Americans who desire to exploit their 
control of the banking resources of the 
independent banks to their own zelfish 
ends. 

Chain banking is wrong in principle 
and has been so pronounced by the ablest 
bankers and citizenry in this country, 
and should not now be permitted in any 
form. And my purpose in now address- 
ing you is with the thought that your 


good offices may be applied in an ad- | 
ministrative way to stop any tendency 
If supervisory forces can- | 


of this kind. 
not cope with this tendency, prohibitive 
legislation must be resorted to. I am 
however, of the opinion that your office, 
having supervisory powers over national 
banks, may stop the movement at least 
in so far as national banks are ¢on- 
cerned. 


There ‘is probaly no doubt now that | 
in the enactment of the McFadden Bank- 
ing Bill we have declared_a national | 


policy as regards branch batking which July 1-Sept. 


has driven some of the people who were 


striving for the control of unit banking jan cates. 
new | 


in the Untied States to look for 
methods to exploit the banking resources 
of the country to serve their own selfish 
purposes and they are undoubtedly in- 
terested in this movement. 


Says Check is Needed. 
I have such a high regard for the 


supervisory power vested in your office | 
and your splendid corps of examiners | 


that I believe that a word to your field 


men to report any accumulation of the | 
stocks of national banks by holding or | 


investment trusts or other companies 
proposing to control these unit banks 


through what must be termed chain | 
banking would furnish the desired check | 


on this dangerous development. 


It is probably not necessary for me 
to suggest to you the desirability of your 
examining force, when making their reg- 
ular examinations of national banks, to 
inquire particularly into the sale or 
transfers of the stocks of the banks, 


and to see in all cases that the owner- | 


ship of shares are properly recorded in 
the names of the real owners of the 
stock ledgers and transfer books of the 
banks so that the officers and directors 
may know who really own or control 
stock. 


| New 





| Wash. 
| West Virginia 


For First Quarters of 1926 and 1927 


Income tax collections for the nine months ending with March showed an in- 
crease of $227,220,577.95 over the same period last year, according to a statement 


just issued by the Treasury Department. 


Corporations are paying probably one- 


fourth more than individuals, but this is due to the fact that the corporation income 
tax was increased one-half of 1 per cent during the year. 


Of the $1,647,256,895.32 receipts during the nine months ending March 31, the 


State of New York paid $469,602,046.66; Pennsylvania paid $165,897,587.83, Illi- 
nois paid $145,693,953.93; and Michigan paid $108,352,467.72. 
Following is the full text of the tabulation issued by the Treasury Department: 
Comparative statement showing income tax collected in the quarters ended 
March 31, 1926 and 1927; and in the first nine months of the fiscal years 1926 and 


1927, by States. 


States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Md. incl. D. C. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


| North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
incl. 


Wisconsin ° 
Wyoming 


Total 
Increase 1927 


Quarters ended March 31— 


1926 

$2,210,498.44 
562,369.87 
1,414,415.98 
31,428,936.52 
3,372,738.42 
8,272,201.57 
3,020,333.59 
13,635,024.60 
3,577,278.00 
1,748,773.60 
3,94,528.30 
50,293,909.02 
7,247,523.36 
3,468,783.97 
4,565,970.84 
4,310,133.76 
3,722,287.08 
2,452,504.10 
12,053,328.84 
27,758,813.24 
35,274,273.84 
9,918,839.36 
1,059,494.27 
15,014,410.62 

698,697.35 
1,849,529.12 
164,535.95 
950,669.29 
21,249,621.47 
205,972.32 
160,044,844.99 
5,103,062.60 
301,656.40 
30,704,125.53 
5,131,120.83 
1,965,140.79 
55,106,455.41 
4,116,796.10 
1,142,995.68 
321,027.43 
5,468,545.91 
11,742,835.01 
1,162,603.98 
819,175.04 
6,029,209.03 


Alaska 3,658,964.06 


3,547,088.45 
8,726,932.51 
403,107.51 


Quarter 


1927 

2,476,889.91 
536,655.93 
378,655.38 
33,571,317.65 
3,570,869.47 
9,589,670.44 
4,217,147.09 
8,453,375.24 
3,581,432.38 
1,243,989.98 
388,192.85 
54,003,692.45 
8,295,003.95 
3,316,835.12 
5,825,253.75 
4,466,817.45 
4,897,778.69 
2,432,389.36 
12,841,661.79 
27,210,208.11 
35,905,043.63 
7,132,826.95 
967,911.31 
14,534,715.61 
808,142.45 
1,722,630.01 
160,519.68 
1,077,593.60 
24,229,805.50 
222,531.27 
173,217,583.62 
5,222,505.05 
241,643.62 
29,843,344.85 
6,285,762.72 
1,869,589.67 
61,112,199.57 
3,354,376.56 
1,103,519.42 
230,587.03 
3,822,820.14 
2,959,729.02 
984,416.65 
853,459.28 
6,033,418.53 
3,822,590.04 
4,310,829.93 
9,861,095.70 
394,953.08 


$ 


$575,386,583.90 $604,583,981.75 


29,197,397.85 


Summary of income tax collections: 


1926 

$5,885,567.97 
1,214,843.37 
3,208,009.59 
74,838,339.98 
9,043,823.79 
20,955,268.96 
6,786,193.88 
22,147,457.77 
8,862,350.66 
4,613,591,15 
816,121.13 
126,744,172.26 
17,944,277.30 
8,378,981.77 
11,042,422.13 
10,734,489.18 
9,286,774.29 
6,027,916.42 
29,438,92%-S 

73,740,s CY 
82,605,"42.45 
21,641,907.71 
2,724,898.37 
35,664,150.06 
1,455,149.33 
4,597,332.87 
351,100.60 
2,198,110.40 
52,310,218.97 
475,143.37 
407,519,740.68 
12,790,462.17 
596,964.66 
79,126,430.11 
11,038,424.71 
4,919,175.02 
141,868,721.63 
10,264,721.27 
3,385,422.51 
690,186.83 
8,412,011.52 
26,353,602.76 
2,533,085.82 
1,960,680.20 
13,176,942.19 
9,306,801.78 
8,591,863.27 
20,774,340.50 
993,109.56 


Nine months 


| July.1-Sept. 50 ... 


| Jan. 1-Mar. 31 Mees 





| the conversion of foreign currency for the 


| in the New York market at noon today for 


Quarter Corporation 
$231,068,867.12 
232,464,505.51 


326,650,844.04 


Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


$790,184,216.67 
304,795,517.50 


Total (9 months) 
April. 1-June 3 


. $1,094,979,734.17 

Quarter Corporation 
$319,582,817.00 
305,764,107.32 
347,896,143.87 


Oct. 1-Dec. § 


Total (9 months) $973,243,068.28 


Nine months ended March 31— 


1927 

$6,809,779.91 
1,261,841.34 
3,947,353.79 
83,358,056.15 
9,524,026.02 

25,019,291.3 
10,356,992.18 
29,654,984.02 
10,594,562.19 
3,884,032.69 
1,124,383.10 
145,693,953.93 
21,542,137.47 
8,944,859.46 
. 14,378,204.12 
12,294,809.79 
11,964,024.74 


6,524,594.53 | 


33,938,334.93 
77,255,185.29 


108,352.467.72 | 


19,746,619.66 


2,676,614.89 | 
42,241,147.93 | 


1,834,246.30 
4,540,080.34 
346,240.65 
2,329,383.83 
61,250,691.58 
472,655.39 


469,602,046.66 | 


14,332,578.66 
585,114.97 


88,994,753.73 | 


16,811,728.40 
4,689,272.45 
165,897,587.83 
9,869,097.30 
3,086,801.55 
579,182.06 
10,093,872.14 
31,909,478.80 
2,672,230.31 
2,047,978.00 
14,968,749.78 
10,142,139.65 
11,724,907.96 
26,252,609.43 
1,135,209.40 


$1,420,036,317.37 $1,647,256,895.82 


227,220,577.95 


Fiscal year 1926 


Individual 
$193,260,185.96 
187,856,174.88 
248,735,739.86 


$629,852,100.70 


249,272,306.46 , 


$879,124,407.16 


Total 
$424,329,053.08 
420,320,680.39 


575,386,583.90 


$1,420,036,317.37 


554,067,823.96 


$1,974,104,141.33 


Fiscal year 1927 (9 months) 


Individual 
$213,001,039.29 
204,324,949.87 
256,687,837.88 


$674,013,827.04 


Total 
$532,583,856.38 
510,089,057.13 
604,583,981.75 


$1,647,256,895.32 


Note.—The Revenue Act of 1926 provided for an increase in rates of corpora- 
tion income tax from 124% to 13 per cent, effective for the tax year 1925 and a 


Foreign Exchange 


LBy Telegraph.J 

New York, May 2. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

May 2, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 

522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Forelgn Department: 


further increase to 151 per cent, effective for incomes earned in the year 1926. 


New Coinage Program 
Outlined by Estonia 


A summary of resolutions recently 
adopted by the State Economic Council 
of Estonia regarding the planned finan- 
cial reform have been received by the 
Department of Commerce, from the 
Commercial Attache at Riga, E. C. J. 
Mayer. 

The full text of the summary, as made 
public May 2, follows: 

The State Economic Council of Es- 
tonia at a recent sitting passed a num- 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,919,722.09 


1,398,708.41 
932,058.91 
311,131.64 


$4,561,621.05 
72,500.00 
247,644,519.13 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day.. 


EOL 60-6 VAN EEE cies $252,278,640.18 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures. . 

Interest on public debt. 

Refunds of receipts 

| Panama Canal é 

| Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
TUNG 0.65: 

Investment 


$3,855,181.31 
2,426,824.25 
730,997.77 


27,733.61 


3,773.00 
415,083.97 


Total ordinary expen- 
CHOGECS  vin.0 6.6.00 0000 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
| Balance today 


$7,602,368.69 


238,604,441.09 





. .§252,278,640.18 

accumulative figures together 

with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 


and for the year published each 
Monday. 


Record Established 


are 


European Borrowings 


April Shown as Exceeding 
Those of Latin America. 


Latin America has been replaced by 
Europe in the volume and value of for- 
eign loans floated in the United States, 
figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce for April have disclosed. 
Borrowings in the United States for the 
month established a new 
flotations of a total value of $209,000,000. 

The Department also noted a 





con- 


tinuation in the tendency of loans made 
foreign government to exceed those 


floated by private and corporate 
terests. 


The full text of the Department’s 


in- 


statement, made public on May 2, by | 
its Finance and Investment Division, | 


follows: 


the United States during April of this 


year exceeded that of any other month | 


in the history of foreign financing in 
this country. 


underwriters publicly offered foreign cap- 


ital securities of a total par value of | 


$209,000,000 (tentative figures), as com- 
pared with $141,000,000 in April of last 
year. The total new nominal capital 
(par value minus refunding) taken in 
this country during April was about 
$207,000,000, as compared with $111,- 
000,000 in the corresponding month of 
1926, or 4 net increase of 86 per cent. 


European borrowing in this. market | 


during April took the lead over’ Latin 


America, which held the lead during the | 


past two quarters. Canadian loans dur- 
ing April also exceeded the Latin Amer- 
ican total. The European total of about 
$92,00,000 was composed mostly of the 
large governmental loans of $30,000,000 


each to the City of Milan and to the | 


Kingdom of Yugoslavia, the $12,000,- 
000 of the State Mortgage Bank of Yugo- 
slavia and the $2,750,000 of the City of 
Trondjem, Norway. The balance of the 
European loans went to various corporate 
enterprises. 

For some time past the amount of Ca- 
nadian borrowing in the American mar- 


dian offerings are still being made in 


60,469.94 | 


6,071,830.40 | 


For Foreign Loans | 


in | 


record with | 





During April, American | 


| 978,570, or $10.78 per capita. 








Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 


ber of resolutions in regard to the 
planned financial reform, with special 
reference to the emission policy and the 


new monetary unit, which may be sum- 


the money market of this country. 
total par value of Canadian securities | 


The 


floated here during the month was $58,- 
000,000; of this total but 


Condition Statement Is Issued for 670 Member Banks in 
Leading Cities. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of 670 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of April 27, 
announced by the Board May 2, shows 
increases for the week of $37,000,000 in 
loans and discounts, $57,000,000 in in- 
vestments, $53,000,000 in time deposits, 
and of $23,000,000 in borrowings from 
the Federal reserve banks. Member 
banks in New York City reported in- 
creases of $14,000,000 in loans and dis- 


counts, $19,000,000 in investments, $44,- 
000,000 in net demand deposits, and $19,- 


; 000,000 in borrowings from the Federal 
72,304.84 | 


reserve bank, 
Loans Show Increase. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obligations, 
were $57,000,000 above the total 
ported on April 20, increases of $27,- 
000,000 being reported by banks in the 
New York district and of $29,000,000 by 
banks in the Cleveland district. ‘All 
other” loans and discounts were $20,- 


000,000 less than a week ago, the prin- | 


cipal declines being at banks in the New 
York and Chicago districts. Loans to 
brokers and dealers, secured by stocks 
and bonds, made by reporting member 
banks in New York City, were $5,000,- 
000 above the April 20 total, loans for 
their own account having increased $24,- 
000,000, while loans for 
banks and for others declined $8,000,000 


| and $11,000,000, respectively. 


Holdings Are Larger. 
Holding of United States securities in- 
creased during the week by $46,000,000, 


Number of reporting banks... 
Loans and discounts: 


eeeees 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations......... 
Secured by stocks and bonds......ssseecseee 


All other loans and discounts..... 


Total loans and discounts.. 


| Investments: 


8 
U. S. Government securities 


Other bonds, stocks and securities...-...... 


Total investments ........ 


Cash in vault . 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ....... 


Due from banks 


Due to banks. ...0.csccccbeos . 


All GER iccscsces 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks......... 


| Loans to brokers and dealers made by reporting 
The value of foreign loans placed in | 


member banks. in New York City: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


On demand 
On time 
Revised figures. 


Maryland State Costs 
$10.78 Per Capita 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Maryland for 


| the fiscal year ending September 30, 1926. 


Following is the full text of the sum- 
mary: 

The payments for maintenauce and 
operation of the general departments of 
Maryland for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1926, amounted to $16,- 
This in- 


cludes apportionments 


$3,373,727, for 


education to the minor civil divisions of 


| the State. 
ket has been falling off. A survey of the | 


r oe ' capita for maintenance and operation of | 
April total, however, indicates that Cana- | | 


| general departments was $10.69, and in 


In 1925 the comparative per 


1917, $5.49. The expenses of 
service enterprises amounted to $151,- 


public 


| 313; interest on debt, $1,442,810; and out- 
$23,000,000 
went to governments and municipalities, | 


lays for permanent improvements, $4,- 
330,791. The total payments, therefore, 


Te- | 


out-of-town | 





ee eeeeee 


eee eeesee 


Total loans and investments...... seveesceeces CO TOES 
Reserve balarses with F. R. Banks.........00.- 
Lihsilocbeeiaaniioussecs Mi 
Government deposits ....ccccccccccccvecceees 
a aiad oe ses pee 
ee sneseeee CyGmOOe 
Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Banks: 
Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations.......... 


the banks in the New York district re- | 
porting an increase of $36,000,000 and 
those in the Chicago district of $12,- 
000,000. Holdings of other bonds, stocks | 
and securities were $11,000,000 larger 
than a week ago. 

Net demand deposits declined in all 
Federal reserve districts except New 
York, Boston, and Atlanta, the sub- 
stantial increase of $48,000,000 reported 
by banks in the New York district and 
of $9,000,000 by banks in the Boston 
district being almost entirely offset by 
decreases principally in the Cleveland, 
Kansas City and San Francisco districts. 
Time deposits were $53,000,000 above 
the total reported a week ago, a slightly 
larger increase of $55,000,000 being re- 
ported for banks in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 





Gain In Borrowings. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks were $23,000,000 largey than on | 
April 20, banks in the New York dis- | 
trict reporting a slightly larger increase 
of $26,000,000. 

During the period of daylight-saving ! 
time the combined figures for all re- | 
porting member banks and for banks in | 
New York City and Chicago will be re- | 
leased at 2 o’clock Washington time. The 
remainder of the statement will be is- | 
sued at the same time if ready, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. 

The Board’s statement showing the 
principal resources and liabilities of the 
670 reporting banks on April 27 and 
April 20, 1927 and on April 29, 1926, 
follows, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars: 





4-20-27 
671 


4-27-27 


670 


4-28-26 


706 


163,749 
5,289,965 
8,495,157 


159,581 
5,581,400 
8,611,826 





14,352,8 13,948,871 


2,533,270 

3,333,721 3,042,865 
5,576,135 
19,525,006 
1,638,210 
276,149 
12,829,008 
5,555,469 


5,928,777 007, 
20,182,908 
1,652,354 
260,277 
¥13,031,627 
*6,035,670 
176,179 
1,159,245 
*3,206,945 





1,678,827 
264,396 


6,088,298 
166,083 


189,456 *179,261 
*83,798 114,255 


286,037 263,059 305,642 


912,277 
1,150,982 
814,864 


897,940 
1,023,681 
542,076 


1,143,294 
804,112 


2,463,697 
1,672,651 
791,046 


2,878,123 
2,201,997 
676,126 


2,882,994 
2,181,875 
701,119 


and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise | 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing | 
privileges. 

Net Indebtedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Mary- 
land on September 30, 1926, was $22,- 
491,478, or $14.28 per capita. In 1925 
the per capita debt was $14.22, and in 
1917, $14.34, 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Maryland subject to ad 
valorem taxation was $2,188,965,190; the 
amount of State taxes levied was $5,- 
545,401; and the per capita levy, $3.52. 
In 1925 the per capita levy was $3.40, 
and in 1917, $2.72. 





Value Fixed for Property 
Of C. & W. C. Railway 


The final value for rate-making pur- | 
poses of the property owned and used’; 
for common-carrier purposes by the 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway 
as of 1915 was placed at $9,991,825 
in a final valuation report made public 


| mission 


Are Found Changed 


| By American Misssion 


| Summary of Suggestions by 


Group Headed by Profes- 
sor Kemmerer Revised 
After Investigations. 


In the issue of Tuesday, April 12, was 
published a summary of the report of 
the Commission of the American Finan- 
cial experts headed by Dr. E. W. Kem- 
merer to Poland. This summary was 
dated January 9 and 10, 1926, and was 
made anterior to the work done by Dr. 
Kemmerer and his mission in Poland. 
The supplemental work resulted in some 


| elaboration of those preliminary recom- 
| mendations, according to a communica- 
| tion recieved April 28, 1927, from Frank 


D. Graham, secretary to the American 
(Kemmerer) Commission of Financial 
Advisers to Poland. 

Mr. Graham writes: 


“In publishing the report of the Com- 
of Financial Advisers which, 


; under the leadership of Professor Kem- 


merer, studied the Polish financial situa- 
tion in the summer of 1926, the Polish 
Government included as an appendix, a 
summary of suggestions made by Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer on January 10, 1926, 


| after a fortnight’s visit to Warsaw which 
| proved to be but preliminary to the or- 


ganization of the Commission. This se- 


| ries of suggestions covering the situa- 
| tion in January, 1926, is printed in full 


in your magazines and purports to be 


| a summary of the Report of the Commis- 


sion which did not begin its work until 
July 5, 1926. The suggestions which you 


; print were made in January for imme- 


diate application. They were proposed 


| for the emergency which existed at that 


time and did not at all apply to the situa- 
tion which had developed by mid-summer 
1926. They covered, moreover, only one 
point, that of currency reform, whereas, 
as your article correctly states, the Com- 


| mission when the time came for its re- 


port, dealth with 13 separate topics of 
which currency stabilization was but one. 

“The greatest positive error involved 
is that which is accentuated in the head- 
ing which you give your article, viz., that 
the Zloty be restored to par. In view 
of the fact that between January and 
July, 1926, a very considerable rise in 
Polish prices had occurred and these had 
in large measure become adjusted to the 
depreciation in the Zloty, Professor Kem- 
merer abandoned his former suggestion 
as no longer suited to the changed con- 
ditions and the Commission therefore 
recommended that the Zloty be not 
brought back to par (19.3c) but should 
be stabilized at nine to the dollar (ap- 
proximately 11.1c), about which level it 
had fluctuated for some time prior to 
September, 1926 (the date of the deliv- 
ery of the report to the Polish Govern- 
ment). 


“The Commission did not include in its 
report any summary of retommenda- 
tions, and the alleged summary has no 
connection whatever with that report.” 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe, 


Through its special cable service, 

The Equitable enables you to be 

but minutes away from the mar- 

kets of the world. 

Write to our foreign department 
for particiwars 


THE EQUITABLE: 
TRUST COMPANY 
; OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


The importance of this sugges- 
tion will, I am sure, meet with the hearty 
cooperation of the independent manage- 
ment of the national banks and will be 
evidenced in their furnishing every aid 
possible to all national bank examiners 
so the owners of the stock may be known 
at least to the management of the banks 
and the supervisory authorities and the 
public ultimately advised that the banks 

- of the country are being properly oper- 
ated. Respectfully yours, (Signed) L. T. 
McFadden. 


Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka). 

France (franc) 

Germanv (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo)...........+.. 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty)......... eae 
Portugal (escudo)........eee0-: 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (neseta) 

Sweden (krona)... sccsccccesses 
Switzerland (franc).... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael).. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael)... 
China (Hongkong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen).. dads 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar)......... ‘ 001084 
Cuba (peso) .000125 
Mexico (peso) .466833 
Newfoundland (dollar).... 998656 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold)... 
Brazil (milreis) 5 -1182 
Chile (peso)...... ; 1201 
Uruguay (peso).... 1.0092 


and about $35,000,000 to corporations. 


| for expenses of general departments and 
In all there were 15 Canadian issues, 


| public service enterprises, interest, and | sion. 
while the total of all other issues for | outlays were $22,903,484. The totals in- ae 
the month was only 19, ; clude all payments for the year, whether 
The predominance of government loans ; made from current revenues or from the 

over corporate, which characterized for- | Governmental Costs. 
eign financing in the United States in Of the governmental costs reported | 
the fourth quarter of 1926 and the first | above, $7,129,007 was for highways, $3,- | 
quarter of 1927 continued in April when | 548,288 being for maintenance and $3,- 
the value of government issues amounted | 580,769 for construction. 
to about two and one-half times that The total revenue receipts of Mary- 
of corporate issues. land for 1926 were $23,218,248, or $14.74 | 
Tt was pointed out in the Department’s | per capita. This was $4,645,550 more 

survey of foreign financing in this coun- | than the total payments of the year, ex- | 
try during the first quarter of the cur- | clusive of the payments for permanent | 
rent year that January, 1927, witnessed | improvements, and $314,759 more than | 
the greatest monthly amount of such fi- | the total payments including those for 
nancing during the period and probably | permanent improvements. This excess 
the largest amount ever recorded in this | of revenue receipts is reflected in cash 
country. The April total, however, sur- | balances, not shown in this summary. | 
passed the January takings by about | Property and special taxes represented | 
$31,000,000. | 31.1 per cent of the total revenue for 
| 1926, 31.3 per cent for 1925, and 43.1 | 


| per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
Monthly Report of Revenues and Expenses to the Inter- 


amount of property and special taxes 
_ ‘ ar collected was 63.9 per cent from 1917 
state Commerce Commission r : 
‘ Pere Marquette Railway. 


to 1925, and 1.1 per cent from 1925 to 

1926. The per capita property and spe- | 

March 3 Months cial taxes were $4.58 in 1926, $4.66 in | 
1927 1927 1926 

3,473,763 8,987,834 8,712,889 


1925, and $3.10 in 1917. 
Earnings of Departments. 

241,403 725,616 912,701 Earnings of general departments, or 
3,932,075 10,285,611 10,281,493 | compensation for services rendered by 
282,742 746,045 685,228 | State officials, represented 17.9 per cent | J 
817,306 2,811,986 2,258,131 | of the total revenue for 1926, 17.6 per | 

1,298,081 8,704,520 3,814,067 | cent for 1925, and 16.9 per cent for 1917. 
2,574,654 7,291,722 7,258,287 Business and _ nonbusiness licenses ! | 
1,357,421 2,993,889 3,028,206 ! 
191,657 573,144 596,253 ‘| 
i | 


marized as follows: 


The gold basis is only formally to be 
introduced. The actuat minting and 
emission of gold coins ts not desirable. 
The coin unit shall be 100 present Marks 
equal 1 Scandinavian Crown. 

The Council recommends that the new 
coin unit should be called “Taler” (dol- 
lar) which should contain 100 marks. 
The entire emission is to be concentrated 
in the hands of the reorganized Bank of 
Estonia. 

The smallest banknote shall be 5 
talers. The minting of small coins is to 
be the prerogative of the State. The 
largest denomination of the small coins 
is to be 2 talers, minted of silver. 

The total emisison of small coins 
shall not exceed 3 talers of copper coins 


and 6 talers silver coins per head of 
population. 


by the Interstate Commerce Commis- LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 





"1770 
2675 
.1923 
. .017580 
Supervisory Power. 
The full text of his letter to Governor 
Crissinger follows: 
Honorable D. R. Crissinger, Governor, 
Federal Reserve Board, Washington, 
D. C. 


| HUNDREDS of millions of 
| 
| 
Dear Governor Crissinger: I am hand- 
{ 


dollars in public service securi- 
ties have been distributed by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company 
and are owned by 275,000 in- 
vestors in America and Europe. 


.6450 
-6354 
-6155 
-6488 
4939 
4534 
4413 
4383 
3610 
A783 
5598 


ing you herewith copy of letter that I 
have this day mailed to Honorable J. W. 
McIntosh, Comptroller of the Currency, 
relative to the reported development of 
a comparatively new method of chain 
banking in the United States through 
the purchase by holding companies or 
investment trusts of the controlling stock 
interests of banks. 

The Comptroller has supervisory power 
over national banks. You have the same 
powers over member banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. Therefore, to this 
extent I desire you to apply what I have 
said to the Comptroller on this subject 
to the Federal reserve system, to the end 
that our independent banking system in 
this country may be kept free from this 
kind of domination or control. I feel 
sure of your entire cooperation in this 
respect. Very respectfully 
(Signed) L. T. McFadden. 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
te 60 Wall Street, New York 
3,309,033 
304,578 
3,836,664 
242,280 
780,646 
1,319,296 
2,509,061 
1,327,603 
204,29 
1,121,994 
986,758 
2,243.64 
65.4 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue ‘ 
Total incl. other revenue ... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses . 
Total expenses incl. other ... 
Net from railroad 


Chicago & Illinois Western 
Valued at $1,021,607 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 
803 Wilkins Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me copy of your booklet “Serving a Nation.” 


1658 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 2 issued its tentative valuation 
report covering the property of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Western Railroad. The | 
final value for rate-making purposes, as 
of 1918, was found to be $1,021,607. 


Net after taxes, etc. 

Net after rents aah 
Average miles operated ....... 
Operating PAHO ..cccccsiccnes 


constituted 37.4 per cent of the total 

revenue for 1926, 35.7 per cent for 1925, 
1,165,319 2,418,920 2,428,065 
1,003,400 2,121,825 2,134,816 


and 32.9 per cent for 1917. 
Receipts from business licenses con- | 
2,243.93 2,244.24 2,256.41 
65.5 70.9 70.6 





Address 
yours, 





CH .. 


sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 





inpex 646) 


a 


Government 


Requisitions 


Naval Requisition 
Declared Exercise 
Of Eminent Domain 


Compensation Allowed To- 
bacco Company for Goods 
Ordered in War 

Time. 


Liccett & MYERS Topacco, Co., PErTI- 
TIONER, V. THE UNITED STATES. 
362. SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Where a Navy for 
tobacco products did not purport to be an 
offer to commanded de- 
livery without the plaintiff's 
plaintiff was not consulted as to quan- 
tity, of delivery, 
it held in on writ of 
certiorari to the Claims that 
the property was taken by eminent do- 
main and the plaintiff was held to be en- 
titled to just compensation. 

Mr. 
ion of the Court, 
follows: 

Plaintiff brought this action to recover 
a balance claimed for ny products 
obtained from it for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps between September 8 and 
November 23, 1918. The Court of Claims 
found the value to be $485,504.30 and 
that in the same period the United States 
paid on account $423,895.96, and gave 
judgment for the difference, $59,610.34, 
without more. The plaintiff contends 
that the products were taken under the 
power of eminent domain and that it is 
entitled to such additional sum as will 
produce the equivalent of their value 
paid at the time of the taking; and that 
interest at a reasonable rate is the meas- 
ure of the amount required to be added 
in order to make just compensation. 

The sole question is whether the facts 
found constitute a taking by eminent do- 
moin. Plaitiff was engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of tobacco products. 
August 26, 1918, the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts of the Navy issued and de- 
livered to it Navy order N-4128, stating 
that pursuant to the Act of March 4, 
1917 (39 Stat. 1168, 1195) and the Act 
of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 182) and un- 
der the direction of the president an or- 
der thereby was placed to furnish speci- 
fied tobacco products for which provi- 
sional prices were named; that com- 
pliance was obligatory; that no commer- 
cial orders should be allowed to interfere 
with the delivery called for; that, as it 
was impracticable then to “determine a 
reasonable and just compensation for 
the material to be delivered, the fixing 
of the price will be subject to later de- 
termination. You are assured of a rea- 
sonable profit under this order; and as an 
advance payment you will be paid the 
unit prices stated hereon, with the un- 


order plaintiff’s 


purchase but 


consent and 


price, time, or place 


was this case 


Court of 


the full text of which 


derstanding that such advance payment | 


will not be considered as having any 
bearing upon the price to be subsequently 
fixed. “Any difference between the 
amount of such advance payment and the 
amount finally determined upon as be- 
ing just and reasonable will be paid to 
you or refunded by you, as the case 
may be.” 
Delivery Was Obligatory. 

The document stated that the order 
must be accepted and filled in any event; 
that it was to be signed and returned 
by plaintiff; that deliveries were to be 
made as directed by a designated officer 
and bills sent to him bearing a certifi- 
cate that the prices were those stated 
in the order; and that the conditions ap- 
pearing on the reverse side of the order 
were made a part of it. 

These included printed portions of the 
above-mentioned Acts of ‘ 
powering the President in time of war 
to place an order with any person for 
war material, of a kind and quantity be- 
ing produced by him, as the necessities 
of the Government might require; de- 
claring that “compliance with all such 
orders shall be obligatory,” and that, 
whenever the United States shall re- 
quisition any war material “‘it shall make 
just compensation therefor;” and author- 
izing the President exercise this 
power through agencies to be deter- 
mined by him. ogogregll 9, 1918, the 
Paymaster General of the Navy directed 
that any orders issued by the Quarter- 
master General of the Marine Corps 
should be executed and billed at the 
prices specified ) order N-4128, And, 
October 14, and November 22 following, 
the order was further modified so as to 
call for additional tobacco products. 

Upon receipt of the order and each 
of the modifications plaintiff signed a 
statement thereon that it was “accepted 
subject to the conditions” specified. The 
President had authorized the Secretary 
of the Navy. either directly or through 
any officer who, acting under the Secre- 
tary, had authority to make contracts 
on behalf of the Government, to exercise 
all the power and authority vested in 
the President applicable to the produc- 
tion, purchase and requisitioning of war 
material. 

Consent 


to 


Was Not Sought. 

Navy order N-4128 did not purport to 
be an offer to purchase; it commanded 
delivery of specified merchandise, Plain- 
tiff’s consent was not sought; it was not 
consulted as to Peete, price, time or 
place of delivery. The Navy relied upon 
the compulsory provisions of the Acts 
of Congress and commanded compliance 
with the order. 

These Acts authorized the requisition 
of plaintiff’s property for public use. 
The President was empowered to take 
immediate possession its plant to 
manufacture the tobacco products called 
for. Act of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat. 166, 
213. And it is to be presumed that the 
plant would have been taken if plaintiff 
had refused compliance. 

The acceptance was the closing 
of a contract; it was the expression of 
purpose to obey. And the order was a 
continuing one and operated to require 
delivery of the specified articles whether 


of 


not 


No. | 


Justice Butler delivered the opin- | 


| rite 


venue, 


Coal 
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Industry 


Court Wron gfully Creating Receivership 
Properly y Assesses Char ges on Corporation 


Jurisdiction in Suit Brought by Stockholder Sustained as 
Concurred in by Failure of Proper Recourse. 


CoAL BriqueTTe Co., 
TIONER, VY. Epwarp G. RIGGs, 
No. 227; Supreme CourT OF 
Unitep STATEs. 

A receiver was appointed in this stock- 
holders’ suit by a Federal court having 
The appointment was held, 
erroruously 


BURNRITE 
ET Al., 
THE 


jurisdiction. 


on review, to have been 


made, 

It was held, 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit, that the court was privileged, in its 
discretion, to require that the receivers’ 
charges be paid from the fund. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered 
opinion of the court, the full text 
which follows: . : 

This suit Was brought in the Federal 
court for New Jersey against the Burn- 
Coal Briquette Company, a Dela- 

corgoration, by Riggs, a stock- 


on certiorari to the Cir- 


the 
of 


ware 
holder. 
agement; prayed for the appointment of 
a receiver to conserve the assets; and 
asked, that “if deemed advisable” the 


” 


court “proceed under the statutes of the | 
. and that the 


State of New Jersey 
receiver be given all the powers and be 
charged with all the duties imposed upon 
such a receiver by the statutes.” 

Upon the filing of the bill, 
action by the corpora- 
and an issue of re- 
was authorized, all 
elaborate hearing 


were appointed, 
tion was enjoined, 
certificates 
ex parte. After an 
upon an order to show cause, 
ers were continued until final hearing. 


ceivers’ 


Receivership Continued 


Upon Final Hearing 

Upon final hearing, the , charges of mis- 
management were sustained and the re- 
ceivership was again ordered continued, 

“With all the powers vested in them 
by previous orders by this court made, 
and with all of the powers conferred 
upon receivers by an act of the State 
of New Jersey, entitled ‘An act concern- 
ing corporations,’ revision of 1896, 
amendments and supplements thereto, 
and that the receivers continue to oper- 
ate the business said defendant cor- 
poration upon a reorganization or read- 
justment of the affairs of said corpora- 
tion or such disposition as may be here- 
after directed to be made of the affairs 
of said corporation by this court.” 

The Court of Appeals reversed the de- 
cree entered upon the final hearing and 
directed that the bill be dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. The decision was 
not rested upon the ground that a State 
cannot enlarge the remedial right to pro- 
ceed in a Federal court sitting ‘in equity, 
see Pusey & Jones Co. v. Hansen, 261 
U. S. 491; nor upon the ground that a 
State cannot modify the substantive 
rights of a stockholder as against a for- 
eign corporation merely because it hap- 
pens to have property within the State. 
Compare Maguire v. Morigage Co., 205 
Fed. 858. ° 

The reversal! was placed solely upon 
the ground that the corporation had been 
found by the District Court solvent at 
the time of the filing of the bill; that 
the statute of New Jersey, as interpreted 
its courts, conferred no power upon 
its own courts’ to appoint receivers of 
foreign corporations unless they were 
insolvent; that the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Court was determined by 
that of the State courts. 291 Fed. 754. 

After the coming of the mandate, di- 
recting dismissal for want of jurisdic- 
tion, the District Court allowed the ac- 
count of the receivers who 


its 
its 


of 


by 


and 


directed payment by the corporation of 
the receivers’ obligations then outstand- 
ing, their expenses, the costs, and com- 
pensation for their own services and 
those of their counsel, amounting in all 
to nearly $80,000; declared 
amounts a lien upon*the corporation’s 
property; and ordered that, in default 
of payment, the property be sold to sat- 
isfy the charges. 
that decree 
Appeals. 6 F. (2d) 

The corporation contended 
the District Court was held 
out jurisdiction, it had not power to 
allow the account and order the pay- 
ment out of the fund. Lion Bonding and 
Surety Co. v. Karatz, 262 U. S. 640, 642. 


This Court granted a writ of certiorari. 
269 U. S. 


1: 


226. 
that 
to be with- 


since 


547 


Objection to Jurisdiction 
Overlooked by Litigant 

The main question for decision 
whether, in view of the Court of Appeals’ 
direction to dismiss the bill for want of 
juprisdiction, 
after the re 
the payment. 
to the jurisdic 
seasonably 
Camp vy. 


eivers’ account and direct 

There was 
tion, whieh, if it had been 
taken, _— have prevailed. 
250 U. 508. 

The plaintiff was a citizen of 
York; the defendant a Delaware 
poration; the federal jurisdiction rested 
wholly on diversity of citizenship; and 
neither party was a citizen of New Jer- 
sey. Thus, there was a sound objection 
to the venue. 

If that objecton had been duly made, 
and had been insisted: upon, an error of 
the lower court in 
not justify charging the 
now with payment of any 
count of the receivership. 
jection the jurisdiction, 
could be waived. 


Gress, 2 
New 


cor- 


corporation 


But that ob- 
being to the 
Central Trust 


to 


then on hand or thereafter to be pro- | 


duced. 


The findings show that plaintiff’s prop- | 
and |} 


erty was taken by eminent domain; 
its just compensation includes the 
ditional amount claimed. 
Line Ry. v. United States, 261 U. S. 
299, 304; Brooks-Scanlon Corp. y. United 
States, 265 U. S. 106, 123. 

Judgment reversed. 

May 2, 1927. 


ad- 


PETI- j 


| swer, 


| miss 
| : 
| on the first appeal, 


| court 


' ute, 


The bill charged gross misman- | 


} Clark v. 


receivers | 


the receiv- 


had been ac- | 
tive during a period of nearly two years; | 


| the 


Upon a second appeal, | 
was affirmed by the Court of | 


| on 


| ceivership 
it was error to allow there- | 
|} diction until 
an objection | 


| of the District Court in matter 


overruling it could 
| 


charge on ac- | 


Seaboard Air | 


Co. v. McGeorge, 151 U. S. 
Westinghouse & Co.,:214 U. 
252-253. 

And, before it was taken by 
it had been waived by a general 


v. Ss. 


appearance and other action. 
conceded, 
The 


with direction dis- 


of jurisdiction, 


reversal to 


for want 


tirely different ground. The 
Appeals held that there was lack of ju- 
riction of the subject matter. It as- 
sumed that the jurisdiction of the Fed- 


129; Kreigh 
249, | 


the an- | 
This was | 
ordered | 


Was put upon an en- | 
Court of | 


eral court was dependent upon the State | 


statute, 

This was error. A Federal district 
may, under its general equity 
powers independently of any State stat- 
entertain a bill of a stockholder 
against the corporation for the appoint- 
ment of at least a temporary receiver in 
order to prevent threatened diversion or 


loss of assets through gross fraud = 


mismanagement of its officers. 


ao 


Woolsey, 18 How. 351, 
541-344; Zeckendorf v. Steinfeld, 225 U 
S. 445, 459; Citizens’ Savings & Trust 
v. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., 205 U. S. 46; 
National Linseed Oil Co., 105 
Fed. 787; New Albany Waterworks Co. v. 
Louisville Banking Co., 122 Fed. 
Collins y, Williamson, 229 Fed. 59. 


See Dodge v. 
Co. 
776; 


Allegation in Complaint 
Adequate to Support Suit 


a suit of that charac- 


consistent with its being entertained as 
such. The only reference in the bill to 


| the State statute was in one of its eleven 


prayers. After the waiver of the 
jection to the venue, thcre was 
jurisdiction over 
subject matter; 
jurisdiction. 


The fact that 
ment of a receiver of a corporation is 
brought in a State other than that” of 
the incorporation may lead the court to 
decline to interfere as a matter of comity 
or for want of equity; or it may require 
the court to limit the scope of the re- 
lief granted. 


ob- 
Federal 
the parties and of the 
and there was equity 


See Leary v. Columbia River 
Fed. 795; Sidway vy. Missouri 
Co., 101 Fed_481; Parks v. Bankers’ Cor- 
poration, 140 Fed. 160; Pearce v. Suther- 
land, 164 Fed. 6$9; Maguire v. Mortgage 
Co., 203 Fed 858. : 


Muy. Co., 


Land 


82 


But the fact of incorporation under the 
laws of another State does not preclude 
jurisdiction. 


Compare Ceneral 
George, 151 U. 


Trust Co. v. Mc- 
S. 129; Lewis v. Ameri- 
can Naval Stores, 119 Fed. 391: Scatter- 
good v. American Pipe Co., 249 Fed. 
— v. Foulkrod, 264 Fed. 627; Kynerd 

- McCarthy, 3 F. (2d) 32; See & ee 
ae + V. Fisheries "Products Cg., 9 F. (2d) 
255. Compare also Nort PRD 

Land Co. v. Watkins, 109 Fed. 101. 

If the dismissal directed by the Court 
of Appeals on the first appeal was 
proper (as to which we have no occa- 
sion to express an opinion), it must be 
justified on the ground that, in view of 
the facts, the District Court erred in its 
judgment in appointing and continuing 
the receivers. Compare Chicago Title 
& Trust Co. v. Newman, 187 Fed. 573, 
576. In other words, the dismissal must 
rest on the ground that there was want 
of equity, not on lack of jurisdiction. 


The District Court, assuming errone- 
ously that it was without jurisdiction of 
cause, based the order of payment 
solely on a supposed exception to the 
rule which denies to a court lacking 


23; 


| jurisdiction the power to allow receivers’ 
these | 


charges. 
ception, 


According to the supposed ex- 
a party who has acquiesced and 
has thereby joined in misleading the 
court into an erroneous exercise of 
jurisdiction, may not complain when he 
is thereafter, saddled with the charges. 


Challenge of Jurisdiction 
Upon Untenable Grounds 


And he will be held to have acquiesced, 
despite a challenge of the jurisdiction, if 
his challenge was placed wholly upon an 
untenable ground; for, by objecting only 
the untenable ground, he may have 
misled the court as much as if he had 
not objected at all. 


The trial court rested its finding of 
acquiescence on the fact that, while vig- 
orously opposing continuance of the re- 
on other grounds, the cor- 
poration did not intimate a lack of juris- 

months after the appoint- 
aside from failing to object 
it failed to appeal from 


that, 
venue, 


ment; 
to the 


| ci ae ; 
| the decree continuing the appointment 


of the receivers ,when the case was 
heard upon the order to show cause; and 
that it stood by in silence while the re- 
ceivers were borrowing and spending 
money upon its property, thus taking the 
benefit of their action. The assumption 
of law 
and its finding of fact were affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals. 

We have no occasion to 
whether 
appoints a receiver in a case in which 
it necessarily lacks jurisdiction of the 
subject matter, so that jurisdiction can- 
not be acquired by acquiescence, may 
nevertheless 
tion, because of acquiescence, the usual 
charges incident to a receivership. For 
in the case at bar, the District Court 
had throughout jurisdiction of 
ject matter. 

It is settled that where a 
appointed in a_ stockholders’ 
Federal court having jurisdiction, and 
the appointment held on review to 
have been wrongly made, the Court may, 
in the exercise of its judicial discretion, 
zequire that the receivers’ charges be 


determine 


is 
a 


receiver 
suit by 


is 


’ 


| 


There were allegations in the bill ade- 
| quate to support 
ter; and there was nothing in the bill in- | 


a bill seeking appoint- 


——. 


Receivership 


Costs 


es 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 


inches, 


usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


VIDENCE: Plea of Guilty: 


Privilege To Introduce.—A plea of guilty may 


not be introduced in evidence where withdrawn on order of court grant- 
ing leave and permitting substitution of plea of not guilty—Kerchevyal v. 
United States (Supreme Court of the United States,)—Yearly Index Page 


646, Col. 6 (Volume II.) 


LAW: 
mental defe 


(CONSTITUTION AL 
‘ —Sterilization of 
sterilization is made under 


rights of defective and provisions of statute are complied with—Buck v. 


Police Power: 
stive, held: 
State statute which carefully protects procedural 


Sterilization of Mental Defectives. 
Constitutional where order for 


Bell 


et al. (Supreme Court of the United States.)—Yearly Index Page 647, Col. 


(Volume II.) 


(CORPORATIONS: Stockholders’ Sui 
A 


C3 
—Where receiver is appointed in stockholders’ 


Receivership: Liability For Expenses. 
suit by Federal court hay- 


ing jurisdiction and the appointment is held on receiver to have been wrongly 
made, court may require receivers’ charges be paid by corporation; and where 


court, in exercise of jurisdiction, 


has erroueously appointed receiver, 


acquies- 


cence of defendant may influence court in its discretion, to make receivership 
expenses a charge upon the fund.—Burnrite Coal Briquette Co. v. Riggs et al. 


(Supreme Court of the United States 
II.) 


.)—Yearly Index Page 646, Col. 


2 (Volume 


INT DOMAIN: Public Use: 


order 


ae 


Nav y 


Compensation: 
for tobacco products did not purport, to be offer 


Tobacco Products.—Where 
to ~purchase 


but commanded delivery without plaintiff’s consent and plaintiff was not con- 


sulted as to quantity, 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
States.) —Yearly Index Page 646, Col. 


Tr. ADE MARKS.— 


“Redleaf” for corsets. 


paid either by the corporation or by the 
unsuccessful plaintiff. (See Ferguson Vv. 
Dent, 46 Fed. 88, 96-99; Clark v. Brown, 
119 Fed. 130; Beach v. Macon Grocery 
Co., 125 Fed. 513; In re Lacov, 142 Fed. 
960; In re T. E. Hill Co., 159 Fed. 73; 
In re Aschenbach Co., 183 Fed. 305; In 
re Wentworth Lunch Co., 191 Fed. 821; In 
re Wilkes+Barre Light Co., 235 Fed. 807; 
In re Independent Machine Corp., 251 
Fed. 484). 

See Palmer v. 
132; Lion Bonding and 
Karatz, 262 U. S. 640, 
Atlantic Trust Co. v. 
S. 360. 

And where a court, in the exercisé of 
jurisdiction, has erroneously appointed a 
receiver, the acquiescence of the defend- 
ant may influence the court, in its discre- 
tion, to make the receivership expenses a 
charge upon the fund. (See Clark v. 
Brown, 119 Fed. 130; In re Wilkes-Barre 
Light Co., 235 Fed. 807; In re 
pendent Machine Corp., 251 Fed. 
Compare Dillingham vy. Moran, 
759; 101 Fed. 953; 
Co. v. New York City Ry. 
721, 725-734). 

It was well within the discretion 
the District Court to charge the fund 
in the case at bar. 

We have no occasion to consider 
contention, made as to a part of 
charges, that they were incurred after 
the acquiescence had ceased and, hence, 


212 U. S. 118, 
Surety Co. v. 
642. Compare 
Chapman, 208 U. 


Texas, 


Co., 198 Fed. 


the 


pear in issue of May 4.—Yearly Index Page 637, Col. 
——————— 


aides y the corporation of by the [kee & St Paul Ry. Cos No Ds 


Inde- | 
484. | 
81 Fed. | 


Pennsylvania Steel | Fred K, 


of | 
| D-544. 


the | 


| No. E-89. 


do not fall within the supposed excep- | 


tion above referred to. For the waiver 


of the objection to venue conferred upon | 


the District Court 
of the cause, and the power to Impose 


| upon the corporation payment of the re- 


ceivers’ charges does not 
quiescence. 
There is no 
any particular charge allowed was, 
its nature or in amount, improper, 


in 
or 


| that in allowing it as a charge against 


| the fund there was an abuse of discre- 


| case” 


| Judges Booth, 


| missed, 


| ton, 


a Federal district court which | 


impose upon the corpora- | 


the sub- | 


| tion. 
The contention that the first decision | 


of the Circuit Court of Appeals direct- 
ing dismissal of the ‘bill for want of 
jurisdiction had become “the law of the 
and that, therefore, this Court 
must assume*that the dismissal of the 
bill directed was properly a dismissal 
for want of jurisdiction, is groundless. 
Messenger v. Anderson, 225 U. S. 436, 
444; Diaz v. Patterson, 263 U. S. 399, 
402; Davis v. O’Hara, 266 U. S. 314, 321. 

Affirmed. 

May 2, 1927. 
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The journal of the 
of Claims for May 2, follows: 
Chie! 
Ha 

The court made 
nouncements: 

No. D-835. The Seinsheimer Paper 
Co., plaintiff’s motion overruled, opinion 
by Judge Moss. 

No. B-129. 
entitled to 
Booth. 

No. 34452. The 
Land & Hotel Co., 
opinion by 


Present. 
*, Graham, and Moss. 


the following an- 


recover, opinion by Judge 
Portsmouth Harbor 


et al., petition dis- 


bell. 

No. E-258. Ed 
petition 
Judge Moss. 

No. D-1050. The Williamsport Wire 
Rope Co., demurrer sustained in part, 
opinion by Judge Booth. 

No. E-199. Isidor Hellman, petition 
dismissed, opinion by Judge Graham. 

No. D-979. Daniel McKenzie, petition 
dismissed, opinion by Judge Hay. 

No. E-397. Pittsburgh Hotels Co., 


ward T. Estey, execu- 
dismissed, opinion 


judgment for plaintiff, opinion by Judge | 


Booth. 

No. C-63. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. R. Co., judgment for plaintiff, 
opinion by Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. Cong. 17:41. Rose City Cotton 
Oil Mill, plaintiff’s motion overruled, 
memorandum pcr curiam. 

Motions overruled in the following: 
No. C-28. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Co.; Ne. C-910, Chicago, Milwau- 


rest on ac-) Statute for Sterilization 


Of Feeble-Minded Upheld | 


serious contention that | 


» United States Court | a : P 
Unite ' moted by her sterilization.” 


complete jurisdiction | 





Justice Campbell and } 


| for 


tinuing 
Harry F. Waite, plaintiff 


; come 


| dered by 


price, time, or place of delivery, requisition of plaintiff's 
property for public use being authorized by Acts of Congress, held: 
was taken by eminent domain a plaintiff is entitled to just compensation.— 
. United States (Supreme Court of the United 
1 (Volume II.) 


Property 


Trade Marks 


tegistration denied John Wanamaker 


for use of word 


Full text of decision with compete digest will ap- 


2 (Volume II.) 


& St. Paul Ry. Co.; No. D-39. 
George Leary Construction Co.; No. 
E-122. G. & H. Heating Co.; No. E-426. 
Frank P. Blair; No. E-541. Georgetown 
Grocery Co.; No. F-135. The Central 
Romana. 

No. B-188. American Electro-Prod- 
ucts Co., petition and counterclaim dis- 
missed, see order. 

No. D-787. Detroit Steel Products Co., 
plaintiff’s motion overruled. 

No. E-198. Mary Roxburghe, 
manded, see order. 

Petitions 


kee 


re- 


the following: 
No. 
Joseph P. 

H. 


dismissed in 
No. C-164. John T. Stanton; 
Janet Grace; No. E-155. 
Grace; No. F-140. William 
kin, jr. 

Proceedings for the day: 

No. C-669. 
argued by Thomas F. 
and Dan M. Jackson 
States. 

No. C-23. 


Gain for plaintiff 
for the United 


Andrew L. Weis, argued by 


E-152. | 


Lar- | 


a a a 





Frank D. Schroth, receiver, | 


| tofore would be met, then it is evidence | 


Hon. Thomas G. Haight for plaintiff and 


Dyar for the United States. 


No. F-332. P. DeRonde & Co., Inc., 


| was brought about by conversations that | 
ar- | 


gued by Robert Ash for plaintiff and W. | 


W. Scott for the United States. 

Call for Tuesday, May 3, 1927: 
D-790. Robert H. Montgomery; 
Robert Wetherill; No. E- 
William S. Gray & Co.; No. D-174. In- 
ternational Curtis Marine Turbine Co.; 
George D. Horst; No. 
John D. Horst; No. F-131. Edw. J. 
Vilsack et al., admr. August A. Vilsack, 
deceased; No. F-130. U.S. Reilly et al; 
No. F-129. 
National Laundry Co. 


No. 
No. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
danger to the community and may be- 
self-supporting with benefit to 
themselves and to the community. 

With regard to the procedural methods 


| for protecting the rights of the individ- 


the court said in its opinion, ren- 
Mr. Justice Holmes: 
“There can be no doubt that so far as 


ual, 


| procedure is concerned the rights of the 


patient are most carefully considered, 
and as every step in this case was taken 


| in scrupulous compliance with the stat- 
of observation, | 


ute and after months 
there is no doubt that in that respect 
the plaintiff in error has had due process 
of law.” 

which the order 


The judgment upon 


| of sterilization was based found that the 

plaintiff in error “is the probable poten- | 
| tial | 
| spring, 
| be sexually 
| to her general health and that her 


parent of socially inadequate off- 
likewise afflicted, that she may 
sterilized without detriment 
fare and that of society will be pro- 
In affirming the judgment of the court 
below, the Supreme Court said: “It is 
better for all the world, if instead of 
waiting to execute the degenerate off- 
spring for crime, or to let them starve 
their imbecility, society can prevent 
those who are manifestly unfit from con- 
their kind. 
“The 


principle that sustains compul- 


| sory vaccination is broad enough to cover 


Chief Justice Camp- | 


by | 


cutting the Fallopian tube. Three 
generations of imbeciles are enough.” 

Mr. Justice Butler dissented from the 
opinion of the court. 


Ten Admitted to Practice 
Before Supreme Court 


Ten attorneys were formally presented 


| and admitted to practice before the Su- 


| preme 


Court of the United States on 


| May 2. 


| 
| 


The full text of their 
dresses follows: 

C. Blake McDowell, of Akron, Ohio; 
Edwin W. Brouse, of Akron, Ohio; 
Elisha Hanson, of Washington, D. C.; 
Fred H. Aldrich, of Detroit, Mich.; Ethel 
K, Childers, of Arkansas City, Kan.; 
Dorothy Marie Rehfield, of Aberdeen, 
S. D.; Frederic Newburgh, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Edgar L. Burchell, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Elton W. Stanley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Charles D. Black, of 
Austin, Texas, were admitted to practice. 


names and ad- 


City ow Cape May; No. C-35. | 


wel- | 


182. | 


E-89. | 


| to have been promised substituted. 


|; not guilty. 


| titioner 


Tax on 


Vendors 


| Withdrawn Plea of Guilty Is Barred 


As Evidence in Trial of Criminal Case 


Substitution of Opposite Plea Is Found to Annul All 
Effects of Previous Declaration. 


ROBERT KERCHEVAL, PETITIONER, V. THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMmerIcA, No. 705; 
SupreME Court OF THE UNITED STATES 
After a court has granted leave and 

permitted a plea of not guilty to be 
substituted for a plea of guilty, the for- 
mer plea of guilty may not be intro- 
duced in evidence, the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled in this case. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

Mr. Justice Butler delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court, the full text of which 
follows: 

Petitioner was indicted in the District 
Court for the Western District of Ar- 
kansas under Section 215 of the Crimi- 
nal Code for using the mails to defraud. 
He pleaded guilty, and thereupon the 
court sentenced him to the penitentiary 
for three years. 

Afterwards he filed a petition alleg- 
ing that he was induced so to plead by 
the promise of one of the prosecuting 
attorneys to recommend to the court 
that he be punished by sentence of three 
months in jail and a fine of $1,000, and 
by the statement of such attorney that 
the court would impose that sentence. 
The petition asserted that the sentence 
given was excessive and prayed to have 
it set aside and the punishment alleged 
The 
United States denied the allegations of 
the petition. 

Trial Was Granted. 


| 
| 
| 


will vacate a plea of guilty shown to 
have been unfairly obtained or given 
through ignorance, fear or inadvertence. 
Such an application does not involve any 
question of guilt or innocence. Common- 
wealth v. Crapo, 212 Mass 209. The 
court in exercise of its discretion will 
permit one accused to substitute a plea 
of not guilty and have a trial if for 
any reason the granting of the privilege 
seems fair and just. Swang v. State, 2 
Coldw. (Tenn.) 212; tSate v. Maresca, 
85 Conn. 509; State v. Nicholas, 46 Mont. 
470, 472; State v. Stephens, 71 Mo. 535; 
People v. McCrory, 41 Cal. 458, 461; 
State v. Coston, 113 La. 717, 1720; 
Bishop’s New Criminal Procedure, sec- 
tion 747. 
Plea Is Not Evidence. 

The effect of the court’s order permit- 
ting withdrawal was to adjudge that the 
plea of guilty be held for naught. Its 
subsequent use as evidence against peti- 
tioner was in direct conflict with that 
determination. When the plea was an- 
nulled it ceased to be evidence. By per- 
mitting it to be given any weight the 
court reinstated it pro tanto. Heim v. 
‘United States, supra, 493. 

The conflict was not avoided by the 
court’s charge. Giving to the withdrawn 
plea any weight is in principle quite 
as inconsistent with the prior order as 
it would be to hold the plea conclusive. 


; Under the charge, if the plea was found 


After hearing evidence on the issue; | 


the court declined so to change the sen- 
tence, but, on petitioner’s motion, set 
aside the judgment and allowed him to 
withdraw his plea of guilty and to plead 
At the trial the court, 
by petitioner, per- 


against objection 


| mitted the prosecution as a part of its 


not properly obtained, the jury was re- 
quired to give it weight unless petitioner 
was shown to be innocent. And, if ad- 
missible, at all, such plea inevitabliy 
must be so considered. As a practical 
matter, it could not be received as evi- 
dence without putting petitioner in a 


| dilemma utterly inconsitent with the de- 


case in chief to put in evidence a certi- | 


fied copy of the plea of guilty. The pe- 
in defense introduced 
court’s order setting aside the sentence 


the | 


and granting leave to withdraw the plea. | 
Then both sides gave evidence as to | 
matters considered by the court in set- | 


ting aside the conviction. The court 
charged the jury: 

“The plea of guilty is introduced as 
evidence by the government .. . If 
you find that Mr. Kercheval made that 
plea of guilty and that no promise was 
held out to him for the purpose of get- 


| ting him to make that plea, or if you 
find that he was notified before he made | 
was ever | 


the plea that nothing that 
said to him with reference to it there- 


for you to consider in connection with 
the other evidence in the case. 
you find that he was deceived, that this 
he had had with reference to it, and that 
he made that plea of guilty when as a 
matter of fact he was not guilty, then 
you will disregard that particular part 
of it and consider just the other testi- 
mony in the case.” 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
and the court sentenced petitioner to the 
penitentiary for three years. 


| cuit Court of Appeals affirmed the judg- 








ment. 12 F. (2d) 904. It said (p. 907): 
“In the motion made by 
set aside the judgment he admits that 
he had pleaded guilty. The purpose was 
to reduce the punishment, but 
failed he asked to withdraw 


“We know of no reason why the plea 
of guilty was not admissible under all 
these circumstances for what it might 
be worth. It was not conclusive of guilt, 
and the court so 
The defendant probably knew better 
than any one else whether or not he was 
guilty. Under the evidence in this case 
a plea of guilty upon his part would 
have seemed a very reasonable thing. 
We sce no substantial or prejudicial 
error in the admission of any of the evi- 
dence complained of.” The case is here 
on certiorari. — U. S. 

Previous Decisions 5 Revtewed. 

In support of the rulings below, the 

United States cites 
Ervine, 8 Dana Ct. 
Jacobs, 165 App. Div. 
90 Conn. 79; eubhe Vv. 
App. 292, 302: and People v. 
240 N. Y. 411. 
missibility to be gleaned from these 
cases are that the introduction of the 
withdrawn plea shows conduct incon- 
sistent with the claim of innocence at 
the trial; that the plea is a statement 
of guilt having the same effect as if 
made out of court; that it is received 
on the principle which permits a con- 
fession of the accused in a lower court 
to be shown against him at his trial in 
the higher court; that it is not received 
as conclusive, and, like an extra-judicial 
confession, is not sufficient without other 
evidence of the corpus delicti. It is 
sometimes likened to prior testimony of 
the defendant making in favor of the 
prosecution. 

Other decisions support the petitioner’s 


30; People v. 
; State v. Carta, 
Boyd, 67 
Steinmetz, 


eontention that a plea of guilty with- 


drawn by leave of court is not admis- 
sible on the trial of the issue arising on 
the substituted plea of not guilty. Heim 
v. United States, 47 App. D. C. 485; State 
v. Meyers, 99 Mo. 107, 119; People v. 
Ryan, 82 Cal. 617; Heath v. State, 214 
Pac. (Okla.) 1091. And see White v. 
State, 51 Ga. 286, 290; Green v. State, 
40 Fla. 474, 478. 

We think that contentioa sound. 
A plea of guilty differs in purpose and 
effect from a mere admission or an ex- 
tra-judicial confess@m; it is itself a con- 
viction. Like a verdict of a jury it is 
conclusive. More is not required; the 
court has nothing to do but give judg- 
ment and sentence. Out of just consid- 
eration for persons accused of crime, 
courts are careful that a plea of guilty 
shall not be accepted unless made volun- 
tarily after proper advice and with full 
understanding of the consequences. 
When one so pleads he may be held 
bound. United tSates v. Bayaud, 23 
Fed. 721. 

But, on timely application, the court 


IS 


a8 et 
| pass on 


The Cir-. | . 
| substitution of a plea of not guilty. 


defendant to | 


if this | 
his plea, | 
| and that the judgment be set aside. 


instructed the jury. | 


Commonwealth v. | 


| knew 


termination of the court awarding him a 
tiral. Its introduction may have turned 
the scale against him. 

“The withdrawal of a pleas of guilty 
is a poor privilege, if, notwithstanding 
its withdrawal, it may be used in evi- 
dence under the plea of not guilty.” 
White v. State, supra, 290. It is beside 
the mark to say, as observed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, that petitioner 
better than any one whether he 


| was guilty and that under the evidence 


| a plea gf guilty was a reasonable thing. 


| These suggestions might bear upon the 





The arguments for ad- | 


Cal. | 
| 
; police power of the State as to violate 





| weight of admissible evidence but they 


have no relation to the admissibility 
of a withdrat-n plea. 

Courts frequently permit _pleas of 
guilty te be withdrawn and pleas of not 
guilty to be substituted. We have cited 
all the decisions, State and Federal, 
which have come to our attention, that 
the question here presented. 
The small number indicates that in this 
country it has not been customary to use 
withdrawn pleas as evidence of guilt. 
Counsel have cited no case, and we have 
found none, in which the question has 
be@n considered in English courts. 


We think the weight of reason is 


| against the introduction in evidence of a 


plea of guilty withdrawn on order of 
court granting leave and permitting the 


Judgment reversed. 

Mr. Justice Stone concurs in the 
sult. 

May 2, 


re- 


1927. 


Louisiana Law Upheld 
In Chiropractor Case 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
satisfactory examination before tne 
Board upon the following branches to- 
wit: Anatomy, Physiology. Chemistry, 
Physical Diagnosis, Pathology and Bac- 
teriology, Hygiene, Surgery, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, Materia Medica, 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

The decision was in the case of Joseph 
B. Fife and Walter W. Fife, plaintiffs in 
error v. Louisiana State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners. No. 880; Same v. State 
of Louisiana, Nos. 881 and 882. 

It was contended on behalf of the 
plaintiffs in error that the statute dis- 
criminated against those practicing 
chiropractics, and was such a use of the 


the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, in that due process of 
law was not allowed the plaintiffs in 
error and those practicing the same pro- 
fession. 

When the case was argued before the 
Supreme Court the State took thé posi- 
tion that it had the power to protect 
the public health by regulation of the 
science of healing. It was stated that 
the requirements imposed on physicians, 
surgeons, and chiropractors alike is not 
an undue exercise of the police power, 
and not violative of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, fixing no classification dis- 
criminating against those practicing 
chiropractics, since those practicing in 
this profession profess to cure all dis- 
eases. 

The legislature, rather than those pro- 
fessing chiropractics, it was urged, 
should set the standard requirements of 
knowledge necessary to practice the 
healing arts. 


Registration Denied Word 
“Redleaf” for Corsets 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
conditions it would seem that some con- 
fusion is probable.” 

The decision recites that the Wana- 
maker firm has been using for year the 
trade mark “Redleaf” for broad silks, 
dress silks, piece silks, clothing, shoes, 
underwear and soaps. When it sought 
to extend the mark to corsets the makers 
of “Redfern” corsets objected and. that 
objection was sustained first by the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences and now by the 
First Assistant Commissioner, William 
A. Kinnan. 

(The fall text of the decision will be 
printed in the issue of May 4.) 
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Constitutionality of Two State Statutes Upheld 
And Tobacco Case Decided by Supreme Court 


Seventeen Decisions 
Are Handed Down 


Virginia Act For Sterilization of 
Hereditary Defective Ruled 
Valid. 


Seventeen decisions, four of them writ- 
ten opinions and 138 per curiam decisions, 
were handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on May 2, all mem- 
bers of the Court sitting. An order was 
also. given that the Court will adjourn 
for the term on June 6. According to a 
previous order the court will next con- 
vene for decisions on May 16. 

In an opinion, read by Justice Holmes, 
the Supreme Court found the Virginia 
Act for the sterilization of heriditary 
defectives to be constitutional. The case, 
that of Carrie Buck, by R. G. Shelton, 
her guardian and next friend, v. d. H. 
Bell, superintendent of the State Colony 
for Epileptics and Feeble-Minded, No. 
292, involved the validity of an order 


“@ requiring an operation of sterilization to 


be performed on the plaintiff in error. 

Justice Holmes explained that the 
rights of the feeble-minded were pro- 
tected by the procedure prescribed by 
the statute in question in carrying out 
the order. Due process of law was had 
by such procedure, it was said. The 
opinion affirmed the decision of the Vir- 
ginia State courts, and held that the 
sterilization of a feeble-minded woman, 
committed to an institution, who was 
the daughter of a like defective and had 
an illegitimate daughter with similar 
tendencies, did not violate the constitu- 
tional rights of such mental defective. 

The full text of the decision will be 
found on Page 11. 


Withdrawn Pleas 
Not Proof of Guilt 


In this country, it was held in the 
ease of Robert David Kercheval, v. the 
United States of America, No. 705, it has 
not been customary to use withdrawn 
pleas as evidence of guilt. Such subse- 
quent use as evidence, it was said, makes 
for naught the withdrawal of the plea. 

The Supreme Court in this case re- 
versed the decisions of the District Court 
and the Cireuit Courts of Appeals, which 
had held that it was not error for the 
prosecution to comment on the fact that 
the accused had filed a plea of guilty 
which had later been withdrawn. The 
Supreme Court in so holding, declared in 
the opinion read by Justice Butler that 
“we think the authority is against the 
jntroduction in evidence of a plea of 
guilty withdrawn on order of the court 
granting leave and permitting the sub- 
stitution of a plea of not guilty.” 

The full text of the decision will be 
found on Page 10. 

Property Was Taken 
By Eminent Domain 

In the case of Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co. v. the United States, No. 362, the 
Supreme Court reversed the decision of 
the Court of Claims, and held that the 
property of the plaintiff had been taken 
by eminent domain. The tobacco prod- 
ucts were obtained on an order of the 
Navy during the World War. The Navy 
order, it was declared, did not purpose 


to be an offer to purchase, the Navy re- | 


lying on the compulsory provisions of 
the Acts of Congress authorizing the 
requisition of property for the public 
use. “The findings show,” it was held, 
“that the plaintiff’s property was taken 
by 
pensation includes the additional amount 
claimed.” 

The full text of the decision will be 
found on Page 11. ; 

The acquiescence of the defendant in 
receivership proceedings in the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, it was held by the 
court in another decision, gives the court 
the right, in its discretion to make the 
receivership expenses a charge upon the 
receivership fund. This decision, read 
bv Justice Brandeis, was made in the 
case of Burnite Coal Briquette Company 
v. Riggs, et als, receivers 
Coal Briqueite Company, No. 227. 

The opinion in this case declared 
that “where a court with exercise of 
jurisdiction, has erroneously appointed 
a receiver, the acquiescence of the de- 


fendant may influence the court, in its | 


discretion, to make the receivership ex- 
penses a charge upon the fund. It was 
well within the discretion of the District 
Court to charge the fund in the case at 
bar.” It was explained that the decision 
of the lower court was affirmed, but on 
different grounds. 

The full text of the decision will be 
fourd on Page 10. 

In a per curiam decision the Supreme 


Court dismissed the writ of error in the | 


case of Manassas Battlefield Confeder- 


ate Park, Inc., et al., v. B. Lynn, Robert- | 
son, et al., No. 398, for want of a final | 


judgment of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia. The issue regarded 
the rights of a corporation to serve as 
trustee to memorialize the military ac- 


ivities the Manassas Battlefield Con- | ‘ . a 
SS on ee) der to have his counsel interview other 


federate Park. 
Arkansas Statute 
Declared Valid 


In the case of Gilliland Oil Company 


v. the State of Arkansas ex rel., etc., | 


No. 583, the Supreme Court in a per 
curiam decision affirmed the decision of 


the Supreme Court of Arkansas, holding | 


a statute of Arkansas regulating the 
qualifications of foreign corpgration to 
do business within the State to be con- 
stitutional. 

Another statute, that of Nebraska 
regulating the activities of installment 
investment companies, was also held to be 
constitutional when the Supreme Court 
in per curiam decision affirmed the hold- 
ing of the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
in the case of Investors Syndicate v. 
Adam McMullen, Governor of the 
State of and . Clarence G, 


as 


Nebraska, 


eminent domain; and its just com- | 





of Burnrite | 





Bliss, as Secretary of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, etc., No. 293. The 
defendant in error, in this case, had con- 
tended that the business of installment 
investment companies is clothed with a 
public interest subjecting such business 
to the police power of the State. 

By a per curiam decision, the holding 
of the lower court was affirmed in the 
case of Henry Clay Pierce v. W. J. Bar- 
ker, J. W. Tartar and Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, No. 294. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin had held as consti- 
tutional an act of Wisconsin regulating 
and providing for workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


Decisions Declared 


To Be Frivilous 

The writ of error in the case of Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway Company 
v. State of Texas, No. 295, in a per 
curiam decision was dismissed as frivo- 
lous. The lower court had found that 
the plaintiff in error had violated a State 
statute providing for the maintenance 
and proper lighting of separate water 
closets for men and women at all sta- 
tions by railroads traversing the State of 
Texas. 

The Supreme Court in a per curam 
decision reversed the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit, which had held that the respondent 
was not “carrying on or doing business” 
within the meaning of section 1000 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 in the case of 
David M. Phillips, Collector of Internal 
Revenue,-v. International Salt Company, 
No. 297. The District Court had found 
that the respondent, a holding company, 
through its activities of buying and sell- 
ing bonds, among other things, was 
“doing business,” which finding the Su- 
preme Court upheld by its reversal of 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 


Medical Practice Act 


Is Constitutional 3 

In another per curiam decision the 
Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the medical practice statutes 
of the State of Louisiana, whan it af- 
firmed the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana to this effect. This issue 
was raised in the cases of Joseph B. Fife 
and Walter W. Fife v. Louisiana State 
Board of Medical Examiners, No. 880; 
Same v. State of Louisiana, No. 881; 
and Same, No. 882. 

The plaintiffs in error in the case, 
against whom the Court held, had con- 
tended that the statute discriminated 
against those practicing chiropractics, 
and was such a use of the police power 
as to violate the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, in that due 
process of law and the equal protection 
of the laws were not permitted the 
plaintiffs in error. The statute imposed 
like requirements for a license to prac- 
tice upon physicians, surgeons and chiro- 
practors. 

In the case of W. A. Frost, doing 
business under the name of Mitchell Gin 
Company, v. Corporation Commission of 
the State of Oklahoma, etc., No. 375, the 
Supreme Court in a per curiam decision 
affirmed the finding of the District Court 
that’ a provision of the Cotton Gin Act 
is constitutional. The provision pro- 
vided that the issuance of a license for 


the operation of a cotton gin is manda- | 


tory upon the petition of 100 citizens 
and taxpayers of the locality in which 
the gin is to be operated. The appel- 
lant had complained that such a provi- 
sion is discriminatory against private 
operation, where it must be shown that 
the operation of the.gin is a needed 
utility. 


Louisiana Court U pheld 


| In Prohibition Case 


The casé¢ of Will Norris v. State of 


| Louisiana, No. 794 was dismissed by the 


Supreme Court in a per curiam decision. 


It came to the Court on a writ of error | 
| to the Supreme Court of 


Louisiana, 
which Court upheld the constitntionality 
of provisions of a State statute relative 
to the issuance of search warrants for 
places suspected of violating the State 
Prohibition Act. The plaintiff in error, 
against whom the Supreme Court held, 
contended that the Louisiana statute was 


| in conflict with the Eighteenth Amend- 
| ment and Acts of Congress on the same 
| subject. 


The Supreme Court in a per curiam de- 
cision also dismissed the case of Bissel 


Lumber Company v. Theodore Fehrmann, | 


No. 317. The suit in the State courts 


| of Wisconsin related to damages for 


wrongful cutting of timber provided by 
the Timber Trespass Statute. The plain- 
tiff in error had made an appeal to the 
Supreme Court on the grounds that the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin erred in re- 
fusing to! apply and give effect to the 
alleged applicable and controlling Fed- 
eral statutes, field notes of Government 
surveyors, and rules of the General Land 
Office in determining the issue of title 
to the lands in dispute. 


In another per curiam decision the 


; Supreme Court dismissed the writ of 
| error in the case of David Atkins v. The 
| State of Ohio, No. 


992. The case in- 
volved the right of one charged of mur- 


parties present at the time of the al- 


| leged crime who are held by the State 


as its witnesses. In dismissing the writ 
of error the Supreme Court upheld the 
finding of the lower court to the effect 
that it was not error for the trial court 
to refuse such an interview, his decision 
being discretionary and based on the 
facts in question. 

In a case regarding the property 
rights of a citizen of a State and that 
of a company acting allegedly as a Fed- 
eral agency in the development of oil 
properties, the Supreme Court, in a per 
curiam decision, upheld the findings of 
the lower court by dismissing the writ 
of error. This occurred in the case of 
Midland Oil Company v. Benjamin Ball, 
No. 308. The writ of error was dis- 
missed for the want of a Federal ques- 
tion. The Supreme Court of Oklahoma 








| 
| 


! 
| 
| 


Court Will Adjourn 


For Term on June 6 


Property of Tobacco Company 
Declared Taken by Eminent 
Domain. 


had sustained the judgment of the trial 
court, it was contended when arguments 
in the case were heard on questions 
broad enough to sustain the judgment 
independent of any Federal question. 


An order of the Corporation Commis- | 


sion of Oklahoma requiring the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company and the 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company to 
discount or rebate the bills of their con- 


sumers for failure to maintain the pres- | 


sure required by the Commission during 
a certain period was, in effect, upheld 
by the Supreme Court, when, in a per 
curiam decision, it dismissed the writ of 
error of these companies in the case of 
W. T. Phillips, Jr., et al, etc., substituted 
for Oklahoma Natural Gas Company v. 
the State of Oklahoma, No. 154. 

The decision of the State court in this 
case sustained the order, holding that 
the value of the gas was dependent upon 
the amount of pressure maintained and 
that the Commission’s order fully pro- 
tected the interests of the gas companies 
by giving them adequate compensation 
for the gas consumed. 

The full text of the Journal showing 
the authorities upon which -the per 
curiam decisions were based, and the 
writs of certiorari granted and denied, 
together with certain orders, follows: 

No. 2. Original. 
Mexico, complainant, v. 
Texas. 
by Charles Warren, Esq., the Special 


The State of 


Master herein, respecting the services | 


rendered by him as such Special Master. 

It is ordered and decreed by the Court 
that the amount of the compensation of 
such Special Master for his services ren- 
dered herein be fixed at the sum of thirty- 
five hundred dollars; and that one-half of 
the same be paid by each of the parties 
hereto. 


Writ Is Dismissed 
Over Battlefield Park 


No. 398. Manaassa Battlefield Con- 
federate Park, Inc., E. W. R.Ewing its 
President, etc., et al., plaintiffs in er- 
ror, v. B. Lynn Robertson, W. E. Truss- 
ler et al., etc., et al. In error to the 
Supreme Court of Appeals for the State 
of Virginia. Per curiam: Writ of er- 
ror dismissed for want of a final judg- 
ment in the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia under Sec. 257 of the Judi- 
cial Code as amended by the Act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926, 43 Stat. 936, and on the 
authority of Missouri & Kansas Inter- 
urban Railway v. City of Olathe, 222 U. 
S. 185. 

No. —. Original. Ex parte: Joseph 
G. Saunders. The motion for leave to file 
petition for a writ of mandamus herein 
is denied without prejudice to a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to be filed 
within the limitation of the statute. 

No. 583. Gilliland Oil Company, plain- 
tiff in error, v. The State of Arkansas 
ex rel. H. W. Applegate, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Arkansas. In error 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Arkansas. Per curiam: Affirmed on the 
authority of Roberts & Schaefer Co. v. 
Emmerson, Secretary 271, U. S. 50; St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. v. State of 
Arkansas, 236 U. S. 350; Harris v. Bell, 
254 U. S. 108. 

No. 2938. Investors Syndicate, plain- 
tiff in error, v. Adam McMullen, as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Nebraska, and 
Clarence G. Bliss, as Secretary of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, etc. 
In error to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Nebraska. Per curiam: Affirmed 
on the authority of Bank of Augusta v. 
Earle 13 Peters 519; Paul v. Virginia, 
8 Wall. 168, and Combine Consolidated 


Silver Mining and Milling Co. v. Penn- | 


sylvania, 126 U. S. 181. 

No. 294. Henry Clay Pierce, plaintiff 
in error, v. W. J. Barker, J. W. Tartar 
and Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
In error to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wisconsin. Per curiam: Af- 
firmed on the authority of Booth Fish- 
eries Co. v. Industrial Commission of the 
State of Wisconsin, 271 U. S. 208. 

No. 295. Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway, plaintiff in error, v. the State 
of Texas. In error to the Court of Civil 


: Appeals, Seventh Supreme Judicial Dis- 


trict, State of Nexas. Per curiam: Dis- 
missed as frivolous on the authority of 
Farrell v. O’Brien, 199 U. S. 89, 100; 
Toop v. Ulysses Land Co., 237 U. S. 580, 


| 585; Piedmont Power & Light Co., v. 


Town of Graham, 253 U. S. 193, 195; and 
Seaboard Air Line v. Padgett, 236 U. S. 
668, 671. 


No. 297. Davie, M. Phillips, Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the Twelfth 
Pennsylvania District, petitioner, v. In- 
ternational Salt Company. On writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
Per curiam: Reversed on the authority 
of Edwards v. Chile Copper Co., 270 U. 
S. 452. 

No. 375. W. A. Frost, doing business 
under the name of Mitchell Gin Com- 
pany, appellant, v. Corporation Com- 
mission of the State of Oklahoma, Fred 
Caphaw, et al., ete., et al. Appeal from 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Oklahoma. 


Per curiam: Affirmed on the authority ; 


of Chicago Great Western Railway Com- 
pany v. Kendall, 266 U. S. 94, 100. 


Judgment Affirmed in Suit 


Of Mitchell Gin Company 

No. 794. Will Norris, plaintiff in error, 
v. the State of Louisiana. In error to 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Louisiana. Per curiam: Dismissed on 
the authority of (1) Herbert v. Louis- 
iana, 272 U. S. 312, and (2) Farrell v. 


The State of New | 
| Company, 
On consideration of the report | 








Opinions 


Injunctions 


O’Brien, 199 U. S. 89, 100; Toop v. 
Ulysses Land Company, 237 U. S. 580, 
583; Piedmont Power & Light Company 
v. Town of Graham, 253 U. S. 193, 195; 
Seaboard Air Line v. Pedgett, 286 U. S. 
668, 671. 

No. 880. Joseph B. Fife and Walter 
W. Fife, plaintiffs in error, v. State of 
Louisiana. In error to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Louisiana. Per 
curiam: Affirmed on the authority of 
Dent v. West Virginia, 129 U. S. 114; 
Douglas v. Noble, 261 U. S. 165; and 
Graves v. Minnesota, No. 320, October 
Terms 1926, November 22, 1926. 

No. 317. Bissell Lumber Company, 
plaintiff in error, v. Theodore Fehrman. 
In error to the Circuit Court of Lincoln 
County, State of Wisconsin. Per curiam: 
Dismissed on the authority of (1) Pizitz 
Dry Goods Company v. Yeldell, No. 171, 
October Term 1926, April 11, 1927, and 
(2) Farrell v. O’Brien, 199 U. S. 69, 
100; Toop v. Ulysses Land Company, 237 
U. S. 580, 583; Piedmont Power & Light 
Company v. Town of Graham, 253 U. S. 
198, 125; and Seaboard Air Line v. 


Padgett, 236 U. S. 668, 671. 


Writ of Error Dismissed 
In Suit Against Ohio 


No. 992. David Atkins, plaintiff in 
error, v. The State of Ohio. In error to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 
Per Curiam: Writ of error dismissed 
under section 237 of the Judicial Code as 
amended by the Act of February 13, 
1925, 43 Stat. 936; and, treating the writ 
of error as an application for a writ 
of certiorari, certiorari is denied. 

No. 308. Midland Oil Company, plain- 
tiff in error, v. Benjamin Ball. In error 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Oklahoma. Per curiam: Writ of error 
dismissed for want of a Federal question 
on the authority of Shulthis v. Mac- 
Dougal, 225 U. S. 561, 569; Hull v. Burr, 
234 U. S. 712, 720; and Norton v. White- 
side, 239 U. S. 144, 147. 

No. 154. W. T. Phillips, jr., et al., ete. 
substituted for Oklahoma Natural Gas 
plaintiff in errors, v. The 
State of Oklahoma. In error to the Su- 
preme Court of\the State of Oklahoma. 
Per curiam: Writ of error dismissed 
under Section 237 of the Judicial Code as 
amended by the Act of February 13, 
1925, 43 Stat. 936, and, treating the writ 
of error as an application for writ of 
certiorari, certiorari is denied. 

No. 1016. David H. Blair, Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue, petitioner, | 


v. Costerlein Machine Company. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals of the. District of Columbia 
granted. 


Petition for Writ 
Of Certiorari Granted 


No. 1056. Fannie E. Untermyer, as 
Executrix, etc., petitioner, v. Charles W. 
Anderson, as Collector, etc. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit granted. 

No. 986. Robert P. Scripps, as Execu- 
tor of the Last Will and Testament of 
E. W. Scripps, deceased, petitioner, v. 
Robert Moran. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
denied. : 

No. 997. Leroy Allebach and D. N. 
Mohler, petitioner, v. S. B. Thomas, 
Trustee in Bankrutpey for H. G. Nichol- 
son. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 998. Francesco Lidonnici, Serverio 
Desiderio, et al., petitioners, v. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, and W. W. 
Husband, Commissioner of Immigration, 
U. S. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, denied. 

No. 1005. George Appell, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America; and 

No. 1007. Charles I. Daniels, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writs of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit denied . 

No. 1010. Great Western Power Com- 


pany, petitioner, v. Nippon Yusen Kabu- | 


shiki Kaisha. Petition for a writ of 


certiorari to the United States Circuit | 


Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
denied. 


Writ Is Denied 
In Case of Will 


No. 1012. 
of the Last Will and Testament of Jacob 
Rahn, deceased, petitioner, v. 
Ahrens, German Consul General of Ger- 
many at St. Louis, Missouri, et al. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Missouri 
denied. 

Order. 


It is now here ordered by this Court | 


that the Court will adjourn for the term 
on Monday, June 6 next. 
Order. 

It is ordered that rules 


30 and 31 


of this Court be amended so that they | Bs) > 
| for the petitioner, and by Perry J. Lewis 


| and F. C. Carter for the respondent. 


shall read as follows: 
30. 
Rehearing. 
A petition for rehearing may be filed 
with the Clerk, in term time’ or in va- 


cation, within 25 days after judgment , 


is entered, but not later, and must be 


printed, briefly and distinetly state its | 


grounds, and be supported by a certifi- 
eate of counsel to the effect that it is 


presented in good faith and not for delay. | 
Such a petition is not subject to oral | 


argument, and will not be granted un- 


bene & Suntion whe Conctee tn he 1008- | a aitted ty Mr. S. M Brandt dev th 
5 P y Mr. ©. f rand 1 e 


| petitioner. 


ment desires it and a majority of the 
Court so determines. 
$1. 
Mandates. 

Mandates she"! issue as of course after 
the expiration vf 25 day. from the date 
the judgment is entered, irrespective of 
the ‘ing of a petition for rehearing, 
unless the time is shortened or enlarged 
by order of the Court, or of a Justice 
when the Court is not in session. See 
Rule 29, Paragraph 5. 

This amendment shall take effect and 
be enforced on and after October 3, 1927. 

No. 771. W. I. Biddle, as Warden, etc., 
vs. Vuco Perevich. Thomas B. White, as 
Warden, etc., substituted in the place 
of W. I. Biddle, formerly Warden, etc., 





| Charles 


Robert G. Martin, Executor | 


George | 








——$—$ 


on motion of Mr. Solicitor General 
Mitchell in that behalf. 

No. 579. 103 Park Avenue Company, 
Plaintiff in Error, vs. The Exchange 
Buffet Corporation, et al. Motion to 
dismiss or affirmed submitted by Mr. 
Melville D. Church in behalf of Mr. 
Clifton V. Edwards, Mr. 
Nicholson, and Mr. J. Joseph Lilly for 


George P. | 


veatty 647) 


sent 


Motions 


Appeals 


a 


Law for Sterilization 
Of Mental Detectives 
| Is Found to Be Valid 


the defendant in error in support of the | 


motion and by Mr. James R. Deering for 
the plaintiff in error in 
thereto. 


No. 234. Seaboard Air Line Railway, | 
Appellant, vs. The United States. Leave | 


granted to file a petition for rehearing 
on motion of Mr. Benjamin Carter for 
the appellant. 


motion for rehearing submitted by Mr. 
Benjamin Carter for the appellant and 
the motion denied. 

No. 363. George McNeir, Petitioner, 
vs. Charles W. Anderson, U. 
tor, ete. Motion to advance submitted 


by Mr. Russell L. Bradford for the peti- 


tioner. 
No. Harry B. 
vs. The United States. 


Stilz, 


in the nature of a bill of review, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harry B. Stilz, pro se. 


Petition Submitted 


For Certiorari Writ 


No. 955. Eaton, Brown & Simpson, 
Inc., petitioner, v. The United States. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims submitted by Raymond 


| N. Beebe, Joseph S. Davies, and Franklin | 


D. Jones for the petitioner, and by So- 
licitor General Mitchell, Assistant At- 
torney General Galloway, and Percy M. 
Cox for the respondent. 

No. 1013. The Texas Company et al. 
v. Rosenthal-Brown Fur Company, Inc. 
and Charles W. Brown. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit submitted by A. P. Pujo, Hamp- 
den Story, and Fred L. Williams for the 
petitioners. 

No. 1014. Edward A. 


Trustee, petitioner, v. Leon M. Prince. 


Petition for a writ of certiorari to the | 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 


for the First Circuit submitted by Ed- 
ward A. McLaughlin pro se for the peti- 


respondent. 

No. 1015. V. L. Highland, petitioner, 
v. Russell Car & Snow Plow Company. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania submitted by Ira Jewell Williams 
for the petitioner. 

No. 1018. T. H. Smallwood, W. .F. 
Smallwood, et al., ete., petitioners, v. 
Juan G. Gallardo, Treasurer of Porto 
Rico. 


Motor Concern 
Presents Petition 


No. 1019. Adolfo Valdez Ordenez, Sal- 
vador Garcia, et al., ete., petitioners, v. 
Juan G. Gallardo, Treasurer of Porto 
Rico; and 

No. 1020. Insular Motor Corporation, 
petitioner, v. Juan G. Gallardo, Treasurer 
of Porto Rico. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit sub- 
mitted by Francis G. Caffey for the pe- 
titioners. 


No. 1021. Adolfo Valdez, Pio Perez, 


; et al., petitioners, v. Juan G. Gallardo, 


Treasurer of Porto Rico; 

No. 1022. Finley, Waymouth & Lee, 
Inc., petitionerr, v. Juan G. Gallardo, 
Treasurer of Porto Rico; and 

No. 1023. Angel Abarca Portilla, Ra- 
fael Abarca Portilla, et al., etc., v. Juan 
G. Gallardo, Treasurer of Porto Rico. 
Petition for writs of certiorari to the 
United States Circut Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit, submitted by Car- 
roll G. Walter for the petitioners. 

No. 1024. The Pullman Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Paul Montimore. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circut Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, submitted by J. M. McCormick 


for the petitioner, and by Perry J. Loura | 


and H. C. Carter for the respondent. 

No. 1025. 
pany, petitioner, v. LaFolle Iron Works. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit submitted by 
H. Tuttle and Charles E. 
Hughes for the pet&ioner, and by Louis 
Marshall and W. D. Stewart for the re- 
sporident. 

No. 1026. Beaver County, petitioner, 
v. South Utah Mines — — — Smelters. 
Petitioner for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit is submitted by 
Wm. A. Hilton for the - petitioner, and 
by A. C. Nilis, jr., C. C. Parsons, and 
D. F. Anderson for the respondent. 

No. 1027. The Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonia Railway Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Gilbert J. Conteis. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Texas submitted 
by Sidney J. Brook and Walter B. Napier 


No. 1028. The Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Company, petitioner, v. Barrett 
Gibson, administrator. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Texas submitted by Mr. 
T. H. Prendergrast for the petitioner. 


No. 1029, 
tioner, v. Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion et al. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 


No. 1030. 


etc. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourt Circuit submitted by 
Mr. Charles 8S. Hayden for the petitioner. 

No. 1031. The Liberty National Bank 
of Roanoke, petitioner, v. James A. Bear, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy of W. L. Booker 
Company, et al. Petition for a writ of 


certiorari to the United States Circuit | 
Court of Appeals for the Fourt Circuit | 
submitted by Mr. James D. Johnston for 


the petitioner. 
No, 1034, Mabel Ludlam, petitioner, y. 


opposition | 


S. Collec- | 


Petitioner, | 
Motion for leave | 
to file in the Court of Claims a petition | 


McLaughlin, | 


Supreme Court Decides No 
Constitutional Right of 
Feeble-Minded Person 
Is Violated. 


Motion to grant appel- | 
lant time to print evidence supporting a | 


CARRIE Buck, By R. G. SHELTON, HER 
GUARDIAN AND NEXT FRIEND, PLAIN- 
TIFF IN Error, Vv. J. H. Bett, Super- 
INTENDENT OF THE STATE COLONY FOR 
EPILEPTICS AND FEEBLE MINDED, No. 
292; SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Sterilization of a feeble-minded white 
woman, who had been committed to a 
State institution and who was the daugh- 
ter of a feeble-minded mother in the 
same institution and the mother of an 
illegitimate feeble-minded child, was held 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in this case in error to the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia, not 


to violate the constitutional rights of 
such mental defective. 


; Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court, the full text of which 
follows: 

; This is a writ of error to review a 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Ap- 


| peals of the State of Virginia, affirming 


a judgment of the Circuit Court of Am- 
herst County, by which the defendant in 
error, the superintendent of the State 
Colony for Epileptics and Feeble Minded, 
was ordered to perform the operation of 


| salpingectomy upon Carrie Buck, the 


plaintiff in error, for the purpose of 
making her sterile. 143 Va. 310. The 
case comes here upon the contention 
that the statute authorizing the judg- 
ment is void under the Fourteenth 
Amendment as denying te the plaintiff 
in eryor due process of laay and the equal 


| protection of the laws. 
tioner, and by Arthur M. Beal for the 


Appellant Feeble Minded. 
Carrie Buck is a feeble-minded white 
woman who was committed to the State 


| Colony above mentioned in due form. 


She is the daughter of a feeble-minded 
mother in the same institution, and the 
mother of an illegitimate feeble-minded 
child. She was 18 years old at the time 
of the trial of her case in the Circuit 
Court, in the latter part of 1924. 

An Act of Virginia approved March 
20, 1924, recites that the health of the 
patient and the welfare of society may 
be promoted in certain cases by the 
sterilization of mental defectives, under 
careful safeguard, etc.; that the steril- 
ization may be effected in males by 
vasectomy and in females by salpin- 
gectomy, without serious pain or sub- 
stantial danger to life; that the Gom- 
Leigh Arey Chanson, Executrix, etc. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit submitted by 
Samuel Topliff, Homer H. Cooper and 
Wm. W. Wherry for the petitioner, and 
by Edwin Cessels and Ralph F. Potter 
for the respondent. 


No. 1035. D. B. Heiner, Collector of 


| Internal Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. the 
; Colonial Trust: Company, Executor of the 


Will of Glenn T. Braden, deceased; and 





Thompson-Sterrett Com- | 





Harry Levy, bankrupt, peti- 


Guy K. Mitchell, Executor | 
| of Annie W. Mitchell, petitioner, v. Nor- 
; man T. Nelson, Trustee in Bankruptcy, 


No. 1036. C. G. Lewellyn, former Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, etc., peti- 
tioner, v. the Colonial Trust Company, 
Executor of the Will of Glenn T. Braden, 
deceased. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit sub- 
mitted by Solicitor General Mitchell and 
A. W. Gregg for the petitioners, and by 
N. C. Allen, I. J. Underwood, Charles 
Alvin Jones and M. W. Acheson, Jr., for 
the respondent. 


No. 1049. Dinsah P. Ghadiali, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 


| Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Din- 


| Shah P. Ghadiali for the petitioner, and 


by Solicitor General Mitchell, Assistant 
Attorney General Luhring and Harry S. 
Ridgely for the respondent. 

No. 1091. Frank White, . petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Mo- 
tion for leave te proceed in forma pau- 
peris submitted by Frank White, pro se. 

No. 1092. George Nancy et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America. 
Motion for leave to proceed in forma 
pauperis submitted by George Nancy, 
pro se. 

No. 77). Thomas B. White, as War- 
den, etc., v. Vuco Perovich. Argued by 
Solicitor General Mitchell for White, as 
Warden, and by George T. McDermott 
for Perovich. 

Adjourned until Monday, May 16, at 
12 o’clock. 
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monwealth is supporting in various insti- , 
tutions many defective persons who if* 
now discharged would become a menace 
but if incapable of procreating might 
be discharged with safety and becomé 
self-supporting with benefit to them- 
selves and to society; and that experi+ 
ence has shown that heredity plays an 
important part in the transmission of 
insanity, imbecility, ete. The statute 
then enacts that whenever the superin- 
tendent of certain institutions including 
the above named State Colony shall be! 
of opinion that it is for the best inter- 
ests of the patients and of society that 
an inmate under his care should be sex- 
ually sterilized, he may have the opera- 
tion performed upon any patient afflicted 
with hereditary forms of insanity, im- 
becility, etc., on complying with the 
very careful provisions by which the act 
protects the patients from possible 
abuse. 


The superintendent first presents a 
petition to the special board of direc- ’ 
tors of his hospital or colony, stating 
the facts and the grounds for his opin- 
ion, verified by affidavit. Notice of the 
petition and of the time and place of 
the hearing in the institution is to be 
served upon the inmate, and also upon 
his guardian, and if there is no guardian 
the superintendent is to apply to the Cir- 
cuit Court of the County to appoint 
one. If the inmate is a minor notice also 
is to be given to his parents if any with 
a copy of the petition. The board is to 
see to it that the inmate may ‘attend 
the hearings if desired by him or his 
guardian. The evidence is all to be re- 
duced to writing, and after the board 
has made its order for or against the 
operation, the superintendent, or the in- 
mate, or his guardian may apepal to the 
Circuit Court of the County. 


Further Appeal Allowable. 


The Circuit Court may consider the 
record of the board and the evidence be- 
fore it and such other admissible evi- 
dence as may be offered, and may affirm, 
revise, or reverse the order of the board 
and enter such order as it deems just. 
Finally any party may apply to the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals, which, if it 
grants the appeal, is to hear the case 
upon the record of the trial in the Cir- 
cuit Court and may enter such order as 
it thinks the Circuit Court should have 
entered. 

There can be no doubt that so far as 
procedure is concerned the rights of the 
patient are most carefully considered, 
and as every step in this case was taken 
in scrupulous compliance with the stat- 
ute and after months of observation, 
there is no doubt that in that respect 
the plaintiff in error has had due proc- 
ess of law. 

The attack is not upon the procedure 
but upon the substantive law. It seems 
to be contended that in no circumstances 
could such an order be justified. It cer- 
tainly is contended that the order can- 
not be justified upon the existing 
grounds. The judgment finds the facts 
that have been recited and that Carrie 
Buck “is the probable potential parent 
of socially inadequate offspring, likewise 
afflicted, that she may be sexually steril- - 
ized without detriment to her general 
health and that her welfare and that of 
society will be promoted by her steriliza- 
tion,” and thereupon makes the order. 

Result Held to Be Justified. ° 

In view of the general declarations 
of the legislature and specific findings 
of the Court obviously we cannot say 
as matter of law that the grounds do not 
exist, and if they exist they justify the 

We have seen more than once 
that the public welfare may call upon 
the best citizens for their lives. It would 
be strange if it could not call upon those 
who already sap the strength of the 
State for these lesser sacrifices, often not 
felt to.be such by those concerned, in 
order to prevent our being swamped with 
incompetence. It is better for all the 
world, if instead of waiting to execute 
degenerate offspring for crime, or to let 
them starve for their imbecility, society 
can prevent those who are manifestly un- 
fit from continuing their kind. 

The principle that sustains compulsory 
vaccination is broad enough to cover cut- 
ting the Fallopian tubes, Jacobson v. 
Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11. Three gen- 
erations of imbeciles are enough. 

But, it is said, however, it might be 


| if this reasoning were applied generally, 


it fails when it is confined to the small 
number who are in the _ institutions 


| named and is not applied to the multi- 


tudes outside. It is the usual last re- 
sort of constitutional arguments to point 
out shortcomings of this sort. But the 
answer is that the law does all that is 
neded when it does all that it can, indi- 
cates a policy, applies it to all within 
the lines, and seeks to bring within the 
lines all similarly situated so far and so 
fast as its means allow. Of course so 
far as the operations enable those who 
otherwise must be kept confined to be re- 
turned to the world, and thus open the 
asylum to others, the equality aimed at 
will be more nearly reached. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Butler dissents. 

May 2, 1927. 
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Postal Service 


Commutation of Death Sentence 


Contended 


to Act as Pardon 


Change to Life Imprisonment Without Pris-- 


oner’s Consent Argued by Counsel to 
Be Illegal. 


[Continued 


for the Eighth Circuit, which has certi- 
fied certain questions to the Supreme 
Court for its decision. 

The questions are as follows: 

“1. Did the President have authority 
to commute the sentence of Perovich 
from death to life imprisonment? 

“If the answer to question 1 is in the 
negative, then we ask: 2, Can the docu- 
ment set forth, signed by the President, 
be legally considered a conditional par- 
don? 

“Tf the answer to question 2 is in the 
affirmative, then we ask: 3. Was express 
acceptance by Perovich of the conditional 
pardon necessary to its validity?” 

It was pointed out by counsel for the 
Government that the commutation of 
sentence had never formally or expressly 
been accepted. It was contended, how- 
ever, that it was impliedly accepted by 
the prisoner in serving a portion of his 
sentence before the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, now in question, was sought. It 
was argued, though, that teceptance by 
the prisoner of a change or commutation 
of sentence is not necessary. 

The first certified question should be 
answered in the negative, it was argued 
on behalf of Mr. Perovich. The Presi- 
dent, it was admitted, has the power to 
commute a sentence of 
from a longer period to a shorter one; 
but, it was argued, he has no power to 
substitute imprisonment for death. “The 
President can pardon fro many offense,” 
it was contended, “and may attach any 
conditions that he chooses to the par- 
don, but a pardon to be effective must 
be delivered and accepted.” 


Change of Punishment 
Argued to Be Illegal 


The only legal punishment for murder 


in the first degree is death, counsel] for | 
Mr. Petrovich argued, unless the jury | 
qualifies their verdict by adding “without | 


capital punishment.” There is no legal 
authority to substitute any different 
punishment, it was contended, “either in 
the courts or the President. Life im- 
prisonment is a different kind of punish- 
ment than death, and cannot be substi- 
tuted without consent.” 

The act of Executive clemency, it was 
argued for the Government, was a com- 
mutation of senetnce and not a condi- 
tional pardon. As such, it was con- 
tended, it does not require the accept- 
ance of the prisoner. “If the act of 
Exexcutive clemency in this case should 
be treated as a conditional pardon,’ it 
was said, “service of 16 years of the 
prison sentence should be taken to 
show acceptance.” 


Contention Held Without 


“Support in Reason” 

“The idea that a convict sentenced to 
death may insist on execution and that 
the Executive acting in the public inter- 
est may not pardon without the prison- 
er’s consent, or that a convict sentenced 
to life imprisonment has the right to 
insist on staying in prison and refuse a 
discharge by absolute pardon seems 
without support in reason.” 

The case argued was that of W. J. 
Biddle, warden of the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., v. 
Vuco Perovich, No. 771. A statement 
was issued on May 2 by the Department 
of Justice outlining the facts in the 
case and the issues presented. 


Commutation of Sentence 


Not Accepted by Prisoner 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of Justice follows: 

The Supreme Court has set down for 
hearing on Monday, May 2, a case that 
has engaged widespread attention, be- 
cause, in one way or another, it has been 
before the courts of the country for 
many years. It is the case of one Vuco 
Perevich, who was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death for murder in Alaska 22 
years ago. 

In 1909 the President commuted his 
sentence to life imprisonment. After 16 
years in prison Perovich applied for re- 
lease by habeas corpus, claiming that 
he had never consented to the commuta- 
tion, and that the President had no right 
to change his punishment from death to 
imprisonment without his consent. 

Early in 1926, under the direction of 
the Department of Justice, an appeal 
was taken to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit, from a de- 
cision of the United States District Court 


for the State of Kansas, which court | 


had liberated Vuco Perevich from the 
Leavenworth penitentiary upon habeas 
corpus. 

The United States 


Circuit Court 


to the Supreme Court of the United 
States the following question, “A deci- 
sion of which is deemed desirable to the 


determination of this case before it, and | 


to a proper discharge of its duties 
herein.” 


“1. Did the President have authority ! 


to commute the sentence of Perovich 
from death to life imprisonment ? 

“If the answer to question 1 is in the 
negative, then we ask: 

“2. Can the document above set forth, 
signed by the President, be legally con- 
sidered a conditional pardon? 

“If the answer to question 2 is in the 
affirmative, then we ask: 

3. Was express acceptance by Perovich 
of the conditional pardon necessary to 
its validity?” 

In a brief filed in this case the De- 
partment of Justice enters into an 
elaborate examination of pardon cases 
and commutations of sentence covering 
practically the entire legal history of 
the United States. Also, consideration 


imprisonment | 


from Page 1.] 


is given to many cases under English 
law. 

The brief of the Department states 
that “the questions presented § are 
whether the President may, without the 
consent of the convict, who has been 
sentenced to death, change his sentence 
to life imprisonment; and, if not, whether 
consent must be expressed by the 
prisoner at the time of the commutation, 
or whether it may be presumed or im- 
plied from a failure to object at the 
time or through long service of the life 
sentence.” 

The brief further states that “the 
argument for Perovich is that pardons, 
absolute and conditional, are not effective 
unless accepted by the convict, although 
commutations are; that a change from 
death penalty to imprisonment is a con- 
ditional pardon and not a commuta- 
tion,” =." © 

“The correct rule is that no exercise 
of the pardon power requires acceptance 
except a true conditional pardon which 
imposes a condition not known to the 
law and which requires voluntary action 
by the prisoner.” 

Considerable attention is given in the 
Department’s brief to the case of Bur- 
dick v. United States, in which Burdick 
refused to answer questions before a 
grand jury on the ground that it might 

‘incriminate him. Thereupon, the Presi- 
dent issued to him a general absolute 
pardon of all offenses connected with 
any matter concerning which he might 
be interrogated before the grand jury. 
Burdick declined to accept the pardon 
and again refused to answer the ques- 
tions. € 


Personal Choice Subordinate 
To Interest of Public 

The Department’s brief further states: 

“The rule that a convict may reject an 
absolute pardon places too much em- 
phasis on his personal choice and not 
enough on the paramount public interest 
involved. The idea that a convict sen- 
tenced to death may insist on execution 
and that the executive acting in the 
public interest may not pardon without 
the prisoner’s consent, or that a convict 
sentenced to life imprisonment has the 
right to insist on staying in prison and 
refuse a discharge by absolute pardon 
but may be forced out of prison by com- 
mutation seems without support 
reason.” 

In summarizing and concluding its 
brief on the questions involved, the De- 
partment of Justice says: 

“The questions certified are such that 
the court may not find it appropriate to 
reexamine the question dealt with in 
Burdick’s case. We have covered that 
ground in this brief because the certified 
questions assume that pardons, as dis- 
tinguished from commutations, must be 
accepted, and we question this assump- 
tion and feel that a rule requiring ac- 
ceptance should not become more firmly 
entrenched than it is. , 


in 


“The sound rule is that a convict has 





no power to reject or obstruct the effect 


of any exercise of the pardoning power 
and force execution of his sentence, ex- 
cept in the case of a true conditional par- 
don, the condition of which is of such 
a nature as to require voluntary com- 
pliance by the prisoner, and excepting 
also that his action in failing to bring a 
pardon to the attention of a court, fol- 


| lowed by similar failure of the prose- 


cution, may prevent the court from giv- 


ing effect to it, and in that sense amount 


to a waiver or rejection; that the public 
interest and not the whim of the con- 
vict should be paramount. 

; “If, on the other hand, the rule stated 
in Burdick’s case is accepted, the con- 
clusion should be that it has never been 
applied to commutations; that a reduc- 
tion of punishment from death to life 


; imprisonment, where life imprisonment 


is by the law made an alternative punish- 
ment for the crime in question, is a com- 
mutation and a mitigation and not a con- 
ditional pardon, and does not require 
the consent of the convict; that if the 
act of executive clemency in this case 
should nevertheless be treated as a con- 
ditional pardon requiring acceptance, ex- 


; press acceptance was not necessary, but 


should he presumed 
certified questions 
accordingly.” 
Perovich Released 
On Habeas Corpus 

Perovich was indicted jn 1905 and con- 


and 
should 


implied. 
be 


The 


answered 


victed of murder in the’ United States 
| District Court for the District of Alaska. 
of | 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, instead | 
of passing upon the appeal, submitted | 


He was sentenced to be hanged. 

On writ of error to the Supreme Court 
of the United States the judgment was 
affirmed in 1907. Respites were granted 
by executive authorities pending appli- 
cations for writs of habeas corpus on 
behalf of Perovich, and prior to June, 
1909, several applications were made on 
his behalf asking commutation his 
sentence, 

In June, 


of 


1909, the President of the 


United States commuted the sentence of | 


Perovich to imprisonment for life in a 
penitentiary to be designated by the At- 
torney General of the United States. 
Perovich was for a time confined in the 
Federal pentitentiary at MeNcil Island 
and later was transferred to the Leaven- 
worth prison. 

In 1918 Perovich made an application 
for pardon. In December, 1921, he filed 
another application for executive clem- 
ency in which he stated that he had been 
sentenced to be hanged in 1905, which 
sentence was commuted in 1909 to life 
imprisonment. 

Then followed, in 1925, the application 


by Pevovich to the United States Dis- 


| trict Court 


' was in prison in Leavenworth Peniten- 
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Building 


Leases 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that ‘t is being applied 
with good business sense and man- 

agement. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


HIS vast’ organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


~ 


MAY 3, 1927. 


Social 


Welfare 


AKING a daily topical survey of all 

the bureaus of the National Gov- 

ernment, grouping related activities, is 

a work which will enable our citizens to 

understand and use the fine facilities the 

Congress provides for them. Such a 

survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 

business and professions here and 
abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Unit of Bureau in Treasury Supervises | 
And Audits Collections of Internal Revenue 


Topic 8—Taxation 


Fifth Article—Collection of Internal Revenue. 


. In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were exploined. The fourth group told 
of the Financial activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the sixth group Industry was consid- 
ered. The seventh group dealt with Trans- 
portation, and in the present group Taxation 


payer a 
payer. 


is discussed. 


By H. F. Mires, 


Deputy Commissioner in Charge, Accounts and Collec- 


taxpayers 
are retained in 
tions Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue. cess of $5,000, 
HE principal function of the Accounts and Col- returns are 
lections Unit of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue is primarily an administrative one. It 
the direct point of contact between the com- 
missioner’s office and the field force, having super- 
vision over the collection of internal revenue taxes. 
Other duties of the Unit consist of the audit and review 
of disbursing accounts and the maintenance of a book- 
ke@ping system for the purpose of properly accounting 
for appropriations granted by Congress for the opera- 
tion of the entire Internal Revenue Service. 


The 
many 


is 


audit 
errors. 


of 


quently after 


discovers 


examination of 


For the purpose of effective administration, the year ended 
Accounts and Collections Unit is divided into three 
Divisions. 
* * * 
The Collection Accounting Division is charged with 
the following duties: 


The construction of accounting systems for use in tion of 
collectors’ offices, the preparation of the procedure for 
the audit of income tax returns in collectors’ offices, 
supervision over the fgrce of supervisors of accounts 
and collections and internal revenue agents (sales and 
miscellaneous taxes), the answering of inquiries in 
regard to matters of procedure and accounting, the 
auditing of collectors’ revenue and special deposit ac- 
counts, the preparation of statistics in regard to in- 
ternal revenue collections, the preparation of orders 
for internal revenue stamps and the redemption of 
unused stamps, and the recording of refunds of taxes 
erroneously and illegally collected; also the direction of 
field investigations made by collectors’ field forces and 
special squads of internal revenue agents under super- 
visors of accounts and collections, the planning of de- 
linquent drives, and the organization of collectors’ field 


forces. ‘ HE 


Division 


returns 


producing 


x * 
TPHERE are sixty-four offices of Collectors of Internal 

Revenue in the United States and with these offices 
there were filed during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, approximately five million income tax returns. 
Returns were also filed by taxpayers for special taxes, 
sales taxes, and miscellaneous taxes, bringing the grand 
total of tax returns filed with the several Collectors in 
excess of six million. 

When the 


1s 


thereof. 
supplies, 


income tax with 
the remittances, they are first assorted according to 
the returns—that is, individual returns showing an in- 
come of $5,000 and less, individual returns showing an 
income in excess of $5,000, corporation returns, partner- 
ship returns, etc. ‘A further sort is made as to full 
paid and part paid returns in order that those tax- 
payers who have paid in full may be listed separately, 
thus closing a large percentage of the accounts. Eack 
document is then given a serial number and the remit- 
tance attached to the document is given a correspond- 
ing number for the purpose of identification. The re- 
mittances are then detached and immediately 
posited with the Federal Reserve Bank or Branch Bank 
that is located nearest to the Collector of: Internal 
Revenue making the deposit. 


returns are received 


The 


Revenue. 
sponsibility 


de- 


that had 
officers 
employes whose 
ington. 


been 
lists, which correspond somewhat to the customer’s 
ledger of a business concern. The taxpayer is charged 
with the total amount of tax found due, credited with 
any payment he may have made and a balance is 
provided the account is not paid in full. The listing 
of the names and addresses of taxpayers and the 
recording of the amounts of tax and the amounts paid 
are done by means of bookkeeping machines. 


shown 


Department 
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A preliminary examination is then made of the 
returns in order to detect mathematical errors and 
errors in computation of tax that may have been inad- 
vertently made by the taxpayer. The returns are then 
listed in their numerical sequence on the assessment 


of 
habeas corpus, on 


of 
that he 


Kansas for a writ 


the ground Daily Decisions 


sei of the 
tiary contrary to his rights as guaran- e . 
teed by the Constitution and laws of the Accounting Office 
United States. He claimed that he was | —————————_ 

illegally removed from the jail at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to the 
MeNeil Island, and that 


The Comptroller General of the 
United Stutcs, as head of the Gen- 
erul Accounting Office, must upprove 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
lnterpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therejure in many instances. 
The lutest iecwsions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


penitentiary at 
his removal to 
Leavenworth 
legal authority. 
The court in releasing him upon 
habeas corpus held that “the order of the 
President in changing the nature of the 
petitioner’s punishment from death to 
life imprisonment was without authority 


prison was without 


then transmitted 
ternal, Revenue at Washington, D. C. 
returns 
Some of the errors increase the amount 
of tax due the Government and some clearly indicate the 
tax to have been overestimated by the taxpayer. Fre- 
filing a return, 
that an 
has overpaid the tax and files a claim for refund. 
a result of errors detected by taxpayers and by the 


June 


and forwarded to the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
Washington, D. C. 


Collectors’ 
charged 
granting of allowances to collection districts covering 
the employment of personnel and miscellaneous operat- 
ing expenses and the keeping of adequate records 
Collectors’ 
mechanical 
are passed upon by this division. 
space for collectors’ offices and branch offices is also 
handled by this division. 

During the fiscal year closed 
average force employed was 6,015 
rate of $11,391,760. 
Collectors’ quarters the amount of $295,345.82. 


Disbursement 


throughout 


Tomorrow 
Statistical Section of the 


Several documents are prepared during the listing 
process—two copies of the taxpayer’s ledger, one for 
the Bureau and one for the Collector’s Office; two sets 
of 3x5 index cards; two sets of bills to be mailed to 
taxpayers at subsequent payment periods and a blank 
slip on which is printed the taxpayer’s name and ad- 
dress to be used the following year for the purpose of 
insertion in a window envelope for mailing the tax- 
return. 


As the quarterly payment periods 


arrive, bills previeusly prepared are mailed to each tax- 
Remittances subsequently received are posted 
to the acounts to which they relate. 


* * * 


A FTER the returns are listed those returns filed by 
showing an 


of $5,000 
for an 


or less 
intensive 


income 
the Collector’s office 


audit; those individual returns showing income in ex- 


corporation returns 


to the 


and partnership 
Bureau of In- 
in discloses 


Collector’s offices 


the 
been 


taxpayer himself 
made and that he 
As 


error has 


Collectors’ 
339 996 


mage 


in 
1926, 


returns 
30, 


for the 
were filed 


offices 
claims 


* * od 


For the purpose of establishing a control over the 
returns and remittances and the subsequent examina- 


and reports received therewith, the 


Collector’s Office is divided into Sections—one having 
to do with the accounting of remittances, the auditing 
of returns and claims in connection therewith, the list- 
ing of the taxpayers’ accounts and the performance of 
all other clerical work; and another Section, known as 
the Field Section, the principal duty of which is to 
serve warrants of distraint against taxpayers who have 
failed to meet their obligations and to search for de- 
linquent taxpayers or those who have not filed returns. 

With reference to the searching for deinquents and 
service of warrants of distraint for those who failed 
to pay their obligations, a total of g192,367 revenuc- 
investigations 
deputies during the year ended June 30, 1926, with 
the result that collection was made of $78,500,458, of 


were made by 2,109 field 


Personnel, 
with 


Equipment and Space 


the consideration and 


requisitions 
equipment, 


for nonexpendable 
and office furniture 
The procurement of 


June 30, 1926, the 
at an annual salary 
There was expended for rental of 


x * & 


Accounting Division is charged 


with the duties of keeping the accounts in connection 
with expenditures from appropriations made available 
by Congress for the use of the Bureau of Internal 
The Division also is charged with the re- 

and 
examination required by law of the disbursing accounts 
of Collectors and revenue agents as well as the ad- 
ministrative audit of miscellaneous vouchers for trans- 
portation, equipment, telephone service, rentals, ete., 
paid from internal revenue funds by the disbursing 
clerk of the Treasury Department and direct settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 


supervision of the administrative 


During the fiscal year closed June 30, 1926, this 
Division examined administratively 193,167 vouchers 


submitted by the various disbursing 
the United States and traveling 
accounts were paid direct from Wash- 


Edward White, Chief of the 
Income Tac Unit, 


of the Treasury, will explain the 


functions of his organ‘zations. 
Publishing Corporation 
; sions on the interest on deferred payments 


The act of May 29, 19038, 
55 Stat. 460, having prescribed the fees and 


for Indian lands. 
commissions 
tries 
Rock 


chargeable 
ior Cheyenne 
Indian lands. 


on homestead 
River and 
no additional 


in connection with 
A-15776, May 28, 


The 


1926, 
commissions 
fixed by the act 
fore gove 
section 2238 
| entries and such 
ing deductible 


sales 
and 


on cash 
mentioned 


are 
are 


commissions 
from the 


are 
total 


cluding the interest on deferred 
on such cash sales. 
A-18160 (S). Insurance 


; Veterans’ Bureau purporting to waive 


en- 
Standing 
commis- 
sions are chargeable on the interest paid on 
deferred installments of the purchase price 
such homestead entries. 


not 
there- 
rned by the veneral law found in 
R. S., for commissions on cash 
accord- 
; Amounts 
received as the bid price of the land, in- 
payments 


( Reinstatement 
Retroactive regulations. A regulation of the 
the 


of law”; also, that Perovich never ac- 
cepted the commutation of his sentence 
from hanging to imprisonment for life. 

It is on account of these issues that 
the Circuit Court of Appeals propounds 
the above questions to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Since his liberation from the peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth Perovich is re- 
ported to have been living at Rochester, 


N. Y., engaged in operating a barber 


shop. 


1671. 

A-17636 (S). Claims—Set-off—— Retirement 
deductions. The amount found due a claim- 
ant from the United States on account of 


tial reimbursement of the loss sustained by 
the Government on account of indemnities 
paid by senders of registered mail for the 
loss of which claimant was administra- 
tively found responsible. 
held will be paid to the Treasurer of the 
United States to be deposited and covered 


in to the credit of the proper appropriation 
fund. 


or 
1 A-17905, 





General Land Office—Commis- 


retirement deductions is withheld as a par- | 


; insured was 


requirement of an earlier regulation to file 
a comparative health statement with an ap- 
plication for reinstatement of insurance, 
may not be given a retroactive effect. 
Reinstatement of war risk insurance 
policy may not be considered as having been 
effected where the facts show that at the 
time of execution of the application for 
reinstatement the insured was permanently 


| and totally disabled and that death was im- 
The amount with- | 


minent, the cause of the death being a dis- 
ease the nature of which showed that the 
not suffering with it at date 
of lapse of the policy. 

A-18191 (S). World War Adjusted Com 
pensation—Lost application. There is no 





‘Bridge 
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Plans for Three Bridges 
Are Given Approval 


Three applications for the approval 
of plans for bridges, and one for ap- 
proval of a change in location and plans 
for a bridge were approved April 26 by 
the Assistast Secretary of War, Colonel 
Hanford MacNider. 

The projects are as follows: 

Application made by the State Road 
Department of Florida for approval of a 
change location and for a 
bridge previously authorized. The bridge 
constructed about 414 miles 
west of Panama City, Florida. 

Application by the Weirton- 
Steubenville Bridge Company of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, for approval of plans for a 
bridge to be constructed over the Ohio 
River at Steubenville. 

Application made by the.County of 
Nassau, New York, for approval of plans 
for a bridge to be constructed over Mill- 
burn Creek, about one mile southwest 
from Freeport, Long Island. The plans 
provide for a fixed bridge with clear- 
ances as follows: Horizontal, 40 feet; 


in plans 


be 


is to 


made 


| vertical, 10 feet at high water; 13 feet 
| at low water. 


Application made by 
Company, Des 


the 
Are, 


Des Are 
Arkansas, 


| for approval of plans for a bridge to be 
| constructed over the Des Arc River at 
| Des Are. 


‘Leases Are Approved 


| Post Office Department Ac: | 


For Postal Quarters 


Contracts for Six 
Stations 


The Post Office Department has just 


; announced its approval of six leases for 
| postal quarters located in various sec- 


| of 


tions of the country. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 
Buena Vista, Va.—Accepted proposal 
Buena Vista Lodge No. 186, A. F. 
& A. M., to lease new quarters on the 
west side of Magnolia Avenue, between 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Streets, 
for a term of five years, from November 


| 17, 1927, or date of occupancy and in- 
| stallation of equipment thereafter. Lease 


| to include heating and lighting fixtures. | 


East Brady, Pa.—Accepted proposal 


| of Mr. Charles L. Kiefer to lease pres- 
| ent quarters on the north side of Broad 
| Street, between Ferry and Brady Streets, 


for a term of ten years, from July 351, 
1927, or date thereafter 
are completed. 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 


electric fans, parcel post and postal sies- | 


| ings furniture when necessary. 


Mendon, Mich.—<Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Edward F. Riley to lease present 


| quarters on the north side of Main Street, 


| pairs and improvements. 


| on the west side of Second Street, be- | 
| tween 

| Street, 
| July 1, 1927, or date of occupancy. Lease | 


between Portage and Main Streets, for 
a term of ten years, from May 15, 1927, 
or date thereafter of completion of re- 
Lease to 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 


postal savings furniture when necessary. | 


Logansport, La.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. John R. Nash to lease new quarters 


and Chestnut 
five years, 


Avenue 
a term of 


Second 
for 


| to include equipment, heat, light, water, 


post and postal savings furniture when | 
| safe, 
| post and postal savings furniture when | 


power for, electric fans, parcel 


| necessary. 


LaMesa, Calif—Accepted proposal of 
Bank of Southern California to 
quarters to be erected on the east side 


| of Palm Street, between Lookout Avenue 


and Allison Street, for a term 


| years, from August 1, 1927, or date of 


occupancy. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 


tric fans, parcel post and postal savings ! 


| furniture when necessary. 





' 


| or date of occupancy. 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 


Newburg, 


OT 


term of ten years, from May 1, 1927, 


for electric fans, parcel post and postal 


| savings furniture when necessary. 


Postmasters Authorized 
To Attend Conventions 


The First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, John H. Bartlett, has just an- 
nounced that leave of absences have 
been authorized to postmasters who de- 
sire to attend conventions of the Na- 
tional League of District Postmasters 
for 1927. The Conventions are to be 
held at Peoria, Ill... July 21, 22 and 23, 
and Watertown, S. Dak., August 12 
and 15. 

The 
follows: 

Leave of absence is granted, without 
application therefor, to postmasters who 
desire to attend the following State 
branch conventions: Illinois, Peoria, 
July 21, 22 and 23 and South Dakota, 
Watertown, August 12 and 13. 

The actual time required to attend the 
conventions, including traveling time 
both ways, will be allowed with pay and 
not charged against annual leave, but 
upon a postmaster’s return to his office 
he must promptly report to the inspector 
in charge of the division in which his 
office is located the number- of days ab- 
sent. 


full text of the announcement 


authority under the World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act as originally enacted or 
as amended under which an adjusted sery- 
ice certificate may issue and payments 
made pursuant thereto on the basis of an 
alleged lost application for the certiiicate 
which has not been forwarded by the Scere- 
tary of War to the Director of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, 
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Construction 


Rural Mail Routes 
Consolidated With 


Elimination of 25 


Services Established at Five 
Places, Orders Affecting 
Total of Seventeen 
States. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the establishment and discon« 


tinuance of ryral delivery routes in Ar- 
California, 

Alabama, 
Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, 


é 
kansas, Mississippi, New 


Hampshire, Georgia, lowa, 


Virginia and Wisconsin. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 

nouncement follows: 
Established. 

Arkansas: Evening Shade, route No. 1, 
Effective June 2, 1927. Greenbrier, route 
No. 5. Effective June 1, 1927. 

California: Byron, route No. 1. 
tive June 17, 1927. 

Mississippi: Osyka, route No. 
transfer of No. 2, Peoria). 
May 16, 1927. 

New Hampshire: Newport, route No, 
2. Effective June 1, 1927. 

Discontinued. 

Alabama: Caledonia, route No. 1 (con- 
solidation). Effective April 30, 1927. 
Goshen, route No. 3 (consolidation). Ef- 
fective April 30, 1927. Stewart, route 
No. 1 (consolidation). Effective May 
15, 1927. y 

Arkansas: Parkin, route 
solidation). Effective April 

Georgia: Hoschton, route No. 3 (con- 
solidation). Effective April 30, 1927. 

Iowa: Cherokee, route No. 5 (con- 
solidation). Effective April 30, 1927. 
Rockwell City, route’ No. 5 (consolida- 
Effective April 30, 1927. 
Kansas: Lecompton, route No. 3 (con- 
Effective April 30, 1927. 
Michigan: Bancroft, route No. 5 (con- 
solidation). Effective April 30, 1927. 
Reed City, route No. 5. “Effective April 


Effec- 


5 (by 
Effective® 


No. 1 (con- 
15, 1927. 


| 30, 1927 


Mis: 
solidation). 


ssippi: Peoria, route No. 2 (con- 
Effective May 15, 1927. ‘ 

Nebraska: Columbus, route No. 6 
(consolidation). Effective May 15, 1927, 

New York: Lowville, route No. 7 (con- 
solidation). Effective April 30, 1927. 

North Carolina: Moncks Corner, No. 2 
(consolidation). Effective April 30, 1927, 
Newhope, No. 1 (consolidation). Effee- 
tive April 30, 1927. 

Ohio: Kenton, route No. 9 (consolidas 
Effective April 30, 1927. Latty, 
route No. 3 (consolidation). Effective 
April 30, 1927. 

Oklahoma: Checotah, No. 4 (consolida- 
tion). Effective April 30, 1927. 

Texas: Haskell, route A (consolid 
tion). Effective April 30, 1927. 

Virginia: Lynnhaven, No. 2 (consolida- 
tion). Effective April 30, 1927. 

Wisconsin: Janesville, No. 2 (cons 
solidation). Effective April 30, 1927, 
Marshall, No. 3 (consolidation). Effee- 
tive April 15, 1927. Milton, No. 10 (con- 
solidation). Effective April 30, 1927. 


Change in Customs 
Rules Announced 


Senders of Group of Parcels by 
Mail to Nigeria Need Make 
Only One Declaration. 


Senders of parcels from the United 
States to Nigeria and the British Towns 


| of the Cameroons (Buea and Victoria) 


have the option of attaching a single 
customs declaration to only one parcel 
comprised in a shipment mailed simul- 
taneously by the same sender to the 
sam@ addressee at one address. 


This announcement has just been 


Ind.—Accepted proposal of | made by the Second Assistant Postmas- 
Newburg Lodge No. 104, I. 0. O. F.} to 
lease new quarters at the northeast cor- | 


| ner of State and Water Streets, for a 


ter General, W. Irving Glover, who also 
said that the total number of parcels 
comprised in a shipment should also be 
invariably indicated on the customs dec- 
laration. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Pursuant to 


an agreement between 


| this Department and the Postal Admin- 


istration of Nigeria, effective at one 
senders of parcels from the United 

States to Nigeria and the British Zone 

of the Cameroons (Buea and Victoria) 

have the option of attaching a single 

customs declaration to only one parcel 

comprised in a shipment consisting of 

any number of parcels mailed simul- 

taneously by the same sender to the 

same addressee at one address. 

Under this arrangement each parcel 
in a shipment should be clearly marked 
with a fractional number, the numera- 
tor of which will indicate in Arabie 
figures the number of the parcel and the 
denominator the number of parcels com- 
prising the shipment. For example, if 
a single shipment were composed of 12 
parcels, each parcel would be numbered, 
respectively, 1-12, 2-12, 3-12, ete. 

The customs declaration should be se- 
curely attached to one of the parcels, 
inasmuch as, in the event that the single 
customs declaration was lost, advice ag 
to the entire shipment would be un- 
available in the absence of the consular 
invoice, which is not required in case 
of shipments to Nigeria and the British 
Zone of the Cameroons. 


The total number of parcels comprised 
in a shipment should also be invariably 
indicated on the customs declaration. 

The Postal Administrations of Nigeria 
and the British Zone of the Cameroons 
will continue to require a customs dec- 
laration tq be attached to each parcel for 
the United States. 

Postmasters will please cause due 
notice of the foregoing to be taken af 
their offices. 





